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‘ J.)r. Benwiy Las come very opportunely 
to the lielp «♦' the Knalisli stinloiit (wlioilier proipariiig 
for the (livil Service pAaniiiiatioii in EiiglaiKi, or the 
CWc.utta Diiivorsity Rxainiiiiition in Henf^al) with a 
iawk which profoshos U( give, in one porlahle voluiiie 
of l.lOO itaHCii, all the words wliicli are met with in 
the text-hoolvM usually read in England or (lerinany, 
flucli as the c;(iumKtn (lirestouiathics, tlie Jlitopadesa, 
Fanclmtaiitra, Maiai, and tlie lies! knowji plays, ihit 
the hoolc really contains much more tlia.u this ; it 
seems to give most, if not all, of the words whicli 
occur in the general classical literature. . . .Tlioreare 
several very u«iOlu] feature , in the dictionary. Jt con- 
tains the etymology ol' every vvurd whei-e it cun ho 
ascertained, anil gives the affix l>y aUicli every word 
is formed, not indeed in its Paniniyau dress,' hut still 
preserving the exsentiai elouieut. We arc glad to see 
references given fur mo-'t of tiie meanings. 'I’his is 
an imiiorta-ut improvement, and shews tliat Sanskrit 
seholarship has left tlie Souauvniaiis stage heliind, 
and has eiitered into that of liiooum, and Seorr. A 
third very useful improvomenl in lliis lexicon cuiisists 
in the list of kindred words added at liie end of the 
principal articles, from the (ireek, Jiiitin, a.nd <.ier- 
man langiiagos. 'i’liesu supply a veal want, as one of 
the espeeitil interests of Mansla-it to an European stiu 
dent is its aid in comparative iildlology. 'liie fact 
that every word in the dietiotmry is written Itotli in 
Devaiip jiu’i and Itoman letters will be nppreeiateil 
hy many wlio wisli to look for a Sanskrit word, and 
iiLvo forgotten their Devmuigaa alpliahet. 


‘On tlie whole, Benfey’s work is a 
very ereditahie contrihution to Sanskrit lexicography. 
Tlie hook represents a great deal of luii’d toil, and the 
[ labour has been well Itostowed, tl'Ue studeut haa uuw 
j a trustworthy guide at !i;md, and tiie ditferenco he- 
twocn such a seientilic dictionary as tlie present one, 
and the hare vocalmlary such as that of Dr. Yates, 
which was tlie only lexicvin avaihihle twenty years 
ago, is a cheering ivvoof how the study of .San'skrit is 
gradually clearing away ail those hiialrancos which 
beset every now field of kmtwleilge, and make the 
path of its first votaries so troulilesinne and tedious. 

‘ProibHsor Beneey’s dictionary forms 
part of a scries of handbooks for the study 
of Sanskrit published under tlie editorship 
of Professor BLix AIDllek. The edition of 
tho Hitopadosa, which was published in 
IHIW, contains the text in tho Devaiiagari and Ho- 
man letters, an interlinear tmnslation, and a gram- 
miiLicnl aiialy.sis of every word— in fact, all that a 
student can roiiuire or desire. With the aid of the 
SaihsUrit grumuiar for hugimicrs, now advertised as 
ready in the same series, "the study of Samslcrit will 
het'oiue as easy as tlie study of (irook or Latin, and 
will, we hope, make tile .same lupld strides in England 
whicli it has made in Germany during the lust fifty 
years.’ 

Satuudav ItnviEW, May I!). 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


rilHE fifth edition of my Lectures on the 
'*'■ Science of Language has been carefully revised, 
but the main featui'es of the work have not 
been altered. I have added some new facts 
that seemed to me essential for strengthening 
certain arguments, and I have omitted or altered 
what was really no longer tenable. But I have 
not attempted to re-write any portions of my 
Lectures, or to give to them that form which I 
should wish to give to them, if now, after the 
lapse of five years, I had to write them again. 

In one or two cases only, where my meaning 
had been evidently misapprehended even by unpre- 
judiced critics, I have tried to express myself 
as 
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more defiiiitcJy and clearly. Thus in niy last 
LectiirCj where I had to speak of the origin of 
roots, I had quoted the opinion of the late Pro- 
fessor Heyse of Berlin, ])iit I iievei" meani to 
convey the impression that I adopted that opinion., 
I look upon it as a mere illustration, and iiotliiiig' 
more, and I never held myself in any way respon- 
sible for it. 

Nor did I wish to attach any mysterious meaning 
to the purely preliminary definition whicli I ga;v(i 
of roots, by calling them ' phonetic types.’ 1 iiiigi] t 
have called them phonetic moulds, or typical 
sounds, as well as phonetic types; and all that 
I wished to convey by this expression was that 
roots are like firm moulds in wliieli all words 
are cast, that they are like sharply cut types of 
•\Fhich numerous impressions have been taken ; 
that, in fact, every consonant and every vow'el in 
them is settled, and that therefore no eiymology 
is admissible which does not account for evcTy 
link ill that long chain of changes wliicli con- 
nects, for instance, the Sanskrit root wd, to kuo\\% 
with the English adverb historicidly. It is the cieti- 
niteiiess of these roots wdiich alone has imparted 
definiteness to etymological researchp and it w^as 
this important characteristic — their definiteness— 
which I wished to impress on my lu^arers by 
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IX 


using the name of plioiietie types. In etymological 
researches it matters little wliat opinion we hold 
Oil the origin of roots, as long as we agree that, 
witli the exception of a numlier of piirety '.siiirnetic 
ex|3ressioiis, all words, such as we find them, 
whether in Eiigiisli or in Sanskrit, encumbered 
witli prefixes and suffixes and mouldering away 
under tlie action of phonetic corruption, must in 
the last instance be ti-acecl back, by means of 
definite phonetic laws, to those definite primary 
fbriiis which we are accustomed to call roots. 
These roots stand like barriers between the chaos 
and the cosmos of human speech, and they alone 
prevent that ‘'ugly nisli’ which would follow, and 
which, lias followed, wherever words have been 
derived straight from imitations of the sounds of 
nature or from inteijections. 

There is, no doubt, a higher interest which leads 
the philosoplier to inciuire into tlie nature of these 
phonetic types, and tempts him to transcend the 
narrow limits of the purely positive science of 
language. I value as much as any one the labours 
of Mr. Wedgwood and the Rev. F. W. Farrar in 
their endeavours to trace the origin of roots back 
to interjections, imitations, or so-called vocal ges- 
tures. I believe that both have thrown much 
light on a very difficult problem, and as long as 
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such reseai’ches are confined to the genesis of 
roots, without trenching on etymology in the 
ordinary sense of that tenn, I mean, on the 
fonnation and the history of words, Mr. Farrar 
is quite right in counting me not as an oppo- 
nent, but as a neutral, if not an ally. 

M. M. 

St. iVES!, OOENWALL : 

^Qth Sept. 1866. 
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TO THE EIEST EDITION, 


"If Y LECTURES on the Science of Language 
are here printed as I had prepared them 
in manuscript for tlie Royal Institution. When 
I came to deliver them, a considerable portion of 
what I had written had to be omitted, and, in 
now placing them before the public in a more 
complete form, I have gladly complied with a 
wish expressed by many of my hearers. As they 
are, they form only a short abstract of several 
courses delivered from time to time in Oxford, 
and they do not pretend to be more than an 
introduction to a science far too comprehensive 
to be treated successMly in so small a compass. 

My object, however, will have been attained, if 
I should succeed in attracting the attention, not 
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ODly of the scholar, hut of the philosopher, the 
historian, and the theologian, to a, science wliicii 
concerns them all; and which, though it professes 
to treat of words only, teaches us that there is 
more in words than is dreamt of in our philosophy. 
I quote from Bacon: ‘Men believe that their 
reason is lord over their words, but it happens, 
too, that words exercise a reciprocal and reac- 
tionary power over our intellect.’ ‘Words, as a 
Tartar’s bow, shoot back upon the understanding- 
of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert 
the judgment.’ 


MAX MtiLLER. 


OXPOIID : June 11 , 1861 . 
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LECTURES. 


LECniEE I. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE ONE OF THE PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES. 

W HEN I was asked some time ago to deliver a 
course of lectures on Comparative Pliilology in 
this Institution, I at once expressed my readiness to 
do so. I had lived long enough in England to know 
that the peculiar difficulties arising from my imper- 
fect knowledge of the language would be more than 
balanced by the forbearance of an English audience, 
and I had such perfect faith in my subject that I 
thought it 3night be trusted even in the hands of 
a less skilful expositor. I felt convinced that the 
researclies into the history of languages and into the 
nature of human speech, which have been earned on 
during the last fifty years in England, France, and 
Germany, deserved a larger share of public sympathy 
than they had hitherto received ; nay, it seemed to me, 
as far as I could judge, that the discoveries in this 
newly-opened mine of scientific inquiry were not 
inferior, whether in novelty or importance, to the 
most brilliant discoveries of our age. 

B 
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It was not till I began to write riiy lectures tliat 
I became aware of the difficulties of the task I had 
undertaken. The dimensions of the science of laii- 
guage are so vast that it is impossible in a course of 
nine lectures to give more than a very general survey 
of it; and as one of the greatest charms of this 
science consists in the minuteness of the aiiidysis by 
which each language, each dialect, each word, each 
grammatical form is tested, I felt that it was tdinost 
impossible to do full justice to my subject, or to 
place the achievements of those wlio founded ajid 
fostered the science of language in their true liglit,, 
Another difficulty arises from the dryness of many 
of the problems which I shall have to discuss. De- 
clensions and conjugations cannot be made amusing, 
nor can I avail myself of the advantages possessed 
by most lecturers, who enliven tlieir discusxsions by 
experiments and diagrams. If, with all these dilti- 
culties and drawbacks, I do not shrink from opening 
to-day tliis course of lectures on mere words, ou 
nouns and verbs and particles — if I venture to addi’ess 
an audience accustomed to listen, in this place, to 
the wonderful tales of the natural historian, the 
chemist, and geologist, and wont to see the novel 
results of inductive reasoning invested by native elo- 
quence with all the charms of poetry and I’oinarice-- 
it is because, though mistrusting myself, I cannot, 
mistrust my subject. The study of words may be 
tedious to the school-hoy, as breaking of stones is to 
the wayside labourer, but to the thoughtful eye ot' 
the geologist these stones are full of interest — he 
sees miracles on the liigh road, and reads chroiiielcs 
in every ditch. Language, too, has marvels of her 
own, wffioh she unveils to the inquiring glance of the 
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patient student- There are cliroiiieles below lier 
surface^ there, are sermons in every word. Language 
lias been, called sacred ground, because it is the 
deposit of thought. We cannot tell as yet what lan- 
guage is. It may be a production of nature, a work of 
art, or a divine gift. But to Tvhatever sphere 
it belongs, it would seem to stand imsiirpassed — nay, 
■iiiiecjuallGd in it — by anything else. If it be a produc- 
tion of nature, it is her last and crowning production, 
'whicli she reserved for man alone. If it be a work 
of human art, it would seem to lift the human artist 
almost to the level of a divine creator. If it be the 
gift of God, it is God’s greatest gift ; for through it 
God spake to man and man speaks to God in worship, 
pra,yer, and meditation. 

Although the way which is before us may be long 
and tedious, the point to wddcli it tends will be full 
of interest ; and I lielieve I may promise that the 
view opened before our eyes from the summit of 
our science, will fully repay the patient travellers, 
and perhaps secure a free pardon to tlieir venturous 
guide. 


The Sc-fENCE of Language is a science of very 
modern dafe. We cannot trace its lineage much 
beyond the beginning of our century, and it is scarcely 
received as yet on a footing of ec|uality by the elder 
li.ranches of learning. Its very name is still unset- 
tled, and the various titles that have been given to 
it in England, France, and Germany are so vague and 
varying that they have led to the most confused ideas 
among the public at large as to the real objects of 
this new science. We hear it spoken of as Compara- 
tive Philology, Scientific Etymology, Phonology, and 
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Glossology. In France it has received the coiivenieiit, 
but soiiiewliat barbarous, name of Linguistique. If 
we must have a Greek title for our science, we niiglit 
derive it either from mythos, word, or from logos, 
speech. But the title of Mythology is already occu- 
pied, and Logology would jar too niucli on classical 
ears. We need not waste our time in criticising* 
these names, as none of them has as yet received 
that universal sanction which belongs to the titles of 
other modern sciences, such as Geology or Compa- 
rative Anatomy ; nor will there be much ditliculty in 
christening our young science after we have once 
ascertained its birth, its parentage, and its chara,cter. 
I myself prefer the simple designation of the Science 
of Language, though in these days of high-sounding 
titles, this plain name will hardly meet v^itli general 
acceptance. 

From the name we now turn to the meaning of our 

o 

science. But before we enter upon a definition of 
its subject-matter, and determine tlie method wliicli 
ought to be followed in our researches, it will bo 
useful to cast a glance at the history of the other 
sciences, among which the science of lanffuaa-e now, 
lor the first time, claims her place; and examine their 
origm, their gradual progress, and definite settle- 
ment. The history of a science is, as it were, its 
biography ; and as we buy experience cheapest in 
studying the lives of others, we may, perhaps, guard 
our young science from some of the ibllie.s and extra- 
vagances inherent in youth by learning a lesson for 
which other branches of human knowledge have liad 
to pay more' dearly. 

There is a certain imiformity in the history of 
most sciences. If we read such works as Whewell’s 
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Flisforj/ of the Inductive Sciences ov Humboldt’s 
Kosmos, we find that the origin, the progress, the 
causes of failure and success have been, the Ksanic for 
almost every branch of human knowledge. There 
are three marked periods or stages in the history of 
every o],ie of them, which we may call the Empirical, 
the Ckissifieato-ry, and the Theoreticcd, However 
himiiliating it may sound, every one of our sciences, 
however grand their present titles, can be traced back 
to the most humble and homely occupations of half- 
savage tribes. It was not the true, the good, and 
the beautiful wliicli spurred the early philosophers to 
deep researches and bold discoveries. The founda- 
tion-stone of the most glorious structures of human 
ingenuity in ages to come was supplied by the press- 
ing wants of a patriarchal and semi-barba,rous society. 
The names of some of the most ancient departments 
of human knowledge tell their own tale. Geometry, 
which a.t present declares itself free from aU sensuous 
impressions, and treats of its points and lines and 
planes as purely ideal conceptions, not to be con- 
founded with, the coarse and imperfect representa- 
tions as they appear on paper to the human eye, 
geometry, as its very name declares, began with 
measuring a garden or a field. It is derived from 
the Greek go, land, ground, earth, and metron, mea- 
sure. Botany, the science of plants, was originally 
the science of botane^ which in Greek cIoqs not mean 
a plant in general, but fodder, from bosicein, to feed. 
The science of plants would have been called Phy- 
tology, from the Greek phyton, a plant \ The founders 
of Astronomy were not the poet or the philosopher, 


^ See JesseB, Fas 1861. 
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but the sailor and the farmer. The early poet may 
ha.ve admired the ‘ mazy dance of planets/ and tlic 
philosopher may have speculated on tlie heeveiily 
harmonies ; but it was to tlie sailor alone that a 
knowledge of the glittering gaiides of hea,ven became 
a question of life and death. It was he who calcu- 
lated their risings and settings with the a-cciiracy of a, 
niercliant and the shrewdness of an adventoi’er ; anri 
the names that were given to single stars or constel- 
lations clearly show that they were invented by tlio 
ploughers of the sea and of the land. The moon, foi* 
instance, the golden hand on the daik dial of !jca;ven, 
was called by them the Measurer — the nieasurer of 
time; for time was measured by nights, and moons, 
and winters, long before it was reckoned by days, 
and suns, and years. 

Moon^ is a very old word. It was mdna in Aiiglo- 
Saxon, and was used there, not as a feminine, l)ut as 
a masculine; for the moon was originally masculine, 
and the siin a feminine, in all Teutonic languages ; 
and it is only through the influence of classical 
models that in English moon has been changed into 
a feminine, and sun into a masculine. It wa,s a, 
most unlucky assertion which Mr. Harris made in 
his Hermes, that all nations ascribe to tlie siin a 
masculine, and to the moon a feminine gendcr l 
In the mythology of the Edda Mdni, tlie moon, ivS 
the son, 861 , the sun, the daughter of Mimddjlyri 

® Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fur mrghichende Sprmliforsehmrf, l>. ix. 
s. 104. In the Edda the moon is called ^rtali, year-teller; a 
Bask name for moon is argi-izem, light -measure. See 
tio% Qritiqm et ApologUiqm sur h kmgm Basque, p. 28. 

® Hpme Tooke, p. 27, note. Pott, Studien zur grieeJmehen 
thohgk, 1859, p. 304. Grimm, Deutsefm Grammatih, iii. p. 349. 
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ill Gothic ■hie'im, the jmuin, is masculine; sanufX the 
siiii, feminine. In Anglo-Saxon, too, m6na, the 
moon, continues to be used as a masculine; sunne, 
the sun, as a fominine. In Swedish mam, the moon, 
is masculine ; sol, the sun, feminine. The Litliii- 
aiiiaiis also give the masculine gender to the moon, 
menu; the feminine gender to the sun, sauIe: and 
in Sansk’Jit, thougli the sun is ordinarily looked, 
upon as a male power, the most current names for 
t]ic moon, such as Clmnclra, Soma, Indu, Vullm, are 
masculine. The names of the moon are frequently 
used in the sense of month, and tliesc and other names 
for month retain the same gender. Thus menotli 
in Gothic, mdnddh in Anglo-Saxon are both mascu- 
line. In Greek we find mm, and the Ionic meis, 
for month, always used in the masculine gender. 
In Latin we have the derivative mensis, month; and 
in Sanskrit wo find mds for moon, and mdsa for 
month, both masculine^ 

Now, this mds in Sanskrit is clearly derived from 
a root ond, to measure, to mete. In Sanslait, I 
measure is md-mi; thou measurest, md-si; he mea- 
sures, md4i (or mimi-te). An instrument of measur- 
ing is called in Sanskrit md4ram, the Greek metron, 
our metre. Now, if the moon was originally caUed 
by the farmer the measurer, the ruler of days and 
weeks and seasons, the regulator of the tides, the 
lord of their festivals, and the herald of their public 
assemblies, it is but natural that he should have 
been conceived as a man, and not as the love-sick 
maiden, which, our modern sentimental poetry has 
put in his place. 


* See Curtins, Gnechische Etynohgw, s. 297. 
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It was the sailor who, before entrusting his life 
and goods to the winds and the waves of the ocean, 
watched for the rising of those stars which he called 
the Sailing-stars or Pleiades, from plein, to sail. 
Navigation in the Greek waters was considered safe 
after the return of the Pleiades; and it closed when 
they disappeared. The Latin name for the Pleiades 
is Vergilim, from virga, a sprout or twig. This 
name was given to them by the Italian husbandmen, 
because in Italy, where they became visible about 
May, they marked the return of summer 'I Another 
constellation, the seven stars in the head of Tamms, 
received the name of Ilyades or Phiviw in Latin, 
because at the time when they rose with the sun 
they were supposed to announce rain. The astro- 
nomer retains these and many other names; he still 
speaks of the pole of heaven, of wandering and fi xed 
stars yet he is apt to forget that these terms were 
not the result of scientific observation and classifica- 
tion, but were borrowed from the language of those 
who were themselves wanderers on the sea or in tlicj 


® Ideler, Ilandbuch der Ghronoloyie, b. i. b. 241, 242. In tb (3 
Oscan Inscription of Agnone a Jupiter Virgarius (cljovei verc- 
basioi, dat. sing.) occurs, a name which Professor Aufrcchfc coni" 
pares with that of Jupiter Viminius, Jupiter who fosters the growth 
of twigs (Kuhns ZeitschTifl, i. s. 89). — See, however, on Jupiter 
Yiminius and his altars near the Porta Vimiiialis, Hartung, EeJigimi 
efer ii. 6 1. 

® As early as the times of Anaximenes of the Ionic, and 
Alcmseon of the Pythagorean, schools, the stars had been divided 
into travelling (&rpa vkapwiieva or TrXaw^ni), and non-travelling 
stars {artUvus aerrep^s or dTrXavrj Harpa). Aristotle first used 
&(TTpa ivm€fiiva, ov fixed stars. (See Humboldt, Kosmos, vol iii. 
p. 28.) n<5Xoif, the pivot, hinge, or the pole of heaven. 
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desert, and to whom the fixed stars were in foil reality 
wliat their name implies, stars driven in and fixed, 
by which they might hold fast on the deep, as by 
heavenly anchors. 

But although historically we are justified in Baying 
that the first geometrician was a ploughman, the first 
l3otanist a gardener, the first mineralogist a miner, 
it may reasonably be objected that in this early 
stage a science is hardly a science yet : that measur- 
ing a field is not geometry, that growing cabbages is 
very far from, botany, and that a butclier has no 
claim to the title of comparative anatomist. This 
is perfectly true, yet it is but right that each science 
should be reminded of these its more humble begin- 
nings, and of the practical requirements which it was 
originally intended to answer. A science, as Bacon 
says, should be a rich storehouse for the glory of 
God, and the relief of mafos estate. Now, although 
it may seem as if in the present high state of our 
society students were enabled to devote their time 
to the investigation of the facts and laws of nature, 
or to the contemplation of the mysteries of the world 
of thought, without any side-glance at the practical 
results of their labours, no science and no art have 
long prospered and flourished among us, unless they 
were in some way subservient to the practical inter- 
ests of ‘society. It is true .that a Lyell collects 
and arranges, a Faraday weighs and analyses, an 
Owen dissects and compares, a Herschel observes and 
calculates, without any thought of the immediate 
marketable results of their labours. But there is a 
general interest which supports and enlivens their 
researches, and that interest depends on the practical 
advantages which society at large derives from these 
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scientific studies. Let it be known that the succes- 
sive strata of the geologist are a deception to the 
miner, tliat the astronomical tables are useless to the 
navigator, that chemistry is nothing but an expen- 
sive amusement, of no use to the manufacturer and 
tlie farmer — and astronomy, chemistry, and geology 
would soon share the fate of alchemy and astrology. 
As long as the Egyptian science excited the liopcs 
of the invalid by mysterious prescriptions (I may 
observe by the way that the hieroglypliic signs of our 
modern prescriptions have been traced back by Cliam- 
pollion to the real hieroglyphics of Egypt — and as 
long as it instigated the avarice of its patrons hy the 
promise of the discovery of gold, it enjoyed a lilieral 
support at the courts of princes, and under the roofs 
of monasteries. Though alchemy did not lead to tl io 
discovery of gold, it prepared the way to discoveries 
more valuable. The same with astrology. Astrology 
was not such mere imposition as it is generally sup- 
posed to have been. It is counted a science l)y so 
sound and sober a scholar as Melancthon, and even 
Bacon allows it a place among the sciences, though 
admitting that ‘it had better intelligence and con- 
federacy with the imagination of man than witli l)is 
reason.’ In spite of the strong condemnation which 
Luther pronounced against it, astrology continued 
to sway the destinies of Europe; and a hundred 
years after Luther, the astrologer was the counsellor 
of princes and generals, while the founder of modern 
astronomy died in poverty and despair. In our 
time the very rudiments of astrology are lost and 


Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. iv. p. 108. 
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forgotten ^ Even real and useful arts, as soon as 
tliejT- cease to be useful, die away, and tlieir secrets 
are soiiietimes lost beyond the hope of recovery. 
When after the liefoiTaation our churches find cha,pels 
were divested of their artistic ornaments, in order 
to restore, in outward appearance also, the simplicity 
and purity of the Christian church, the colours of 
tlie painted windows began to fade away, and have 
never regained tlieir former depth and harmony. The 
invention of printing gave the death-blow to the 
art of ornamental writing and of miniature-painting 
employed in the illumination of manuscripts ; and the 
best artists of the present day despair of rivalling the 
minuteness, softness, and brilliancy combined by the 
lulrnblo mannfacturer of the mediaeval missal. 

I speak somewhat feelingly on the necessity that 
every science should answer some practical purpose, 
because I am, aware that the science of language has 
but little to offer to the utilitarian spirit of our age. 
It does not profess to help us in learning languages 
more expeditiously, nor does it hold out any hope of 
ever realising the dream of one universal language. 
It simply professes to teach what language is, and 
this would hardly seem sufficient to secure for a new 
science the sympathy and support of the public at 
large. There are problems, however, which, though 


According to ii .writer in litotes and Queries (2nd Series, 
voL X. p. 500), astrology is not so entirely extinct as we suppose. 
‘One of our principal writers,’ lie states, ‘one of our leading 
barristers, and several members of the various antiquarian 
societies, are practised astrologers at this hour. But no one 
cares to let Ms studies be known, so great is the prejudice that 
confounds an art requiring the highest education with the jargon 
of the gipsy fortune-teller.’ 
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a.pparently of an abstruse and merely spoeiiLitivc 
character, have exercised a powerful mfliience for 
good or evil in the histoiy of mankind. Men. bef )re 
now have fought for an idea, and have laid down their 
lives for a word ; and many of the problems which 
have agitated the world from the earliest to our own 

o 

times, belong properly to the science of language. 

Mythology, which was the bane of the ancient 
\voiid, is in truth a disease of language. A mytlic 
means a word, but a word which, from being a name 
or an attribute, has been allowed to assume a more 
substantial existence. Most of the Greek, the Itornan, 
the Indian, and other heathen gods are notliing l;)ut 
poetical names, which were gradually allowed to 
assume a divine personality never contemplated by 
their original inventors. Eos was a name of tlic 
dawn before she became a goddess, the wife of 
Tithoyios, or the dying day. Fatum, or fate, meant 
originally what had been spoken ; and befoiu Ftite 
became a power, even greater than Jupiter, it niea,iit 
that which had once been spoken by Jupiter, and 
could never be changed — not even by Jupiter himself. 
Zeus originally meant the bright heaven, in Sanskrit 
Dyaus ; and many of the stories told of him as tlio 
supreme god, had a meaning only as told originally 
of the bright heaven, whose rays, like golden rain, 
descend on the lap of the earth, the Danae of old, kept 
by her father in the dark prison of winter. No one 
doubts that Luna was simply a name of the moon ; 
but so was likewise Lucina, both derived from lucere, 
to shine. Hecate, too, was an old name of the moon, 
the feminine of IleJcatos and Ilekatehohs, the far- 
darting sun ; and Pyrrha, the Eve of the Greeks, 
was nothing but a name of the red earth, and in 
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particular of Thessaly. This mythological disease, 
though less virulent in modern languages, is by no 
means extinct’’. 

During the middle ages the controvei’sy between 
Nominalism and Idealism, which agitated the church 
for centuries, and finally prepared the way for the 
Ileformation, was again, as its very name sIioavs, a 
controversy on names, on the nature of language, and 
on the relation of words to our conceptions on one 
side, and to the realities of the outer world on the 
other. Men were called heretics for believing that 
words such as justice or truth expressed only concep- 
tions of our mind, not real things walking about in 
broad daylight. 

In modern times the science of language has been 
called in to settle some of the most perplexing poli- 
tical and social questions. 'Nations and languages 
against dynasties and treaties,' this is what has 
remodelled, and will remodel still inoi'e, the map of 
Europe ; and in America comparative philologists 
liave been encouraged to prove the impossibility of 
a common origin of languages and races, in order 
to justify, by scientific arguments, the unhallowed 
theoxy of slavery. Never do I remember to have seen 
science more degraded than on the title-page of an 
American publication in which, among the profiles of 
the different races of man, the profile of the ape was 
made to look more human than that of the negro. 

Lastly, the problem of the position of man on the 
threshold between the worlds of matter and spirit 
has of late assumed a very marked prominence 
among the problems of the physical and mental 


See Lectures on the Scieme of Language, 2nd Series, 1 2th lecture. 
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sciences. It has absorbed the thoughts of .loeii wIk), 
after a long life spent in collecting, observing, and 
analysing, have brought to its solution qualifications 
unrivalled in any previous age; and if we may 
judge from the greater warmth displayed in dis- 
cussions ordinarily conducted with, tlie calinness of 
judges and not with the passion of pleaders, it migiit 
seem, after aU, as if the great problems of our being; 
of the true nobility of our blood, of our descent 
from heaven or earth, though unconnected with 
anything that is commonly called practical, ha,ve still 
retained a charm of their own — a charm that will 
never lose its power on the mind and on the heart of 
man. Now, however much the frontiers of thti 
animal kingdom have been pushed forward, so tliat 
at one time the line of demarcation between animal 
and man seemed to depend on a mere fold, in the 
"brain, there is one barrier which no one has yet 
ventured to touch — the barrier of language. Even 
those philosophers with whom ijemer a’est scntir^^\ 
who reduce all thought to feeling, and maintain tha;i 
we share the faculties which are the productive 
causes of thought in common with boasts, are bcuind 
to confess that as yet no race of animals luts p;rodiiC(..Hl 
a language. Lord Monboddo, for instance, admits 
that as yet no animal has been discovered iji t:I:ie 


‘ Man lias two faculties, or two passive powers, tlio existence 
of which is generally acknowletlged : 1, the faculty of receiving 
the different impressions caused hy external objects, physical 
sensibility; and 2, the faculty of preserving* the hiiprcBsions 
caused hy these objects, called memory, or weakened sensation. 
These faculties, the productive causes of thought, we have in 

common with beasts Everything is reducible to feeling.’— 

Ildmtiw, 
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possession of language, ‘not even tlie beaver, wlio 
of all tlie animals we know, that are not, like the 
orang-outangs, of our own species, comes nearest to 
us ill sagacity/ 

Locke, who is generally classed together with these 
materialistic philosophers, and who certainly vindi- 
cated a large share of what had been claimed for 
tlie intellect as the property of the senses, recog- 
nized most fully 'the barrier which language, as such, 
placed between man and brutes. 'This I may be 
po.sitive in/ he writes, ' that the power of abstract- 
ing is not at all in brutes, and that the having of 
general ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction 
between man and brutes. For it is evident we 
observe no footsteps in these of making use of 
general signs for universal ideas ; from which we 
have reason to imagine that they have not the faculty 
of abstracting or making general ideas, since they 
have no use of words or any other general signs.’ 

If, therefore, the science of language gives us an 
insight into that which, by common consent, dis- 
tinguishes man from all other living beings ; if it 
establislies a frontier between man and the brute, 
which can never be removed, it would seem to pos- 
sess at the present moment peculiar claims on the 
attention of all who, while watching with sincere 
admiration the progress of comparative physiology, 
yet consider it tlieir duty to enter their manly 
protest against a revival of the shaUow theories of* 
Lord Monboddo. 

But to return to our survey of the history of the 
physical sciences. We had examined the empirical 
stage through which every science has to pass. We 
saw that, for instance, in botany, a man who has 
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travelled through distant countries, who luis col- 
lected a vast number of plants, who knows tlioii” 
names, their peculiarities, and their medicinal qiia,- 
lities, is not yet a botanist, but only a herbalist, a 
lover of plants, or what the Italians call a dileMimtit, 
from dilettare, to delight. The real science of plants, 
like every other science, begins with the work of 
classification. An empirical acquaintance with, facts 
rises to a scientific knowledge of facts as soon as 
the mind discovers beneath the multiplicity of single 
productions the unity of an organic syst(3m. Tliis 
discovery is made by means of comparison a, ml 
classification. We cease to study eacli flower for its 
own sake ; and by continually enlarging tlic splicre 
of our observation, we try to discover wluit is 
common to many and offers those essentia] fjoints 
on which gi'oups or natural classes may Ixs estti- 
blished. These classes again, in their more genera! 
features, are mutually compared; new points of 
difierence, or of similarity of a more gentiraJ and 
higher character, spring to view, and eria])Ie us to 
discover classes of classes, or families. Ami when 
the whole kingdom of plants has tliiis been surveyed, 
and a simple tissue of names been thrown over the 
garden of nature; when we can lift it u]>, a,s it 
were, and view it in our mind, as a whohj, as a 
systern well defined and complete, we then s|)eak of 
the science of plants, or botany. We have elite, vred 
into altogether a new sphere of knowledge wlierci 
the individual is subject to the general, fact to law ; 
we discover thought, order, and purpose poi’vadirig 
the whole realm of nature, and we perceive the dark 
chaos of matter lighted up by the reflection of a 
divine mind. Such views may be right or wrong. 
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Too hasty comparisons, or too narrow distinctions, 
may have prevented the eye of the observer from 
discovering the broad outlines of nature's p].am 
Yet every system, however insiifficieiit it may prove 
hereafter, is a step in advance. If the mind of man 
is once impressed with the conviction that there 
Tiiiist be order and law everywhere, it never rests 
again iiiitil all that seems irregular has been eliini- 
iiated, until tlie full beauty and hamiony of natiue 
has been perceived, and the eye of man has caught 
tl'ie eye of God beaming out from the midst of all 
His works. The failures of the past prepare the 
triumphs of the future. 

Thus, to recur to our former illustration, the 
systematic arrangeineiit of plants which bears the 
name of Linnaeus, and which is founded on the 
number and character of the reproductive organs, 
failed to bring out the natural order which per- 
vades all that grows and blossoms. Broad lines of 
demarcation which unite or divide large tribes and 
families of plants were invisible from his point of 
view. But in spite of this, his woik was not in vain. 
The fact tliat plants in every part of the world 
belonged to one great system was established once 
for all ; and even in later systems most of his classes 
and divisions have been preserved, because the con- 
formation of the I'eproductive organs of plants hap- 
pened to run parallel with other more cliaracteristie 
marks of true affinity It is the same in the 
history of astronomy. Although the Ptolemaean 

‘ The generative organs being those which are most remotely 
related to the habits and food of an animal, I have always regarded 
as affording very clear indications of its true affinities.’ — Owen, as 
quoted by Darwin, Origin of Sfedes, p. 414, 

0 
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system was a wrong one, yet even from its eccentrics 
point of view, laws were discovered determining tlie 
true movements of the heavenly bodies. The con- 
viction that there remains something unexplained is 
sure to lead to the discoveiy of our error. Tlierci 
can be no eiTor in nature ; the error must be witli 
us. This conviction lived in the heart of Aristotle^ 
when, in spite of his imperfect knowledge of nature, 
he declared Hhat there is in nature notbing iiitcjr- 
polated or without connection, as in a bad tragedy ; ' 
and from his time forward every new fact and evtiry 
new system have confirmed his faitli. 

The object of classification is clear. We uiidoi- 
stand things if we can comprehend them ; that is 
say, if we can grasp and hold together single fiicts, 
connect isolated impressions, distinguish betw(3eii 
what is essential and what is merely accidental, 
and thus predicate the general of the indivkliuxl, 
and class the individual under the general. This 
is the secret of all scientific knowledge. Many 
sciences, while passing through this second or das- 
srficatory stage, assume the title of comparative. 
When the anatomist has finished the dissection of 
numerous bodies, when he has given names to evtay 
organ, and discovered the distinctive functioiis oi' 
each, he is led to perceive similarity wliere at first 
he saw dissimilarity only. He discovers in the 
lower animals rudimentary indica-tions of the more 
perfect organisation of the higher ; and he becomes 
impressed with the conviction that there is in the 
animal kingdom the same order and purpose wliicli 
pervades the endless variety of plants or any other 
realm of nature. He leains, if he did not know it 
before, that things were not created at random or in 
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a, lump, but that there is a scale which leads, by 
imperceptible degrees, from the lowest infusoria to 
the crowning work of nature — ^nian ; tliat all is the 
inaiiifestatioii of one and the same unbroken chain 
of creative tliought, the work of one and tlie same 
aU-wise Creator. 

Ill this way the second or classificatoiy leads us 
naturally to the tliird or final stage — the theoretical, 
or iiietaphysicai If the wmrk of classification is 
properly carried out, it teaches us that nothing 
exists in nature by accident ; that each individual 
belongs to a species, each species to a genus ; aiid^ 
that there are laws which undeilie the apparent 
freedom and variety of all created things. These 
laws indicate to us the presence of a purpose in the 
mind of the Creator ; and whereas the material world 
was looked upon by ancient philosophers as a mere 
illusion, as an agglomerate of atoms, or as the work 
of an evil piinciple, we now read and interpret its 
pages a,s the I'evelation of a divine power, and 
wisdom, and love. Tins has given to the study of 
nature a new character. After the observer ha^s 
collected his facts, and after the classifier ha.s placed 
them in order, the student asks what is the origin 
and whaf is the meaning of all this ? and he tries to 
soar; by means of induction, or sometimes even of 
divination, into regions not accessible to the mere 
collector. In thivS attempt the mind of man no doubt 
has frequently met with the fate of Phaeton ; but, 
inidismayed by failure, he asks again and again 
for his father’s steeds. It has been said that this 
so-called philosophy of nature has never achieved 
any tiling ; that it has done nothing but prove that 
things must be exactly as they had been found to be 
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by tbe observer and collector. Physical science, how- 
ever, would never have been what it is without the 
impulses which it received from the philosopher, nay., 
even from the poet. ' At the limits of exact know- 
ledge/ (I quote the words of Humboldt,) ' as from a 
lofty island-shore, the eye loves to glance towards 
distant regions. The images which it sees may be 
illusive; but like the illusive images which people 
imagined they had seen from the Canaries or the 
Azores, long before the time of Columbus, they iriay 
lead to the discovery of a new world.’ 

Copernicus, in the dedication of his work to 
Pope Paul III. (it was commenced in 1517, finished 
1530, published 1543), confesses that he was broiiglit 
to the discovery of the sun’s central position, and of' 
the diurnal motion of the earth, not by observation 
or analysis, but by what he calls the feeling of a 
want of symmetry in the Ptolemaic system. But 
who had told him that there must be symmetry 
in all the movements of the celestial bodies, or 
that complication was not more sublime than sim- 
plicity ? Symmetry and simplicity, before they were 
discovered by the observer, were postulated by the 
philosopher. The first idea of revolutionising tlie 
heavens was suggested to Copernicus, as he tells 
us himself, by an ancient Greek phEosopher, by 
Philolaus, the Pythagorean. No doubt with Hiilolaus 
the motion of the earth was only a guess, or, if you like, 
a happy intuition, not, as it was with Tycho de Bralie 
and hjs friend Kepler, the result of wearisome observa- 
tions of the orbits of the planet Mars. Nevertheless, 
if we may trust the words of Copernicus, it is quite 
possible that without that guess we should never have 
heard of the Copernican system. Truth is not found 
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by addition, and multiplication onty. When speaking 
of Kepler, wliose method of reasoning has been 
considered as unsafe and fantastic by liis coiitein- 
poi*aries as well as by later astronomers, Sir David 
Brewster remarks very truly, ‘that, as an instru- 
ment of research, the influence of imag-ination has 
been much overlooked by those who have 'ventured 
to give laws to philosopliyf The torcli of imagiiia-' 
tioii is irs necessary to him who looks for truth, 
as the lamp of study. Kepler lield both, and more 
than tliaf, lie had the star of fai,tli to guide him in all 
th;ings from darkness to light. 

In the history of the pliysical sciences, the three 
stages which we have just described as the empirical, 
the classificatory, and the theoretical, appear gene- 
rally in chronological order. I say, generally, for 
there have been instances, as in the case just quoted 
of Philolaiis, where the results properly belonging to 
the third have been anticipated in the first stage. 
To the quick eye of genius one case may he like a 
thousand, and one experiment, well chosen, may 
lead to the discovery of an absolute law. Besides, 
there are great chasms in the histoiy of science. 
The tradition of generations is broken by political 
or etlinic earthquakes, and the work that was nearly 
finished has frequently had to he done again from 
the beginning, when a new surface had been formed 
for the growth of a new civilisation. The succession, 
however, of these three stages is no doubt the natimal 
one, and it is very properly observed in the study 
of every science. The student of botany begins as a 
collector of plants. Taking each plant by itself, he 
observes its peculiar character, its habitat, its proper 
season, its popular or unscientific name. He learns 
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to distiiigiiisli between the roots, the stem, the leaves, 
the flower, the calyx, the stamina, and pistils. He 
learns, so to say, the practical grammar of the plant 
before he can begin to compare, to arrange, and 
classify. Again, no one can enter with advantage 
on the third stage of any physical science without 
having passed through the second. No one can 
study the plant, no one can understand the bearing 
of such a work as, for instance, Professor Schleideiris 
Life of the who has not studied the life of 

plants in the wonderful variety, and in the still more 
wonderful order, of nature, lliese last and liiglicst 
achievements of inductive plulosophy are possible 
oifly after the way has been cleared by previous 
classification. The philosopher must command his 
classes like regunents which obey the order of their 
general. Thus alone can the battle be fought and 
truth be conquered. 

After this rapid glance at the history of tlie 
other physical sciences, we now return, to our own, 
the science of language, in order to see whether it» 
really is a science, and whether it can be brought 
back to the standard of the inductive sciences. Wc 
want to know whether it has passed, or is still pass- 
ing, through the three phases of physical research ; 
whether its progress has been systematic or desul- 
tory, whether its method has been appropriate or 
not. But before we do this, we shall, I think, have 
to do something else. You may have observed that 
I always took it for granted that the science of 
language, which is best known in this coiintiy by 
the name of comparative philology, is one of the 


Dk Pflmze nnd ihr Lshen, von M. J. Sclileiden, Leipzig, 1858. 
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physical sciences, and tliat therefore its method oiigiit 
to 1)0 the same as that which has been followed with 
so miicli success in botany, geology, iiiiatoiiiy, and 
other braiiciies of the study of nature. In the 
history of the physical sciences, however, we look in 
■wiiii for a place assigned to comparative philology, 
a;iicl its very name would seem to show that it 
I'jelong's to quite a different sphere of liiiiiian know- 
ledge. There are two great divisions of human 
knowledge, which, according to their subject-mattei*, 
may be ca,lled plbysical and ImtoricciL Physical science 
deals with the works of God, historical science with 
the works of marPt Now if we w^ere to judge by its 
name, comparative philology, like classical pliilology, 
would seem to take rank, not as a physical, but as 
an historical science, and the proper method to be 
a,pplied to it would be that wdiicli is followed in 
the history of art, of law, of politics, and religion. 
However, the title of comparative philolog)^ must not 
be allowed to mislead us. It is difficidt to say by 
whom that title was invented; but all that can be 
said in defence of it is, that the founders of the 
science of language were chiefly scholars or philo- 
logists, and that they based their inquiries into the 
nature and laws of language on a comparison of as 
many facts as they could collect within their own 
special spheres of study. Neither in Germany, 
which may well he called the birth-place of this 


^Tlms the science of optics, including all the laws of light 
and colour, is a physical science, whereas the science of painting, 
with all its laws of manipulation and colouring, being that of 
a man"Created art, is a purely historical science.’ — IntelUctual 
Mepositar^, June 2, 1862, p. 247. 
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science, nor in France, where it has been cultivated, 
with brilliant success, has that title been adopted. 
It will not be difficult to show that, although tlio 
science of language owes much to the classical 
scholar, and though in return it has proved of great 
use to him, yet comparative pliilology has really 
nothing whatever in common with philology in the 
usual meaning of the word. Philology, whether 
classical or oriental, whether treating of ancient or 
modern, of cultivated or barbarous languages, is an 
historical science. Language is here treated simply 
as a moans. The classical scholar uses Greek or 
Latin, the oriental scholar Hebrew or Sanskrit, or 
any other language, as a key to an understanding oi' 
the literary monuments which bygone ages have 
bequeathed to us, as a spell to raise from the tomb 
of time the thoughts of great men in different ages 
and different countries, and as a means ultimately 
to trace the social, moral, intellectual, and religious 
progress of the human race. In the same manner, 
if we study living languages, it is not for their own 
sake that we acquire grammars and vocabularies. 
We do so on account of their practical usefulness. 
We use them as letters of introduction to the best 
society or to the best literature of the leading 
nations of Europe. In comparative philology the 
case is totally different. In the science of language, 
languages are not treated as a means ; language 
itself becomes the sole object of scientific inquiry. 
Dialects which have never produced any literature 
at aU, the jargons of savage tribes, the clicks of the 
Hottentots, and the vocal modulations of the Indo- 
Chinese are as important, nay, for the solution of 
some ^ of our problems, more important, than the 
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poetry of Homer, or the prose of Cicero. We do not 
want to know languages, we want to know language ; 
what language is, how it can form an iiistriimeiit 
or an organ of thought ; we want to know its origin, 
its nature, its laws; and it is only in order to 
arrive at that knowledge that we collect, arrange, 
and classify all the facts of language that are within 
mir reach. 

And here I. iniist protest, at the very outset of 
these lectures, against the supposition that the stu- 
dent of language must necessarily be a great linguist. 
I shall have to speak to you in the course of these 
lectures of hundreds of languages, some of which, 
pcrliaps, you may never have heard mentioned even 
by name. Do not suppose that I know these lan- 
guages as you know Greek or Latin, French or 
German. In that sense I know indeed very few 
languages, and I never aspired to the fame of a 
Mithridates or a Mezzofanti. It is impossible for a 
student of language to acquire a practical knowledge 
of all the tongues with which he has to deal. He does 
not wish to speak the Kachikal language, of which a 
professorship was lately founded in the University 
of Guatemala or to acquire the elegancies of the 
idiom of the Tclieremissians ; nor is it his ambition to 
explore the literature of the Samoyedes, or the New- 
Zealanders. It is the grammar and the dictionary 
which form the subject of his inquiries. These he 
consults and subjects to a careful analysis, but he 
does not encumber his memory with paradigms of 
nouns and verbs, or with long lists of words which 
have never been used for the purposes of literature. 


Sir J. Stoddart, Glossology, p. 22. 
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It is true, no doubt, tliat no language will iiiiveiJ 
tlie wliole of its wonderful structui’e except to tlie 
scliolar who has studied it thoroughly and criti- 
cahy in a number of literary works representing the 
various periods of its growth. Nevertheless, short 
lists of vocables, and imperfect sketches of a gram- 
mar, are in many instances all that the student can, 
expect to obtain, or can hope to master and to use 
for the purposes he has in view. He must learn to 
make the best of this fragmentary information, like 
the comparative anatomist, who frequently learns liis 
lessons from the smallest fragments of fossil bones, 
or the vague pictures of animals brought home by 
unscientific travellers. If it were necessary for the 
comparative pliilologist to acquire a critical or prac- 
tical acquaintance with all the languages which form 
the subject of his inquiiies, the science of language 
would simply be an impossibility. But we do not 
expect the botanist to be an experienced gardener, or 
the geologist a miner, or the ichthyologist a practical 
fisherman. Nor would it be reasonable to object in 
the science of language to the same division of labour 
wliich is necessary for the successful cultivation of 
subjects much less comprehensive. Though mueb 
of what we might call the realm, of language is lost 
to us for ever, though whole periods in the history of 
language are by necessity withdi’awn from our obser- 
vation, yet the mass of human speech that lies before 
us, whether in the petrified strata of ancient litera- 
ture or in the countless variety of living languages 
and dialects, offers a field as large, if not larger, 
than any other branch of physical research. It is 
impossible to fix the exact number of known lan- 
guages, but their number can hardly be less than 
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nine liiiiidred^^ That this ^ast field should never 
have excited the curiosity of the natural philosopher 
iiefore the beginning of our century may seem sur- 
prising; more siiiprising even than the indifference 
with, which former generations treated the lessons 
wliicli even the stones seemed to teach of the life still 
throbbing in the veins and on the very surface of the 
earth. The saying that ^familiarity breeds con- 
tempt’ would seem applicable to the subjects of both 
these sciences. The gravel of our walks haidly 
seemed to deserve a scientific treatment, and the 
language which every ploughboy can speak could 
not be raised without an effort to the dignity of 
scientific problem. Man had studied every part of 
nature, the mineral treasures in the bowels of tlie 
earth, the flowers of each season, the animals of every 
continent, the laws of storms, and the movements of 
the heavenly bodies; he liad analysed every substance, 
dissected every organism, he knew every bone and 
muscle, every nerve and fibre of his own body to the 
ultimate elements which compose his flesh and blood ; 
he had meditafed on the nature of his soul, on the 
laws of his mind, and tried to penetrate into the last 
causes of all being — and yet language, without the 
aid of which not even the first step in this glorious 
career could have been made, remained luinoticed. 
Like a veil that hung too close over the eye of the 
human mind, it was hardly perceived. In an age 
when the study of antiquity attracted the most ener- 
getic minds, when the ashes of Pompeii were sifted 
for the playthings of Roman life ; when, parchments 

Balbi in Hs Ailm counts 860. Of. Pott, Massm^ p. 230; 
Mtymohgisclm Forsolmngen, ii 83. (Second Edition.) 
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were made to disclose, by chemical mea,ns, the erased 
thoughts of Grecian thinkers; when the tombs of 
Egypt were ransacked for their sacred contents, and 
the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh forced to sur- 
render the clay diaries of Nebuchadnezzar; when 
everything, in fact, that seemed to contain a vestige 
of the early life of man was anxiously searched for 
and carefully preserved in our libraries and museums 
— language, which in itself carries us back far beyond 
the cuneiform literature of Assyria and Babylonia 
and the hieroglyphic documents of Egypt ; which 
connects .ourselves, through an unbroken chain of 
speech, with the very ancestors of our race, and still, 
draws its life from the first utterances of the human 
mind — language, the living and spealdng witness of 
the whole history of our race, was never cross- 
examined by the student of history, was never made 
to disclose its secrets until questioned, and, so to say, 
brought back to itself within the last fifty years, by 
the genius of a Humboldt, Bopp, Grimm, Bunsen, 
and others. If you consider that, whatever view we 
take of the origin and dispersion of language, nothing 
new has ever been added to the substance of language 
that all its changes have been changes of form, that 
no new root or radical has ever been invented by 
later generations, as little as one single element has 
ever been added to the material world in which we 
live ; if you bear in mind that in one sense, and in a. 
very just sense, we may be said to handle the very 
words which issued from the mouth of the son of 
God, when he gave names to ' all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field/ you 


Pott, Btym^ Forsch, il. 230. 
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will see^ I believe, that the science of language has 
claims on your attention, such as few sciences can 
rival or excel 

Having thus explained the manner in which I 
intend to treat the science of language, I hope in 
my next lecture to examine the objections of those 
philosophers who see in language nothing but a con- 
trivance devised by human skill for the more expedi- 
tious communication of our thoughts, and who would 
wish to see it treated, not as a production of nature, 
but as a work of human art. 
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THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE IN CONTRADISTINCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

I N claiming for tlie science of laiigu£tge a place 
among the physical scienceSp I was prepared to 
meet with many objections. The circle of the physicaJ 
sciences seemed closed, and it was not likely tliat a 
new claimant should at once be welcomed among the 
established branches and scions of the ancient aristo™ 
cracy of learning ^ 


^ Dr. Whewell classes the science of language as one of tlie 
palaitiological sciences ; but he makes a distinction between 
palaitiological sciences treating of material tilings, for instancCj 
geology, and others respecting the products which result from 
man’s imaginative and social endowments, for instance, compara - 
tive philology. He excludes the latter from the circle of the 
physical sciences, properly so called, but he adds : ‘We began 
our inquiry with the trust that any sound views which we should 
be able to obtain respecting the nature of truth in the physical 
sciences, and the mode of discovering it, must also tend to throw 
light upon the nature and prospects of knowledge of all other 
kinds — must be useful to us in moral, political, and philological 
researches. We stated this as a confident anticipation; and the 
evidence of the justice of our belief already begins to appear. 
We have seen that biology leads us to psychology, if we choose to 
follow the path; and thus the passage from the material to tlic 
immaterial has already unfolded itself at one point ; and we now 
perceive that there are several large provinces of speculation 
which concern subjects belonging to man’s immaterial nature, 
and which are governed by the same laws as sciences altogether 
physical It is not our business to dwell on the prospects wlficli 
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The first objection which was sure to be raised on 
the part of such sciences as botany, geology, or phy- 
siology is tills : — Language is the work of man; It 
was invented by man as a means of communicating 
Ills thoughts, when mere looks and gestures proved 
inefficient; and it was gradually, by the combined 
efforts of succeeding generations, brought to that 
perfection 'which we admire in the idiom of the Bible, 
the Vedas, the Koran, and in the poetry of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare. Now^ it is perfectly 
'true that if language he the work of man, in the 
same sense in -wliicli a statue, or a temple, or a poem, 
or a law are properly called the works of man, the 
science of language would have to be classed as an 
historical science. We sliould have a history of lan- 
guage as we have a history of art, of poetry, and of 
jurisprudence, but 'we could not claim for it a place 
side by side with the 'various branches of natural 
history. It is 'true, also, that if you consult the 
works of the most distinguished modem philosophers 
you will find that whenever they speak of language, 
they take it for granted that language is a human 
invention, that words are artificial signs, and that the 
varieties of human speech arose from different nations 
agreeing on difterent sounds as the most appropriate 
signs of then* different ideas. This view of the origin 
of language was so powerfully advocated by the leading 
philosophers of the last century, that it has retained 
an undisputed cuixeney even among those who, on 

our pliiloBOpby thus opens to our contemplation; but we may 
allow ourselves, in this last stage of our pilgrimage among the 
foundations of the physical sciences, to be clieered and animated 
by the ray that thus beams upon us, however dimly, from a higher 
and brighter re^on ^•-^Indicadons of the Creator , p. 146 . 
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almost every otlier point, are strongly opposed to the 
teaching of that school, A few voices, indeed, have 
been raised to protest against the theory of language 
being originally invented by man. But they, in their 
zeal to vindicate the divine origin of language, 
seem to have been carried away so far as to run 
counter to the express statements of the Bible, For 
ill the Bible it is not the Creator who gives names 
to all things, but Adam. ‘Out of the ground/ we 
read, ‘ the Lord God formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the aii* ; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them : and whatso- 
ever Adam called every living creature that was the 
name thereof I’ But with the exception of this small 
class of philosophers, more orthodox even than the 
Bible^ the generally received opinion on the origin of 
language is that which was held by Locke, which was 
powerfully advocated by Adam Smith in his Essm/ 
on the Origin of Language, appended to his Treatise 
on Moral Sentiments, and which was adopted witli 
slight modifications by Dugald Stewart. According 

^ Genesis ii. 19. 

^ St. Basil was accused by Euiiomius of denying Divine Pro- 
vidence, because lie would not admit that God had created the 
names of all things, but ascribed the invention of language to 
the faculties which God had implanted in man. St. Gregory, 
bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia (331-396), defended St. Basil. 
‘Though God has given to human nature its faculties/ he 
writes, ‘it does not follow that therefore He produces all the 
actions which we perform. He has given us the faculty of 
building a house and doing any other work; but we, surely, are 
the builders, and not He, In the same manner our faculty oi‘ 
speaking is the work of Him who has so framed our nature; but 
*tlie invention of words for naming each object is the work of our 
mind.’ See Ladevi-Eoclie, De VOriyine du Langatje, Bordeaux, 
1860, p. 14; also Horne Took©, Divefsions of Ihwhy, p. 19. 
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to tliem. 111 ail must have lived for a time in a, state 
of mutism, liis only means of commiiiiicatioii con- 
sisting ill gestures of the body, and in changes of 
the coiiiiteiiaiice, till at last, when ideas multiplied that 
could no longer he pointed at with the fingers, ' they 
found it necessary to invent artificial signs of which 
the meaning was fixed by mutual agreement/ We 
need not dwell on minor differences of opinion as to 
the exact process by which this artificial language is 
supposed to have been foiinecL Adam Smith would 
wish us to believe that the first artificial ivords were 
verbs. Nouns, he thinks, were of less lugent necessity 
because things could be pointed at or imitated, whereas 
mere actions, such as are expressed by verbs, could not. 
He therefore supposes that when people sa,w a wolf 
coming, they pointed at him, and simply cried out 'He 
comes/ Dugald Stewart, on the contrary, thinks that 
the first artificial words were nouns, and that the verbs 
were supplied by gesture ; that, therefore, when people 
saw a wolf coming, they did not cry ' He comes, ^ but 
' Wolf, Wolf,' leaving the rest to be imagined 'I 

But whether the verb or the noun was the first to 
be invented is of little importance ; nor is it possible 
for us, at the very beginning of our inquiry into the 
nature of language, to enter upon a minute examina- 
tion of a theory which represents language as a work 
of human art, and as established by mutual agree- 
ment as a medium of communication. While fully 
admitting that if this theory were true, the science of 
language would not come within the pale of the 
physical sciences, I must content myself for the pre- 
sent with pointing out that no one has yet explained 


* D. Stewart, Works, vdl. iii. p. 27. 

D 
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Ilow, witliout language, a discussion, however imperfect, 
on the merits of each word, such as must needs have 
preceded a mutual agreement, could have been carried 
on. But as it is the object of these lectures to prove 
that language is not a work of human art, in the same 
sense as painting, or builduig, or writing, or printing, 
I must ask to be allowed, in this preliminary stage, 
simply to enter my protest against a theory, which, 
though still taught in the schools, is, nevertheless, 1 
believe, without a single fact to support its truth. 

But there are other objections besides this which 
would seem to bar the admission of the science of 
language to the circle of the physical sciences. What- 
ever the origin of language may have been, it has 
been remarked v/ith a strong appearance of truth, 
that language has a history of its own, like art, like 
law, like religion; and that, therefore, the science of 
language belongs to the circle of the historiccd, or, as 
they used to be called, the moral, contradistinction 
to the physical sciences. It is a well-known fact, 
which recent researches have not shaken, that nature 
is incapable of progress or improvement. The flower 
which the botanist observes to-day was as perfect 
from the beginning. Animals which are endowed 
with what is called an artistic instinct, liave never' 
brought that instinct to a higher degree of perfection. 
The hexagonal cells of the bee are not more regular 
in the nineteenth century than at any earlier period, 
and the gift of song has never, as far as we know, been 
brought to a higher perfection by our nightingale 
than by the Philomele of the Greeks. 'Natural 
History/ to quote Dr. Whewelfs words ‘when 


Historic of Inductive Sciences, vol. iii. p. 531. 
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systematical!}'^ treated, excludes all tliat is liistorical, 
foi* it classes objects by their permanent and universal 
properties, and has nothing to do ivitli the iiari*atiori 
of particular or casual facts/ Now, if we consider 
tlie lai*ge niimber of tongues spoken in different parts 
of tlie world with all their dialectic and provmcial 
vaiieties, if we observe the great changes which each 
of these tongues has undergone in the course of 
centuries, how Latin was changed into Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, French, Walachian, 
and Eoiimanseh ; how Latin again, together with 
Greek, the Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic lan- 
U’lian'es, tos’etlier likewise with the ancient dialects of 
India and Persia, points back to an earlier language, 
tlie mother, if we may so call it, of the whole Indo- 
European or Aryan family of speech ; if we see how 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, with several minor 
dialects, are but different impressions of one and 
tlie same common type, and must all have flowed 
from the same source, the original language of the 
Semitic race ; and if we add to these two, the Aryan 
and Semitic, ot least one more well-established 
class of languages, the Turanian, comprising the 
dialects of the nomad races scattered over Central 
and Northern Asia, the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic^", 
Sarnoyedic, and Finnic, all radii from one common 
centre of speech : if we watch this stream of lan- 
guage rolling on through centuries in three mighty 
arms, which, before they disappeai’ from our sight 
in the far distance, clearly show a convergence 
towards one common source : it would seem, indeed, 


Names in w are names of classes as distinct from tbe names 
of single languages. 


D 2 
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as if there were an historical life inherent in language, 
and as if both the will of man and the power of time 
could tell, if not on its substance, at least on its 
form. And even if the mere local varieties of speech 
were not considered sufficient ground for excluding 
language from the domain of natural science, there 
would still remain the greater difficulty of reconciling 
the historical changes affecting every one of these 
varieties with the recognised principles of physical 
science. Every part of nature, whether mineral, 
plant, or animal, is the same in kind from tlie 
beginning to the end of its existence, whereas few 
languages could be recognised as the same after 
the lapse of but a thousand years. The language of 
Alfred is so different from the English of the present 
day that we have to study it in the same manner as 
we study Greek and Latin. We can read Milton 
and Bacon, Shakespeare and Hooker ; we can make 
out Wycliffe and Chaucer; but when we come to the 
English of the thirteenth century, we can but guess 
its meaning, and we fail even in this with works pre- 
vious to the Ormulum and Layamon. The historical 
changes of language may be more or less rapid, but 
they take place at all times and in all countries. 
They have reduced the rich and powerful idiom of 
the poets of the Yeda to the meagre and impure 
jargon of the modern Sepoy. They have trans- 
formed the language of the Zend-Avesta and of the 
mountain records of Behistun into that of Firdusi 
and the modern Persians ; the language of Virgil 
into that of Dante, the language of Ulfllas into that 
of Charlemagne, the language of Charlemagne into 
that of Goethe. We have reason to believe that the 
same changes take place with even greater violence 
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and rapidity in the dialects of savage tribes, altlKiUgh, 
in the absence of a wiitten literature, it is extremely 
difficult to obtain trustworthy information. But in 
the few instances where careful obsei’vations have* 
l)eeii iiiado on this interesting subject, it has been 
found that amoiig the wild and illiterate tribes of 
Siberia,, Africa, and Siam, two or three generations 
are sufficient to change the whole aspect of their 
dialects. The languages of highly civilised nations, 
on the contrary, become more mid more stationary, 
and soinetiiiies seem almost to lose their power of 
change. Where there is a classical literature, and 
where its language has spread to every town and 
village, it seems almost impossible that any further 
changes should take place. Nevertheless, the lan- 
guage of Eome, for so many centuries the cpieeii 
of the whole civilised world, was deposed by the 
modern Eomance dialects, and the ancient Greek was 
supplanted in the end by the modern Eomaic. And 
though the art of printing and the wide diffusion of 
Bibles and Prayer-books and newspapers have acted 
as still more powerful barriers to arrest the constant 
flow of human speech, we may see that the language 
of the authorised version of the Bible, though per- 
fectly intelligible, is no longer the spoken language 
of England. In Booker's Scrifture and Prayer- 
hook Glossary'^ the number of words or’ senses of 
words which have become obsolete since 1611 , 


^ A ScrqjfMre and Pmyer-booh Glossary : being uii explanation 
of obsolete words and phrases in the English Bible, Apocrypha, and 
Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. J. Booker : Dublin, 1862 . 
The Bible Word-book, a glossary of Old English Bible words by 
J. Eastwood and W. Aklis Wright : Cambridge, 1866 . 
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aihount to 388^, or nearly one fifteenth, part of the 
whole number of words used in the Bible. Smaller 
changes, changes of accent and meaning, the recep- 
tion of new, and the dropping of old words, we , may 
watch as taking place under our own eyes. Rogers‘S 
said that ‘ contemplate is bad enough, but hctlcony 
makes me sick,’ whereas at present no one is startled 
by cdntemplate instead of contSnplate, and hdlcon/y 
has become more usual than halcony. Thus Roo-me 
and cRaney, layloc and goold, have but lately bee.n 
driven from the stage by Rome, china, lila,G, and 
gold; and some courteous gentlemen of tlie old 
school still continue to be ohleeged instead of being 
ohligi^cP\ i^oretdh in the sense of a ^vaterfiill, and 
gill, in the sense of a rocky ravine, were not used in 
classical English before Wordsworth. TTa.ndboolxh\ 
though an old Anglo-Saxon word, has but latel}^ 
taken the place of manual; and a number of woi*ds 
such as cah for cabriolet, hiiss for omnibus, and even 
a verb such as to slmnt}^ ttemble still on the iDounilary 
line between the vulgar and the literary idioms. 


® Lectures on the English Lmiguage, ].)y G. .P. : New 

York, 1860, pp. 263 aiKl 630. These lectures embody tlio result 
of much careful research, and are full of valunhle oijservatious. 
They have lately been published in England, with useiiil ouiissious 
and additions hy I)r. Smith, under the title of Jlandhooh of the 
English Language. 

Marsh, p. 532, note. 

Trench, English Past and Present, p. 210, mentions great, 
which was pronounced greet in Johnson’s time, and tea, which Pope 
rhymes with ohe^j. 

Marsh, p. 589. 

Sir J. Stoddart, Glossology, p. 60. 

In HalliwelFs Dictionary of Archaisms ‘to sliimte’ is given irj 
the sense of to delay, to put off; — 
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Tliougli the graniinatical changes that have taken 
jhace since tlie publication of the authorised version 
are yet fewer in number, still we may point out 
some. The temiination of the third perscai singular 
in th is now entirely replaced by s. No one now 
says he liveth, but oiJy lie. lives. Several of the 
irregular imperfects and participles have assiiiiied a 
now form. ' No <-)ne no-w uses he spake, and he drave, 
instead of Ac speke, and he drove ; holpeu is replaced 
by ladpe.d ; holdeu. by hekl ; shopeo by shaped. The 
distmctioii between ye and you, the foiiiier being 
reserved for the nominative, the latter for all the 
otlier cases, is given up in modern English ; and 
wl'uit is apparently a new' grammatical form, the 
possessive pronoim its, has sprung into life since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. It never 
occurs in the Bible : and though it is used three or 
four times by Shakespeare, Ben Joiison does not 
recognise it as yet in his Englisli Grammaidl 
It is argued, therefore, that as language, differing 
thereby from all other productions of nature, is liable 

^ Schape us an ansiiere, and scimnte yow no lengere.’ 

Ifoo'te Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 67. 
Also in the sense of to shun, to move from, (North) : — 

‘ Tlien I drew me down into a dale, whereas the dumb deer 
Did shiver for a showeiu but I shunted from a freyke.’ 

Little Jolm Nobody, c. 1550. 

In Sir Gawaym and the Green Knight, ed. E. !Morris, Sir Gawaync 
is said to have shunt, i.c. to, have shrunk from a blow (v. 2280; 
see also 2268, 1902). In the JSarly English AUiteratwe Foems, ed. 
R. Morris, Abraham is said to sit sclmvit, i. a-skant or a-slant 
(B. 605, p. 56). See Mr. B. Morris’ remarks in the glossary, p. 1 90. 

^ Foure Posscssives : My, or Myn© ; Plurall, Our, ours. Thy, 
thine; Plurall, Your, yours. His, Hers, both in the plurall making, 
Their, theirs.’ See The English Gramnmr made hy Ben Johnson, 
1640, chap. XV, 
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to Mstorical alterations, it is not fit to be treated 
ill the same manner as the subject-matter of all the 
other physical sciences. 

There is something very plausible in tliis objection, 
but if we examine it more carefully, we shall find that 
it rests entirely on a confusion of terms. We must 
distinguish between historical change and natural 
growth. Art, science, philosophy, and religion all 
have a history ; language, or any other production 
of nature, admits only of growth. 

Lot us consider, first, that although there is a 
continuous change in language, it is not in the 
power of any man either to produce or to prevent it. 
We might think as well of changing the laws which 
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding an 
inch to our height, as of altering the laws of sjieech, 
or inventing new words according to our own plea- 
sure. As man is the lord of nature only if lie 
knows her laws and submits to them, the poet and 
the philosopher become the lords of language only 
if they know its laws and obey them. 

When the Emperor Tiberius had made a mistake 
and was reproved for it by Marcellus, another 
grammarian of the name of Capito, who happened 
to be present, remarked that what the emperor said 
was good Latin, or, if it were not, it would soon be 
so. Marcellus, more of a grammarian than a cour- 
tier, replied, ' Capito is a liar ; for, Csesar, thou 
canst give the Roman citizenship to men, but not to 
words/ A similar anecdote is told of the German 
Emperor Sigismund. When presiding at the Council 
of Constance, he addressed the assembly in a Latin 
speech, exhorting them to eradicate the schism of 
the Hussites. ‘ Videte Patres,^ he said, ‘ ut eradi- 
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cetis scliisinam Hussitarum.’ He was very imcere- 
moiiioiisly called to order by a monk, who called 
out/ Sereiiissime Rex, schisma est generis iieiitri^'V' 
The. emperor, however, without losing his presence 
of mind, asked the impertinent monk, ' How do you 
know it/ The old Bohemian schoolmaster replied, 
' Alexander Gallus says so/ ‘ And who is Alex- 
ander G alius/ the emperor rejoined. The monk 
replied, ' He was a monk.' ‘ Well,’ said the emperor, 
‘ and I am emperor of Rome ; and my word, I trust,, 
will he as good as the word of any monk/ No doubt 
the laughers were with the emperor ; but for all 
that, svhisma remained a neuter, and not even an 
emperor could change its gender or termination. 

The idea that language can be changed and 
improved by man is by no means a new one. We 
know that Protagoras, an ancient Greek pliilosoplier, 
after laying down some laws on gender, actually began 
to find fault with the text of Hom.er, because it did 
not agree with his rules. But here, as in every 
other instance, the attempt proved unavailing. Try 
to alter the smallest rule of English, and you will 
find that it is physically impossible. There is appa- 
rently a very small difference between much and 
very^ but you can hardly ever put one in the place 
of the other. You can say ‘ I am very happy,’ but 
not ‘ I am much happy,’ though you may say ‘ I am 
most happy/ On the contrary, you can say ‘I am 
much misunderstood,’ but not "I am very misun- 

As several of my reviewers have foimd fault with the monk 
for using the genitive nmtri, instead of neutrim^ I beg to refer to 
Priscianus, lib. vi. cap. i. and cap. vii. The expression gefieris neutrius, 
though frequently used by modem editors, has no authority, I 
believe, in ancient Latin. ' 
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derstood.' Tims the western Eomance dialects, 
Spanish and Portuguese, together with Walachian, 
can only employ the Latin word mar/is for forming 
comparatives: — Sp. mas dulce; Port, mais doce ; 
Wal. mai ditlce: while French, Provencal, and 
Italian only allow of ^diis for the same purpose : 
Ital. ‘piu> dolce ; Prov. plus dons; Fr. plus doux. 
It is l3y no means impossible, however, that tliis 
distinction between very, whicli is now used witli 
adjectives only, and miiclh, which precedes parti- 
ciples, should disappear in time. In fact, ‘ very 
pleased’ and ‘very delighted’ are expressions which 
may be heard in many drawing-rooms. But if 
that change take place, it will not be by the nnll of 
any individual, nor by the mutual agreement of any 
large number of men, but rather in spite of the 
exertions of grammarians and academies. And liero 
you perceive the first difference between history 
and growth. An emperor may change the laws of 
society, the forms of religion, the rules of art : it 
is in the power of one generation, or even of one 
individual, to raise an art to the highest pitch of 
perfection, while the next may allow it to lapse, till 
a new genius takes it up again with renewed ardoin*. 
In all this we have to deal with the conscious and 
intentional acts of individuals, and we therefore move 
on historical ground. If we compare the creations of 
Michael Angelo or Eaphael with the statues and 
frescoes of ancient Borne, we can speak of a history 
of art. We can connect two periods separated by 
thousands of years through the works of those who 
handed on the traditions of art from century to cen- 
tury ; but we shall never meet here with the same 
continuous and unconscious growth which connectB 
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tlie language of Plautus with that <jf Dante. Thc‘ 
process through which language is settled and unset- 
tled coiiifnnes in one the two opposite elements of 
necessity and free will Though the individual seems 
to be the prime agent in producing new words and 
new grammatical forms, he is so only after his indivi- 
duality has been merged in the comiiiori action of the 
family, tribe or nation to wliich he belongs. He can 
do nothing by himself, and the first impulse to a new 
formation in language, tliough given by an individual, 
is mostly, if not always, given without pi’emedita- 
tion, nay, unconsciously. The individual, as such, is 
powerless, and the results apparently produced by 
him depend on laws beyond his control, and on the 
co-operation of all those who form together wuth him 
one class, one body, or one organic whole. 

But, though it is easy to show, as we have just 
done, that language cannot be changed or moulded 
by the taste, the fancy, or genius of man, it is never- 
theless through the instrumentahty of man alone 
that language can be changed. Ever since Horace it 
has been usual to compare the changes of language 
with the growth of trees. But comparisons are 
treacherous things. What do we know of the real 
causes of the growth of a tree, and what can we 
gain by comparing things which we do not quite 
understand "with things which we luiderstand even, 
less ? Many peoj>le speak, for instance, of the termi- 
nations of the verb, as if they sprouted out from the 
root as from their parent-stock^®. But what ideas 

Horne Tooke, p. 629, ascribes tins opinion to Castelvetro, 
without, however, giving any proof that the Italian scholar really 
held this view. In its most extreme form this view was supported 
by Friedrich Schlegel. 
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can they connect with such expressions ? If we 
must compare language with a tree, there is one 
point which may be illustrated by this comparison, 
and this is that neither language nor the tree can 
exist or grow by itself. Without the soil, without air 
and light, the tree could not live ; it could not even 
be conceived to live. It is the same witli language. 
Language cannot exist by itself ; it requires a. soil 
on which to grow, and that soil is the human soul 
What is language without manl To speak of lan- 
guage as a thing by itself, as living a life of its own, 
as growing to maturity, producing offspring, and 
dying away, is sheer mythology ; and though we can- 
not help using metaphorical expressions, we should 
always be on our guard, when engaged in inquiries 
like the present, against being carried away by the 
very words which we are using. 

Now, what we call the growth of language com- 
prises two processes which should be carefully distin- 
guished, though they may be at work simultaneously. 
These two processes I call 

1. Dialectic Regeneration. 

2. Phonetic Decay. 

I begin with the second as the more obvious, 
though in reality its operations are mostly subsequent 
to the operations of dialectic regeneration. I must 
ask you at present to take it for granted that 
everything in language had originally a meaning. 
As language can have no other object but to express 
our meaning, it might seem to follow almost by 
necessity that language should contain neither more 
nor less than what is required for that purpose. It 
would also seem to foUow that if language contains 
no more than what is necessary for conveying a 
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certain meaning, it would be impossible to modify 
any part of it witlioiit defeating its very purpose. 
Tliis is really tlie case in some languages. In 
Chinese, for instance, ten is expressed by sht It 
would be impossible to change sh% in the slightest 
way without making it unfit to express ten. If 
instead of sh% we pronounced fsi, this would mean 
seven, but not ten. But now, suppose we wislied to 
express double the quantity of ten, twice ten, or 
twenty. We should in Chinese take eftl, which is 
two, put it before sM, and say etd-sM, twenty. The 
same caution which applied to sM, applies again 
to efd-sM,. As soon as you change it, by adding or 
dropping a single letter, it is no longer twenty, 
but either something else or nothing. We find 
exactly the same in other languages whicli, like 
Chinese, are called monosyllabic. In Tibetan, chu 
is ten, nyi two ; nyi-clm, twenty. In Burmese she is 
ten, nhit two ; nhit-she, twenty. 

But how is it ill English, or in Gothic, or in Greek 
and Latin, or in Sanskrit? We do not say two-ten 
in English, nor dno-deeem in Latin, nor dvi-daki in 
Sanskrit 

We fincF^ in 

Sanskrit Greek Latin English 

viii^ati eikati viginti twenty. 

Now here we see, first, that the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, are only local modifications of one and 
the same original word ; whereas the English twenty 
is a new compound, and like the Gothic tvai tigjus 
(two decads), the Anglo-Saxon tuSntig, framed from 

Bopp, Oomparatim Grammar, § 320. Schleicher, Deutsche 
Bprache, s. 233. 
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Teutonic materials ; a product, as we shall see, of 
dialectic regeneration. 

We next observe that the first part of the Latin 
vigiiiti and of the Sanskrit mnmti contains the 
same number, which from dvi has been reduced to 
This is not very extraordinary ; for the Latin 
his, twice, stands likewise for an original dvis, and 
that corresponds to the English twice, the Greek 
dis. This dis appears again as a Latin preposition, 
meaning a-two ; so that, for instance, discussion 
means, originally, striking a-two, different from per- 
cussion, which means striking through and through. 
Discussion is, in fact, the cracking of a nut in order 
to get at its kernel. Well, the same word, dvi or 
vi, we have in the Latin word for twenty, which 
is vi-ginti, the Sanskrit vinmti 

It can likewise be proved that the second part 
of viginti is a corruption of the old word for ten. 
Ten, in Sanskrit, is damn ; from it is derived dasati, 
a decad ; and this dasati was again reduced to sati ; 
thus giving us with vi for dvi, two, the Sanskrit 
vinsati, instead of vi + sati, twenty. The Latin 
viginti, the Greek eilcati, owe their origin to the 
same process. 

Now consider the immense difierence — I do not 
mean in sound, but in character — between two such 
words as the Chinese edl-shl, two-ten, or twenty, and 
those mere cripples of words which we meet with 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In Chinese there is 
neither too much, nor too little. The word speaks 
for itself, and requires no commentary. In Sanskrit, 
on the contrary, the most essential parts of the two 
component elements are gone, and what remains is a 
kind of metamorphic agglomerate which cannot be 
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understood witliont a most ininute microscopic ana- 
lysis. Here, then, we have an instance of wliat is 
meant by 'plhonetio cormption ; and you will perceive 
liow, not only the form, but the whole nature of 
language is destroyed by it. As soon as phone tie 
cormption shows itself in a language, that language 
lias lost wliat we considered to be the most essential 
character of all human speech, 3iamely, that eveiy 
part of it should have a meaning. The people who 
spoke Sanskrit were as little aware that vinsati meant 
twice ten as Frenchman is that vingt contains the 
remains of deux and dix. Language, therefore, has 
entered into a new stage as soon as it submits to the 
attacks of phonetic change. The life of language 
lias become benumbed and extinct in those words 
or portions of words which show the first traces of 
this phonetic mould. Henceforth those words or 
poitions of words can be kept up only artificially 
or by tradition ; and, what is important, a distinction 
is lieiiceforth established between what is substantial 
or radical, and what is merely formal or grammatical 
in words. 

For let us now take another instance, which will 
make it clearer how phonetic corruption leads to 
the first appearance of so-called grammatical forms. 
We are not in the habit of looking on twenty as 
the plural or dual of ten. But how was a plural ori- 
ginally formed 1 In Chinese, which from the first has 
guarded most carefully against the taint of phonetic 
corruption, the plural is formed in the most sensible ‘ 
manner. Thus, man in Chinese is ; hiai means 
the whole or totality. Tiiis added to gin gives §in- 
hiai, which is the plural of man. There are other 
words which are used for the same purpose in Chinese ; 
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for instance, which means a class. Hence a 
stranger, followed by pH, class, gives i-pH, strangers. 
We have similar plurals in English, but we do not 
reckon them as grammatical forms. Thus, man-ldnd 
is formed exactly like i-pH, stranger-kind ; Christen- 
dom is the same as all Christians, and clergy is 
synonymous with clerici. The same process is fol- 
lowed in other cognate languages. In Tibetan the 
plural is formed by the addition of such words as 
hun, all, and t'sogs, multitude^®. Even the numerals, 
nine and hundred, are used for the same purpose. 
And here again, as long as these words are fully 
understood and kept alive, they resist f)honetic cor- 
ruption ; but the moment they lose, so to say, their 
presence of mind, phonetic corruption sets in, and 
as soon as phonetic corruption has commenced its 
ravages, those portions of a word whicli it affects 
retain a merely artificial or conventional existence 
and dwindle down to grammatical terminations. 

I am afraid I should tax your patience too much 
were I to enter here on an analysis of the gramma- 
tical terminations in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin, in 
order to show how these terminations arose out of 
independent words which were slowly I'ediiced to 
mere dust by the constant wear and tear of speecli. 
But in order to explain how the principle of phonetic 
decay leads to the foimation of grammatical termina- 
tions, let us look to languages with whicli we are 
more familiar. Let us take the French adverb. We 
are told by French grammaiians^^ that in order to 
form adverbs we have to add the termination menl 

Foncaux, Grammaire Tihetaim,xi, 27, and Preface, p. x. 

Fuchs, Momanische SpracJisn, s. 365. 
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Tims from hon, good, we form hommmnt ; from vrai, 
true, ■vraiment Tliis termination does not exist in 
Latin. But we meet in Latin witli expressions 
Biicii as hyh.a mente, in good faitL We read in Ovid, 
‘ Insistaiii forti mentef I shall insist with a strong 
mind or will, I shall insist strongly ; in Freud i, 
\J’iiisisterai fortementd Glosses in inecli^eval MSS. 
are introduced hy ant, vd, sen, id est, hoc est, or by 
i}L cdia ''iuente, and this comes to mean mitreQueM, or 
otherwise Therefore, what has happened in the 
STOW til of Latin, or in the change of Latin into 
French, is simply tliis : in phrases such as forti 'iiiente, 
the last word was no longer felt as a distinct word, 
and it lost at the same time its distinct proniiiiciar 
tion. Mente, the ablative of mans, was changed into 
•'ownt, and was preserved as a merely formal element, 
a,s the termination of adverbs, even in cases where a 
recollection of tlie original meaning of inente (with 
a mind), would have rendered its employment per- 
fectly imj)ossible. If we say in Fiench tliat a liarnmer 
tails lourdement, we little suspect that we ascribe to 
a piece of iron a heavy mind. In Italian, though 
the adverbial termination mente in chiaramente is no 
longer felt as a distinct word, it has not as yet been 
affected by phonetic corruption ; and in Spanish it is 
sometimes used as a distinct word, though even then 
it cannot be said to have retained its distinct mean- 
ing, Tlius, instead of saying, ‘claramente, concisa- 
mente y elegantemente,’ it is more elegant to say in 
Spanish, ‘ ckra, concisa y elegante mente.' 

Quintilian, v. 10, 52. ‘Bond mente factum, ideo palam; maid, 
ideo ex insidiis.’ 

Grimm, MecktsdtUeHhwner, p. 2. 
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It is difficult to form any conception of tlie exten t 
to wliicli tlie whole surface of a language may be 
altered by what we have just described as phonetic 
change. Think that in the French vingt you have 
the same elements as in deux and dix; that tlio 
second part of the French douze, twelve, represents 
the Latin decim in duodecim; that the final te of 
trente was originally the Latin ginta in trigirda, 
which ginta was ag'ain a derivation and abbreviation 
of the Sanskrit dasa or dakiti, ten. Then consider 
how early this phonetic disease must have brolcen 
out. For in the same manner as vingt in French, 
veinte in Spanish, and venti in Italian presuppose 
the more primitive viginti which we find in Latin, so 
this Latin viginti^ together with the Greek eikati, 
and the Sanskrit vinSati presuppose an earlier lan- 
guage from wdxich they are in turn derived, and in 
w’hich, previous to viginti, there must have been a 
more primitive form dvi-ginti, and previous to tlds 
again, another compound as clear and intelligible a,s 
the Chinese e4l-sM, consisting of the ancient Aryan 
names for two, dvi, and ten, dasati. Such is the 
virulence of this phonetic change, that it will some- 
times eat away the whole body of a word, and leave 
notliing behind but decayed fragments. Thus, dster, 
which in Sanskrit is svasa7'‘'^'\ appears in Pehlvi and 
in Ossetian as cho. Daughter, which in Sanskrit is 
dmliitar, has dwindled down in Boliemian to dxd 
(pronounced Uiy^. Who would believe tlwit tear 

Sanskrit s = Persian h; therefore smmr •=. hmhar. This 
becomes cJiohar, chor, and dm. Zend, qmilm, ji(!C. qmiJmrem; 
Persian, IcMMr. Bopp, Co^wp, Gvomi., § 35. 

Schleicher, Beitr&ge, b. ii. s. 392 : dd r:: dtiffte ; gen. dmre = 
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and larme are derived from the same source; that 
the French mPme contains the Latin se'^netipsissham ; 
that ill (fvjomxThui wo liave the Latin -word dies 
twice or that to dowal, a verb in ordinary use 
among the joiners in Yorkshire, is the same as the 
English to dovetail ? Who would recognise the 
Latin pater in the Armenian hayrf Yet there is 
no difficulty in identifying and pater; and 

as several initial As in Armenian correspond to an 
original p iliet —pes, pedis ; king — Greek p)e)ite, five ; 
Ao7i/r = Greek pyi\ fire), we can easily understand 
Iiow the Armenian liayr is really a parallel form of 
the Latin 

We are accustomed to call these changes the 
growth of language, but it would be more appro- 
priate to call this process of phonetic change decay, 
and thus to distinguish it from the second, or dia- 
lectic process, whicli we must now examine, and 
which involves, as you will see, a more real principle 
of growth. 

In order to understand the meaning of dialectic 
regeneration we must first see clearly what we 
ineaii by dialect. We saw befoi’e that language has 
no independent substantial existence. Language 
exists in man, it lives in being spoken, it dies with 
each word that is pronounced, and is no longer 
heard. It is a mere accident tliat language should 
ever have been reduced to writing, and have been 
made the vehicle of a written literature. Even now 
the largest number of languages are unwritten, and 


liui'szho'die, Ital oggi and oggidi; jmr=:dmmuwi, from dies, 
^'VSee M. M.’s Letter to Ghefoalier Bwmen, On the Turanian 
Languages, p. 67. 
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have produced no literature. Among the numerous 
tribes of Central Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia, 
language still lives in its natural state, in a state of 
continual combustion ; and it is there that we must 
go if we wish to gain an insight into the growth of 
human speech previous to its being arrested by any 
literary interference. What we are accustomed to calf 
languages, the literary idioms of Greece, and Eome, 
and India, of Italy, France, and Spain, must be con- 
sidered as artificial, rather than as natural forms of 
speech. The real and natural life of language is in, 
its dialects, and in spite of the tyranny exercised by 
the classical or literary idioms, the day is still very fa.r 
off which is to see the dialects, even of such classical 
languages as Italian and French, entirely eradicated. 
About twenty of the Italian dialects have been 
reduced to writing, and made known by the press 
Champollion-Figeac reckons the most distinguislial)le 
dialects of France at, fourteen Tlie number of 
modern Greek dialects is carried by some as high 
as seventy, and though many of these are hardly 
more than local varieties, yet some, like the Txa- 
conic, difier from the literary language as mucli an 
Doric diffei’ed from Attic. In the island of Lesl)os, 
villages distant from each other not more than, two 
or three hours have fi^equently peculiar words of 
their own, and their own peculiar proniinciatiou“b 
But let us take a language which, though not with- 
out a literature, has been less under the influence of 

Sec Marsh, p. G78; Sir John Stoikhirt’s Glossology^ s. 31 

Glossology, p. S3. 

«« JUd, p. 29. 

s& Pmdom, 1859, Nos. 227, 229; J^eUsokH/l JUr vergki- 
chende Sprachforschung, x. a. 190. 
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eifissical writers tbaii Italian or French, an, cl we sliall 
then see at once liow abundant the growth, of dialects. 
The Friesian, which is spoken on a small ai’ea on the 
iiortli-western coast of Germany, between the Scheldt 
^aiid Jutland, and on the islands near the shore, which 
lias been spoken there for at least two thr>iisaiicl 
years'^'*, and which possesses literary dociimeuts a,s 
old as the tAvelfth century, is broken up into endless 
local dialects. I quote from Kohl’s Traiuds. ^ The 
(jommonest tilings,’ he writes, which ai*e named 
almost alike all oA-er Eui’ope, receive (|uite different 
names in the different Friesian Islands. Thus, in 
Kimum, father is called aaij ; on the Haliigs, haha^ 
or bahe; in Sylt,focler or vaar ; in many districts on 
the mainlancl, tcite ; in the eastern part of Folir, oti 
or ohitj, Althoiigh these people live Avitliin a coiij)le 
of German miles from each other, these Avords differ 
more than the Italian padre and the English father. 
Even the names of their districts and islands are 
totally different in different dialects. The island of 
Sylt is called Sol, Sol, and SaV Each of these 
dialects, though it might be made out by a Friesian 
scholar, is unintelligible except to the peasants of 
each narrow district in which it prevails. What is 
therefore generally called the Friesian language, and 
described as such in Friesian grammars, is in reality 
but one out of many dialects, though, no doubt, the 
most important; and the same holds good with 
regard to all so-caUed literary languages. 

It is a mistake to imagine that dialects are every- 
where corruptions of the literary language. Even 


Grimm, GmchkUe d&r I)mtschm% Spmche, s, 668; Marsh, 
p. 379., 
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in EnglancP^ tlie local patois have many fonnw 
which are more primitive than the language of 
Shakespeare, and the richness of their vocabulary 
surpasses, on many fhat of the ciassicaJ 

writers of any period. Dialects have always been 
the feeders rather than the channels of a. literary 
language; anyhow, they are parallel streams whicli 
existed long before the time when one of them wm 
raised to that temporary eminence which is the result 
of literary cultivation. 

What Grimm says of the origin of dialects in, 
general applies only to such as are produced by 
phonetic corruption. ‘ Dialects,’ he writes 'develop 
themselves progressively, and the more we look 
backward in the history of language the smaller is 
their number, and the less definite their features. 
All multiplicity arises gradually from an original 
unity.’ So it seems, indeed, if we build our theorieB 
of language exclusively on the materials supjilied by 
literary idioms, such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic, But what were these very languages before 
they had been fixed by literary cultivation? Are 


^Some people, wlio may have been taught to eonshler the 
Dorset dialect as having originated from corruption of the written 
English, may not be prepared to bear that it is not only a separate 
offspring from the Anglo-Saxon tongue, but purer, and in some eases 
richer, than the dialect which is chosen as the national speech.’ — 
Barnes, JFoems in Dorset Dialect, Preface, p. xiv. 

^ En general, Fhebreu a beaucoup plus de rapports avec l’ara])c 
vulgaire qu’avec Farabe littoral, comme j’aurai peut-6tre Foccasion 
de le montrer ailieurs, et il en r6sulte que ce quc nous appollons 
Farabe vulgaire est dgalement un dialecte fort ancien,’ — Munk, 
Jowmal Asiaiique, 1850, p. 229, note. 

G-mMcMe der Deutschen Sprache, s. 833. 
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vcc t(’# wiippcse tluiit iu Iiicliii, — a country as kirgc 
aijiiost as Europe, and divided l>y moiiiitaios, forests, 
and deserts, — one and the sani,e language was spoken 
wlicn tlie p(jets of the Veda sang their first liyiiins to 
celebrate the power of their gods ? Does not Greece 
show us, even in its literature, a variety of local 
dialects, and does what we call the classical Latin 
pretend to be anything hut one out of the many 
dialects of Latiiiin, spoken by the patrician families 
of Rome ? Dialects exist previous to the formation 
of literary .languages, foi* every literary language is 
but one out of many dialects ; nor does it at all 
follow that, after one of them has thus been raised 
to the dignity of a literary language, the others 
should suddenly be silenced or strangled like the 
brothers and play-fe.llows of a Turkish Sultan. On 
the contrary, they live on in full vigour, though 
in compara^tive obscurity; and unless the literary 
and courtly languages invigorate themselves by a 
constantly renewed intercourse mth their former 
companions, the popular dialects will sooner or later 
assert their ascendancy. Literary languages, such as 
Sanslait, Greek, and Latin, are the royal heads in 
the history of language. But as political history 
ought to be more than a clironicle of royal dynasties, 
so the historian of language ought never to lose sight 
of those lower and popular strata of speech from 
which these dynasties originally sprang, and by which 
alone they are supported. 

Here, however, lies the difficulty. How are we 
to trace the history of dialects? In the ancient 
histoiy of language, literary dialects alone supply us 
with materials, whereas the very existence of spoken 
dialects is hardly noticed by ancient writers. 
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We are toldj indeed, by Pliny'^^, that in Colchis 
there were more than three hundred tribes speaking’ 
different dialects ; and that the Eonians, in order to 
carry on any intercourse with the natives, had to 
employ a hundred and thirty interpreters. This is 
probably an exaggeration ; but we have no reason 
to doubt the statement of Strabo who speaks 
of seventy tribes living together in that country, 
which, even now, is called ‘the mountain of lan- 
guages/ In modern times, again, when mission- 
aries have devoted themselves to the study of tljo 
languages of savage and illiterate tribes, they have 
seldom been able to do more than to acquire one out 
of many dialects; and, where their exertions have 
been at all successful, that dialect which they liad 
reduced to writing, and made the medium of their 
civilising influence, has soon assumed a kind of lite- 
rary supremacy, so as to leave the rest behin<l as 
barbarous jai'gons. Yet, whatever is known of the 
dialects of savage tribes is chiefly .or entirely due 
to missionaries ; and it is much to be desired that 
their attention should again and again be directed 
to this interesting problem of the dialectic life of 
language wliich they alone have the means of 
elucidating. Gabriel Sagard, who was sent as a. 
missionary to the Hurons in 1626, and publislied 
Ms Grand Voyage du Pays des Enrons, a,t Paris, 
in 1631, states that among these North. American 

Pliny, vi. 5; BevYm, Oatalogo^l 118. 

Pliny depends on Timosthenes, wlioin Sfcrabo declares nutrust- 
worthy (ii. p. 93, ed. Oasanb.). Strabo himself says of DioscuritiB, 

<TVP^pX€(rBaL is alr^p i^dop^iKOPta, oi 3^ Kal rpia^Vw Wprj (f)a<Tlp ats 

omp tm Zvrm fiiXn (x. p. 498), The last words refer probably to 
Timosthenes. 
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tribes hardly one village speaks the same language 
lis another ; nay, that two families of the same 
village do not speak exa,ctly the same language. 
And lie adds what is important, that their ]a.rigiuig*e 
is changing every day, and is alieady so iiiiic]i 
changed that the ancient Huron language is almost 
oiitirelj" different from the present. During tlie last 
two huiidi’ed years, on the contrary, the languages of 
the Hiirons and Irocpiois are said not to liavo changed 
at We read of missionaries in Central America: 


Du FouceaUf p. 110. 

S. F. Wakleck, a M. Jomm'd dati ErwimnH de Palenque, 
Anieriqm Centrah. (*^11 ne poiiviiit se servir, en 1833, d’liii voca- 
bulaire conipoHC avec lieaucoiip dc soiu dix ans anparavant.’) ^ But 
sncb is tlio tendency of languages, amongst nations in the Imiitei- 
state, rapidly to diverge from each other, that, a|)art from those 
primitive words, a much greater diversity is found in Indian lan- 
guages, well known to have sprung ft‘om a common source, tliaii in 
kindred European tongues. Thus, although the Miusi were only a 
tribe of the Delawares, and adjacent to them, even some of tlieir 
numerals differed.’ — Archceologia Ainericmia, vol. ii. p. 160. 

^ Most men of mark have a style of their own. If the community 
be large, and there be many who have made language their study, 
it is only such imiovations as have real merit that become perma- 
nent. If it be small, a single eminent man, especially where writing 
is unknown, may make gi-eat changes. There being no one to chal- 
lenge the propriety of his innovations, they become first fashionable 
and then lasting. The old and better vocabulary drops, If, for 
instance, England had been a small country, and scarce a writer of 
distinction in it but Carlyle, he without doubt would have much 
altered the language. As it is, tliough he has his imitators, it is 
little probable that he will have a perceptible influence over the 
common diction. Hence, where writing is unknown, if the com- 
munity be broken up into small tribes, the language very I’apidly 
changes, and for the worse. An offset from an Indian tribe in a 
few generations has a language unintelligible to the parent-stock. 
Hence the vast number of languages among the small hunting tribes 
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wlio iitteiiipted to write down the language of savagc! 
tribes, and who compiled with great care a dictionary 
of all the words they could lay hold of. Eeturning 
to the same tribe after the lapse of only ten years, 
they found that this dictionary had become antiquated 
and useless. Old words had sunk to the ground, and 
new ones had risen to the surface; and to all outward 
appearance the language was completely changed. 

Nothing surprised the Jesuit missionaries so much 
as the immense mmiher of languages spoken by the 
natives of America. But this, far from being a, 
proof of a high state of civilisation, rather showed 
that the various races of America had never sub- 
mitted, for any length of time, to a powerful political 
concentration, and that they had never succeeded in, 
founding great national empires. Hervas reduces, 
indeed, all the dialects of America to eleven families'^^ 
— four for the south, and seven for the north ; but 
this could be done only by the same careful and 
minute comparison which enables us to class the 
idioms spoken in Iceland and Ceylon as cogna-te 
dialects. For practical purposes the dialects of 
America are distinct dialects, and the people who 
speak them are mutually unintelligible. 

We hear the same observations everywhere where 


of Indians in North and South America, which yet are all evidently 
of a common origin, for their principles are identical. The larger, 
therefore, the community, the more permanent the language; the 
smaller, the less it is permanent, and the greater the degeneracy. 
The smaller the community, the more confined tlie range of ideas, 
consequently the smaller the vocabulary necessary, and the falling 
into abeyance of many words. —Dr. Eae, The Folymsimi, No. 23, 
1862. 

Gatalogo, i. 393. 
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Uie rank growth of dialects lia,s been watched hj 
intelligent observers. If we turn our eyes to 
Biirmali, we find that the Burmese language has 
produced a considerable literature, and is the recog- 
nised mediiiiii of communication not only in Biirmali, 
but likewfise in Pegu and Arakan. But the intricate 
inoiiiitain ranges of the peninsula of tlie Irawaddy'^'^ 
afford a safe refuge to many independent tribes, 
spealdng their own independent dialects ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Manipura alone, Captain Gordon 
collected no less than twelve dialects. ' Some of 
them/ lie says, ' are spolven by no more than thirty or 
fiirty families, yet so different from the rest as to be 
imintelligible to the nearest neighboinhood.’ The Rev. 
N. Brown, the excellent American missionary, who 
has spent his whole life in preaching the Gospel in 
that part of tlie world, tells us t]3at some tribes wdio 
left their native village to settle in another valley, 
became unintelligible to their forefathers in two or 
three generations^*^. 

In the North of Asia the Ostiakes, as Messer- 
schmidt informs us, though really speaking the same 
language everywhere, have produced so many words 
and forms peculiar to each tribe, that even within 
the limits of twelve or twenty German miles, com- 
munication among them becomes extremely difficult 
Castrki, the heroic explorer of the languages of 
northern and central Asia^, assures us that some of 
the Mongolian dialects are actually entering into a 
new phase of grammatical life; and that while the 

Turanian LanguageSy p. 114, 

Ibid. p. 233. 

" Ibid. p. 30. 
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literary language of the Mongolians has no terminal 
tions for the persons of the verb, that characteristic 
feature of Turanian speech had lately broken out in 
the spoken dialects of the Buriates and in the Tuii- 
gusic idioms near Njertsehinsk in Siberia. 

One more observation of the same character from 
the pen of Robert Moffat, in his Mmioriwnj Scenes 
(end Labours in Southern Africa. ‘The purity and 
liarmoiiy of language,'’ he writes, ‘is kept up by their 
pitch os or public meetings, by their festivals and 
ceremonies, as well as by their songs and their con- 
stant intercourse. With the isolated villagers of the 
desert it is far otherwise ; they have no such 
meetings ; they are compelled to traverse the wilds, 
often to a great distance from their native village. 
On such occasions fathers and mothers, and all who 
can bear a burden, often set out for weeks at a 
time, and leave their children to the care of two or 
three infirm old people. The infant progeny, some 
of whom are beginning to lisp, while others can 
just master a whole sentence, and those still further 
advanced, romping and playing together, the chil- 
dren of nature, through their live-long day, become 
habituated to a language of their oimi. The more 
voluble condescend to the less precocious; and thus, 
from this infant Babel, proceeds a dialect of a host of 
mongrel words and phrases, joined together without 
rule, and in the course of one generation the entire 
character of the language is changed. 

Such is the life of language in a state of nature ; 
and in a similar manner, we have a right to conclude, 
languages grew up wliich we only know after tlie 
bit and bridle of literature were thrown over their 
necks., It need not be a written or classical litera- 
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tnre to give an ascendency to one out of many 
dialects, and to impart to its peculiarities an undis- 
puted legitimacy. Speeches^ at pitches or public 
meetings, popular ballads, national laws, religious 
oracles, exercise, though to a smaller extent, the 
same influence. They will arrest the natural flow of 
language in the coimtless rivulets of its dialects, and 
give a permanency to certain formations of speech 
which, without these external influences, could lia,ve 
enjoyed but an ephemeral existence. Though we 
cannot fully enter, at present, on the problem of the 
origin of language, yet this we can clearly see, that 
whatever the origin of language, its first tendency 
must have been towards an unbounded variety. To 
this tliere Avas, liowever, a natural check, which 
prepared from the very beginning the groAvth of 
national and liteiary languages. The language of 
tlie father became the language of a family ; the 
language of a family that of a clan. In one and 
tlio same clan different families would preserve 
among themseh^es their own familiar forms and 
expressions. They would add new words, some so 
faiicifui and quaint as to be hardly intelligible to 
other members of the same clan. Such expressions 
would naturally be suppressed, as Ave suppress pro- 
vincial peculiarities and pet Avords of our oavii, at 
large assemblies where all clansmen meet and are 
expected to take part in general discussions. But 
they Avould be cherished all the more round tlie 
lire of each tent, in proportion as the general dialect 
of the clan assumed a more formal character. 
Class dialects, too, would spring up ; the dialects of 
servants, grooms, shepherds, and soldiers. Women 
would have their own household words; and the 
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rising generation would not be long witboiit a more 
racy phraseology of their own. Even we, in tliis 
literary age, and at a distance of thousands of years 
from those early fathers of language, do not speak 
at home as we speak in public. The same circum- 
stances which give rise to the formal language of a 
clan, as distinguished from the dialects of families, 
produce, on a larger scale, the languages of a confede- 
ration of clans, of nascent colonies, of rising nationali- 
ties. Before there is a national language, there liave 
always been hundreds of dialects in districts, towns, 
villages, clans, and families ; and though the progress 
of civilisation and centralisation tends to reduce their 
number and to soften their features, it has not as yet 
annihilated them, even in our own time. 

Let us now look again at what is commonly called 
the history, but what ought to be called, the natural 
growth, of language, and we shall easily see tliat it 
consists chiefly in the play of the two principles wliich 
we have just examined, phonetic decay and dialectic 
Tegeneration or growth. Let us take the six Bomance 
languages. It is usual to call these the daughters of 
Latin. I do not object to the names of parent and 
daughter as applied to languages; only we must not 
allow such apparently clear and simple terms to 
cover obscure and vague conceptions. Now if wa 
call Italian the daughter of Latin, we do not mean 
to ascribe to Italian a new vital principle. Not a 
single radical element was newly created for the 
formation of Italian. Italian is Latin in a new 
form. Italian is modern Latin, or Latin ancient 
Italian. The names mother and daughter only mark 
different periods in the growth of a language sub^ 
siantkUy the same. To speak of Latin dying in 
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giving birth to her offspring is again pure niytlio- 
logy, and it would be easy to prove that Latin 
was a living language long after Italian had learnt 
to run alone. Only let iis clearly see what we mean 
by Latin. The classical Latin is one out of many 
dialects spoken by the Aryan inhabitants of Italy. 
It was the dialect of Latiimi, in Latium the dialect of 
Eome, at Eome the dialect of the patricians. It was 
fixed by Livius Andronicus, Ennius, Niuvius, Cato, 
and Lucretius, polished by the Scipios, Hortensius, 
and Cicero. It was the language of a restricted 
class, of a political party, of a literary set. Before 
their time, the language of Eome must have changed 
and fluctuated considerably. Polybius tells us 
(iii. 22), that the best-informed Eomans could not 
make out without difficulty the language of tlie 
ancient treaties between Eome and Carthage. 
Horace admits {Ep. ii. 1, 86), that he could not 
understand the old Salian poems, and he hints that 
no one else could. Quintilian (i. 6, 40) says, that 
the Salian priests themselves could hardly understand 
their sacred hymns. If the plebeians had obtained the 
upperhand instead of the patricians, Latin would have 
been very different from what it is in Cicero, and we 
know that even Cicero, having been brought up at 
Arpinum, had to give up some of his provincial pecu- 
liarities, such as the dropping of the final 6*, when lie 
began to mix in fashionable society, and had to write 
for his new patrician friends^b After having been 

Quintilian, ix. 4. ^ Nam necjue Lucilium putant uti eadem (s) 
ultima, cum dicit Serenu fuit, et Dignu loco. Quin etiam Cicero 
in Oratore plures antiquorum tradit sic locutos,’ In some plirases 
the final a was omitted in conversation ; e. g. ahin for abisne, vidan 
for videsne, for opus est, eona^m for conaberis. 
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established as the language of legislation, religiorij, 
literature, and general civilisation, the classical Latin 
dialect became stationary and stagnant* It could 
not grow, because it was not allowed to change or to 
deviate from its classical correctness. It was haunted 
by its own ghost. Literary dialects, or what are com- 
monly called classical languages, pay for their tem- 
porary greatness by inevitable decay. They are like 
stagnant lakes at the side of great rivers. They form 
reservoirs of what was once living and runiiiiig speech, 
but they are no longer carried on by the main current. 
At times it may seem as if the whole stream of lan- 
guage was absorbed by these lakes, and we can 
hardly trace the small rivulets which run on in tlie 
main bed. But if lower down, that is to say, later in 
history, we meet again with a new body of stationary 
language, forming or formed, we may be sure that 
its tributaries were those very rivulets which for a 
time were almost lost from our sight. Or it may bo 
more accurate to compare a classical or literary idiom 
with the frozen surface of a river, brilliant aiiid 
smooth, but stiff and cold. It is mostly hj political 
commotions that tins surface of the more polite and 
cultivated speech is broken and carried away by tlie 
waters rising underneath. It is during times when 
the higher classes are either crushed in religious and 
social struggles, or mix again with the lower classes 
to repel foreign invasion; when literary occupations 
are discouraged, palaces burnt, monasteries pillaged, 
and seats of learning destroyed — it is then that the 
popular, or, as they are called, the vulgar dialects, 
which had formed a kind of undercurrent, rise 
beneath the crystal surface of the literaiy language, 
and sweep away, like the waters in spring, the cum- 
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brous foriiuitions of a bygone age. In more peaceful 
times, a new and popular literature springs up in a 
language wliich seems to have been formed by con- 
cj_ nests or revolutions, but wdiich, in reality, had been 
growing up long before, and was only brought out, 
ready made, by historical events. From this point 
of view we can see that no literary language can 
ever be said to have been the mother of another lan- 
guage. As soon as a language loses its unbomidecl 
capability of change, its carelessness about what it 
throws away, and its readiness in alwa)^s supplying 
instantaneously the wants of mind and heart, its natural 
life is changed into a merely artificial existence. It 
may still live on for a long time, but while it seems 
to be the leading shoot, it is in reality but a broken 
and witliering branch, slowly falling from the stock 
from which it sj)rang. The sources of Italian are 
not to be found in the classical literature of Eome, 
but in the popular dialects of Italy. English 
did not spring from the Anglo-Saxon of Wessex 
only, but from the dialects spoken in every part of 
Great Britain, distinguished by local peculiaiities 
and modified at different times by the influence of 
Latin, Danish, Norman, French, and other foreign 
elements. Some of the local dialects of English, as 
spoken at the present day, are of great importance 
for a critical study of English ; and a French prince, 
now living in this country, deserves great credit for 
i3ollecting what can still be saved of English dialects. 
Hindustani is not the daughter of Sanskrit as we find it 
in the Yedas, or in the later literature of the Brahmans : 
it is a branch of the living speech of India, spiinging 
from the same stem from which Sanskrit sprang, when 
it first assumed its literary independence. 
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While tliiis endeavouring to place the cliaractei* of 
dialects, as the feeders of language, in a clean light,, 
I may appear to some of my hearers to have exag- 
gerated their importance. No doubt, if my ol)jeci 
had been different, I might easily have shown tliat, 
without litei'ary cultivation, language would never 
have acquired that settled character which is essen- 
tial for the communication of thought ; that it would 
never have fulfilled its highest pui'pose, l)ut have 
I'emained the mere jargon of shy troglodytes. But 
as the importance of literary languages is not likely 
to be overlooked, whereas the importance of dialects, 
as far as they sustain the growth of language, had 
never been pointed out, I thought it better to d well, 
on the advantages which literary languages derive 
from dialects, rather than on the benefits which 
dialects owe to literary languages. Besides, our 
chief object to-day was to explain the growtl) oJ“ 
language, and for that purpose it is imj.)ossiblc to 
exaggerate the importance of the constant under- 
growth of dialects. Kemove a language from its 
native soil, tear it away from the dialects which 
are its feeders, and you aiTest a,t once its natural 
growth. There vdU still be the progress of phonetic 
corruption, but no longer the restoring influence 
of dialectic regeneration. The language which tlie 
Norwegian refugees brought to Iceland has rem.a,ined 
almost the same for seven centuries, whereas on its 
native soil, and surrounded by local dialects, it has 
grown into two distinct languages, the Swedisli and 
Danish. In the eleventh century, the languages of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland are supposed to 


Marsh, Lectwres, pp. 133, 368. 
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iiavc been identicul, nor can we appeal to foreign, 
conquest, or to the mixture of foreign with native 
blood, ill ordei“ to account for the changes wiiich the 
language iindeiwent in Sweden and Deiiinark, but 
not in Iceland 

We can hardly form an idea, of the unbounded 
resources of dialects. When literary languages liave 
stereotyped one general term, their (lialects will 
supply fifty, though each with its own special shade 
of meaning. If new comhinatioiis of thought are 
evolved in the progress of society, dialects will 
1‘eadily supply the requii’ed names from the store 
of their so-called superfluous words. There are not 
only local and provincial, but also class dialects. 
There is a dialect of shepherds, of sportsmen, of 
soldiers, of farmers. I suppose there fire few 
persons here present who could tell the exact 
meaning of a horse’s poU, crest, withers, dock, ham- 
string, cannon, pastern, coronet, aim, jowl, and 
muzzle. Where the literaiy language speaks of the 
young of all sorts of animals, farmers, shepherds, and 
sportsmen would be ashamed to use so general a term. 
‘The idiom of nomads,’ as Grimm says, ‘contains 
an abundant wealth of manifold expressions for 
sword and weapons, and for the different stages in 
the life of their cattle. In a more highly cultivated 
language these expressions become burthensome and 
superfluous. But in a peasant’s mouth, the bearing, 
calving, falling, and kUling of almost every animal 
has its own peculiar term, as the sportsman delights 

* There are fewer local peculiarities of form and articulation 
in our Yast extent of territory (U. S.), than on the comparatively 
narrow soil of Great Britain.’— r-Marsh, p. 667. 
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in calling tlie gait and members of game by diffci‘ent 
names. The eye of these shepherds, who live in the 
free air, sees further, their ear heai's more sharply — 
why should their speech not have gained that living 
truth and variety ^ V 

Thus Dame Juliana Berners, lady prioress of the 
nunnery of SopweU in the fifteenth century, the 
reputed author of the Booh of St. Albans^^, informs 
us that we must not use names of multitudes pro- 
miscuously, but we are to say, ‘ a congregacyon. of 
people, a boost of men, a felyshyppynge of yomeii, and 
a bevy of ladyes ; we must speak of a herde of hartyvS, 
swannys, cranys, or wrennys, a sege of herons or 
bytourys, a muster of pecockys, a watclie of nyghtyn- 
galys, a flyghte of doves, a claterynge of choiighcs, 
a pryde of lyons, a slewthe of beerys, a gagle of geys, 
a skulke of foxes, a scuUe of frerys, a pontifycalyte 
of prelates, a bomynable syght of monkes, a dron- 
kenshyp of coblers,^ and so of otlier human and 1,):rute 
assemblages. In like manner, in dividing game for 
the table, the animals were not carved, but ‘ a dercj 
was broken, a gose reryd, chekyn frusshed, a cony 
unlacyd, a crane dysplayed, a curlewe unioyntyd, a, 
quayle wynggyd, a swanne lyfte, a, larnbe sholdeiyd, 

Many instances are given in Pott’s Etym. Forsok, |)|>. 128™ 
169. Grimm, Geschichte dp.T BeuUchm j). 25. ‘Wii' 

sagen : die stiite folilt, die kuh kalbt, das achaf lamrat, die geiss 
jiickelt, die san frischt (von friscliing, friscliling), die hiindiri welffc 
(M. PI. D. erwirfet das welf) ; nielit andors lieisst es inimdosisch 
la ch^vre clil‘vrote, la brebis agnele, la triiie porcele, la loiive 
louvete, &c.’ 

‘The Book containing the Treatises of Hawking, Hunting, 
Coat- Armour, Fishing and Biasing of Arms, as printcsd at West- 
minster by Wynkjn de Worde ; the year of the incarnation of our 
Lord I486.* (Eeprinted by Harding and Wright : London, 1810.) 
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a lieroii dysineinbrjcl, a pecucke dysfygiired, a sain on 
cliynyd, a liadoke sydyd, a sole loynyd, and a brenie 
splayed/ 

Wliat, however, I wanted particularly to |)oint out 
in tliis lecture is this, that neither of the causes 
wiiich produce the growth, or, according to others, 
constitute the history of language, is unde]- the 
control of man. Tlie phonetic decay of language is 
not the result of mere accident : it is governed by 
deiinite laws, as we shall see when we come to con- 
sider the principles of compai'ative grammar. But 
these laws were not made by man ; on the contrary, 
man had to obey them without knowing of their 
existence. 

In the growth of the modern Eomance languages 
out of Latin, we can perceive not only a general 
tendency to simplification, not only a natural dis- 
position to avoid the exertion whicli the pronunciation 
of certain consonants, and still more, of groups of 
consonants, entails on the speaker : but we can see 
distinct laws for each of the Romajice dialects, wliicli 
enable us to say, that in French the Latin patrem 
would naturally grow into the modern pere. The 
final m is always dropped in the Eomance dialects, 
and it was dropped even in Latin. Thus we get 
patre instead of patrem. Now, a Latin t between 
two vowels in such words as pater is invariably sup- 
pressed in French. , This is a law, and by means of 
it we can discover at once that catena must become 
chaine ; fata, a later feminine representation of the 
old neuter fatum, fie; pratum, a meadow, pri. From 
pratum we derive praiaria, which in French becomes 
prairie; from fatum, fatariot, the English yhiry. 
Thus every Latin participle in atus, like amatus, 
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loved, must end in French in 6. The same law 
then changed patre (pronounced patere) into paere, 
or pdre ; it changed matrem into mdre, fratrem into 
These changes take place gradually but 
irresistibly ; and, what is most important, they are 
completely beyond the reach or control of the free 
will of man. 

Dialectical growth again is still more beyond the 
control of individuals. For although a poet may 
knowingly and intentionally invent a new word, 
its acceptance depends on circumstances which defy 
individual interference. There are some changes in 
the grammar which at first sight might seem to 
be mainly attributable to the caprice of the speaker. 
Granted, for instance, that the loss of the Latin ter- 
minations was the natural result of a more careless 
prommciation ; granted that the modern sign of the 
French genitive du is a natural corruption of the 
Latin de illo — yet the choice of de, insteaid of any 
other word, to express the genitive, the choice of 
illo, instead of any other pronoun, to express the 
article, might seem to prove that man acted as 
free agent in the formation of language. But it is 
not so. No single individual could deliberately 
have set to work in order to abolish the old Latin 
genitive, and to replace it by the peri|)hrastic 
com.poiind de illo. It was necessary that the incon- 
venience of having no distinct or distinguishable 
sign of the genitive should have been felt by the 
people who spoke a vulgar Latin dialect. It was 
necessary that the same people should have used 
the preposition de in such a manner as to lose sight 
of its original local meaning altogether (for instance, 
muUis, in Horace, ie. one out of many). 
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It was necessary, again, that the same people should 
have felt the 'want of an article, and should have 
used iUo in numerous expressions, where it seemed 
to have lost its original pronominal power. It wa,s 
necessary that all these conditions should be given, 
before one individual, and after him another, and after 
him hundreds and thousands and millions, could use 
(h illo as the exponent of the genitive ; and change it 
into the Italian dello, del, and the French elii. 

The attempts of single grammarians and purists 
to improve language are perfectly bootless ; and we 
shall probably hear no more of schemes to prune 
languages of their irregularities. It is very likely, 
however, that the gradual disappearance of irregular' 
declensions and conjugations is due, in literaiy 
as well as in illiterate languages, to the dialect of 
clrildreii. The language of children is more regular 
than our own. I have heard children say haddcr 
and haddest, instead of worse and ivorst. In Urdii 
the old sign of the possessive was rd, re, Now it 
is hd, he, M, except in liamdrd, my, our, tmnhdrd, 
your, and a few other words, aU pronouns. My 
learned friend, Dr. Fitz -Edward Hall, informs me 
that he heard children in India use hamkd and tiimhd. 
Children wUl say, I gaed, I coomd, I eatched; and it is 
this sense of grammatical justice, this generous feeling 
of what ought to be, which in the course of centuries 
has eliminated many so-caUed irregular forms. Thus 
the auxiliary verb in Latin was very irregular. If 
sumus is we are, and stmt, they are, the second 
person, you are, ought to have been, at least accord- 
ing to the strict logic of children, sutis. This, no 
doubt, sounds very barbarous to a classical ear 
accustonied to estis. And we see how French, for 
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instance, lias strictly preserved the Latin forms in 
novs soinmes, vous 6tes, Us sont. But in Spanish we 
find somos, sois, son; and this sois stands for sutis. 
We find similar traces of grammatical levelling in the 
Italian siamo, siete, sono, formed according to the 
analogy of regular verbs such as crediamo, credeto, ere- 
dono. The second person $ei, instead of eSy is likewise 
infantine grammar So are the Walachian s4ntemu, 
we are, sftnteti, you are, which owe their origin to 
the third person plural sdnt, they are. And what 
shall we say of such monsters as essendo, a geruml 
derived on principles of strict justice from an infini- 
tive essere, like credendo from credere! However, we 
need not be surprised, for we find similar barba- 
risms in English. In Anglo-Saxon, the thiixl person 
plural, sind^ has by a false analogy been transferred 
to the first and second persons, and has taken a new 
termination on, which properly belongs to the plural 
of the imperfect. In the Old Northumbrian dialect 
the first person plural has been used in the second 
and third, with the same termination of the imper- 


feet in on, 

: — 




English 

Northumbrian 

01(1 Norse 

Anglo-Saxon 

Cothio 

we are 

aron 

er-um 

sindon 

sijum' 

you are 

aron 

er-udh 

sindon 

sijuth 

they are 

aron 

er-u 

sindon 

sind. 


Similar formations, occurring in the dialects of France, have 
been collected by le Comte de J aubert, in his Glosscdre, du Centre de 
la France, second edition, p. xii. 

Grimm, CescJdchte der Deutschen Sprache, a 666. 

The Gothic forms sijiim, sijuth, are not organic. They are either 
derived by false analogy from the third person plural dnd, or a new 
base was derived from the subjunctive djau, Sanskrit sydm* 

^ The Scandinavian origin of these English forms has been well 
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Dialectically we liear I he, instead of I am; and if 
Cliartism slioiild ever gain the up23er hand, we must 
be prepared for newspapers adopting such forms as 
I says, I hioios. 

These various iiihueiiGes and conditions, under 
Avhich language grows and changes, a.re like the 
waves and winds which carry deposits to the bottom 
of the sea, where they accumulate and rise, and 
grow, and at last appear on the surface of the earth 
as a stratum, perfectly intelligible in all its com- 
ponent parts, not produced by an inward principle 
of growth, nor regulated by invariable laws of 
nature ; yet, on the other hand, by no means the 
result of mere accident, or the production of lawless 
and uncontrolled agencies. We cannot be careful 
enough in the use of our words. Strictly speaking, 
neither history nor groivih is applicable to the 
changes of the shifting surface of the earth. History 
applies to the actions of free agents ; growth to the 
natural unfolding of organic beings. We speak, 
however, of the growth of the crust of the earth, 
and we know what we mean by it ; and it is in this 
sense, but not in the sense of growth as applied to 
a tree, that we have a right to speak of the growth 
of language. If that modification which takes 
place in time by continually new combinations of 

explained by Dr. Lottner, TTansactions of the Fhihlogiml Society, 
1861, p. 63. Tlie third person plural, under the form of amn instead 
of aron, is found in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticm ^vi Saxonici, vol. i. 
p. 230 (ad. 805--831). Aron does not occur in Layamon. It is 
found in the Ormulum as <wm; in Chaucer it has been met with 
twice only, though, soon after, it became the generally recognised 
form of the plural See Gesenius, De Ling. Chmcer. p. 72 ; Monicke, 
On the * Ormulum,^ p. 35. 
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given elements, which withdraws itself from the 
control of free agents, and can in the end be recog- 
nised as the result of natural agencies, may be 
called growth ; and if, so defined, we may apply it 
to the growth of the crust of the earth ; the same 
word, in the same sense, will be applicable to lan- 
guage, and will justify us in removing the science 
of language from the pale of the historical to that oi* 
the physical sciences. 

There is another objection which we have to 
consider, and the consideration of which will again 
help us to understand more clearly the real character 
of language. The great periods in the growth of 
the earth which have been established by geological 
research are brought to their close, or very nearly 
so, when we discover the first vestiges of human 
life, and when the history of man, in the widest 
sense of the word, begins. The periods in the 
growth of language, on the contrary, begin and run 
parallel with the history of man. It has been said, 
therefore, that although language may not be merely 
a work of art, it would, nevertheless, be impossible 
to understand the life and growth of any language 
without an historical knowledge of the times in 
which that language grew up. We ought to know, 
it is said, whether a language which is to be analysed 
under the microscope of comparative grammar, has 
been growing up wild, among wild tribes without a 
literature, oral or written, in poetry or in prose ; or 
whether it has received the cultivation of poets, 
priests, and orators, and retained the impress of 
a classical age. Again, it is ordy from the annals 
of political history that we can leam whether 
one language has come in contact with another, 
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Ilow long tills contact lias lasted, wliicb of the two 
nations stood higher in civUisation, which was the 
conquering and which the conquered, which of the 
two established the laws, the religion, and the arts of 
the country, and which produced the greatest number 
of national teachers, popular poets, and successful 
demagogues. All these questions are of a purely 
historical character, and the science which lias to 
liorrow so much from historical sources, might well 
be considered an anomaly in the sphere of the physical 
sciences. 

Now, in answer to this, it cannot be denied that 
among the physical sciences none is so intimately 
connected with the history of man as the science 
of language. But a similar connection, though in 
a less degree, can be shown to exist between 
other branches of physical research and the history 
of man. In zoology, for instance, it is of some 
importance to know at what particular period of 
history,, in what country, and for what purposes 
certain animals were tamed and domesticated. In 
ethnology, a science, we may remark in passing, 
quite distinct from the science of language, it would 
be difEcult to account for the Caucasian stamp 
impressed on the Mongolian race in Hungary, or 
on the Tatar race in Turkey, unless we knew from 
written documents the migrations and settlements 
of the Mongolic and Tataric tribes in Europe. A 
botanist, again, comparing several specimens of rye, 
would find it difiicult to account for their respective 
peculiarities, unless he knew that in some parts of 
the world this plant has been cultivated for centuries, 
whereas in other regions, as, for instance, in Mount 
OaucasuB, it is stUl allowed to grow wild. Plants 
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blood has entered into the organic system of the 
English speech. The grammar, the blood and soul 
of the language, is as pure and unmixed in English 
as S]3oken in the British Isles, as it was when spoken 
on the shores of the German ocean by the Angles, 
Saxons, and Juts of the continent. 

In thus considering and refuting the objections 
which have been, or might be, made against the 
admission of the science of language into the circle 
of the physical sciences, we have arrived at some 
results which it may be useful to recapitulate before 
we proceed tether. We saw that whereas pliilology 
treats language only as a means, comparative philo- 
logy chooses language as the object of scientifie 
inquiry. It is not the study of one language, but of 
many, and in the end of all, which forms the aim 
of this new science. Nor is the language of Homer of 
greater interest, in the scientific ti’catment of human 
speech, than the dialect of the Hottentots. 

We saw, secondly, that after the first practical 
acquisition and careful analysis of the facts and 
forms of any language, the next and most important 
step is the classifination of all the varieties of human 
speech, and that only after this has been accomplished 
would it be safe to venture on the great questions 
which underlie all physical research, the questions as 
to the what, the whence, and the why of language. 

We saw, thirdly, that there is a distinction between 
what is called history and growth. We determined 
the true meaning of growth, as applied to language, 
and perceived how it was independent of the caprice 
of man, and governed by laws that could be dis- 
covered by careful observation, and be tiaced back 
in the end to higher laws, which govern the organs 
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botli of liiiman thouglit, and of tlie liinnaii voice. 
Tlioiigii admitting tliat the science of language was 
more intimately connected than any other physical 
science with what is called the political history of 
man, Ave found that, strictly speahiiig, our science 
might well dispense with that . auxiliary, and that 
languages can be analysed and classified on theii* 
([mil evidence, particularly on the streiigtli of their 
gi'arnmatical articulation, without any inference to 
the individuals, families, clans, tribes, nations or 
i*aces by whom they are or have been spoken 

In the course of tliese considerations, we had to 
lay down two axioms, to which Ave shall frequently 
Lave to appeal in the progress of our investigations. 
The first declares gTammar to be the most essential 
element, and therefore the ground of classification 
in all languages Avhich have produced a definite 
grammatical articulation ; the second denies the pos- 
sibility of a mixed language. 

These two axioms are, in reality, but one, as Ave 
shall see when Ave examine them more closely. There 
is hardly a language which in one sense may not 
be called a mixed language. No nation or tribe 
was ever so completely isolated as not to admit 
the importation of a certain number of foreign words. 
In some instances these imported words have changed 
the whole native aspect of the language, and have 
even acquired a majority over the native element. 
Thus Turkish is a Turanian dialect; its grammar is 
purely Tataric or Turanian; — yet at the present 
moment the Turkish language, as spoken by the 
higher ranks at Constantinople, is so entirely over- 
groAvn with Persian and Arabic words, that a common 
clod from the country understands but little of the 
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Bo-called Osinanli, tliougli its grammar is tlie same as 
the grammar which he uses in his Tataric utterance. 
The presence of these Persian and Aiabic words in 
Turkish is to be accounted for by literary and poli- 
tical, even more than by religious influences. Persian 
civilisation began to tell on the Arabs from the first 
days of their religious and military conquests, and 
although the conquered and converted Persians had 
necessarily to accept a large number of religious and 
political terms of Arabic, i. e. Semitic, origin, it would 
appear from a more careful examination of the sevenil 
Persian words admitted into Arabic, that the ancient 
Aryan civilisation of Persia, reinvigorated by the 
Sassanian princes, reacted powerfully, though more 
silently, on the primitive nomadism of Arabia.®*'. The 
Koran itself is not free from Persian expressions, and 
it contains even a denmiciation of the Persian romances 
which circulated among the more educated followers 
of Mohammed. Now the Turks, though accepting a 
Semitic religion and with it necessarily a Semitic 
religious terminology, did not accept that religion 
till after it had passed through a Persian channel. 
Hence the large number of Persian words in Turkish, 
and the clear traces of Persian construction and idiom 
even in Arabic words as used in Turkish. Such 
Aryan words as din, faith, gaw\ an infidel, ony, a 
fast, nanidz, prayers, used by a Turanian race, wor- 
shipping according to the formidaries of a Semitic 
religion, are more instructive as to the history of 
civilisation than coins, inscriptions, or chronicles 

Reinaud, Memoire sur Plnde, p. 310. Renau, IMsioire des 
Lcmgues pp. 292, 379, &c. 

Ie lihe earlier editions of these Lectures the influence of Persian 
civilisation on the language of the Ai'abs had been overstated, while 
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Tliere is, perhaps, no language so full of M^ords 
evidently derived from tlie most distant sources, 
as English. Every country of the globe seems to 
have brought some of its verbal manufactures to 
the intellectual market of England. Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German — nay, even Hindustani, Malay, a.nd 
Chinese words — lie mixed together in the English 
dictionary. On the evidence of words alone it 
would be impossible to classify English with any 
other of the estabhshed stocks and stems of human 
speech. Leaving out of consideiation the smaller 
ingredients, we find, on comparing the Teutonic with 
the Latin, or Neo-Latin or Norman-French elements 
in English, that the latter have a decided majority 
over the home-grown Saxon terms. This may seem 
incredible ; and if we simply took a page of any 
English book, and counted therein the words of 
purely Saxon and Latin origin, the majority would 
be no doubt on the Saxon side. The articles, 
pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliaiy verbs, aU of 
which are of Saxon growth, occur over and over 
again in one and the same page. Thus, Hickes 
maintained that nine-tenths of the English dictionary 
were Saxon, because there were only three words of 
Latin origin in the Lord's prayer. Sharon Turner, 
who extended his observations over a larger field, 
came to the conclusion that the relation of Norman 
to Saxon was as four to six. Another writer, who 
estimated the whole number of English words at 
38,000, assigned 23,000 to a Saxon, and 15,000 to 

its influence on the Turkish dictionary had not been estimated 
sufllciently highi I owe to Yiscount Strangford the corrections 
here introduced. 

G 
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a classical source. On taking, however, a more 
accurate inventory, and- counting every word in tlie 
dictionaries of Eobertson and Webster, M. Tlioin- 
rnerel has established the fact that of the sum 
total of 43,566 words, 29,853 came from classical, 
13,230 from Teutonic, and the rest from miscel- 
laneous sources On the evidence of its dictionary, 
therefore, and treating English as a mixed language, 
it would have to be classified, together with French, 
Italian, and Spanish, as one of the Eomance or Neo- 
Latin dialects. Languages, however, though mixed 
in their dictionary, can never he mixed in their 
grammar. Hervas was told by missionaries that in 
the middle of the eighteenth centuiy the Araucans 
.used hardly a single word which was not Spanish, 
though they preserved both tlie grammar and tlje 
syntax of their own native speech This is the 
reason why grammar is made the criterion of the 
relationship and the base of the classification in 
almost all languages ; and it follows, therefore, as a 
matter of course, that in the classification and in 
the science of language, it is impossible to admit the 
existence of a mixed idiom. We may form whole 

Some excellent statistics on the exact proportion of Saxon and 
Latin in various English writers, are to he found in Marslfs Lectwm 
on the English Language^ pp. 120 seq. and 181 se(|. 

‘En este estado, qiie es el primer paso que las nacioncs dau 
para mudar de leiigua, estaba quarenta anos ha la araueiina en las 
islaa de Chiloue (conio he oido los jesuitas sus misioueros), eu 
donde los araucanos ai)6nas proferian palabra que no fuesc espafiola ; 
mas la proferian con el artificio y 6rden de su lengtia nativa, llamada 
araucana.*^ — Hervas, Gatalogo, tom. i.p. 1 6. ‘ Este artificio ba sido en 

mi observacion el principal medio de que *100 he valido para conocer 
la afinidad 6 diferenda de las lenguas conocidas, y redudrlas i defcer- 
minadas' classes/ — Ihid. p. 23. 
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sentences in English consisting entirely of Latin or 
Romance words ; yet wliatever there is left of 
grammar in English bears iministakaHe traces of 
Teutonic workmanship. Wliat may now be called 
grammar in English is little more than the ter- 
minations of the genitive singular, and nominative 
plural of nouns, tlie degrees of comiiarison, and a 
few of the persons, and tenses of the verb. Yet the 
single 8, used as the exponent of the third person 
singular of the indicative present, is irrefragable evi- 
dence that in a scientific classification of languages, 
English, thong] 1 it did not retain a single word of 
Saxon origin, wouki have to be classed as Saxon, 
and as a branch of the great Teutonic stem of the 
Aryan fiimily of speech. In ancient and less 
matured languages, grammai*, or the foixnal part 
of human speech, is far more abundantly developed 
tliaii in Englisli ; and it is, therefore, a much safer 
guide foi* discovering a, family likeness in scattered 
members of tlie same family. There are languages 
in whicli there is no trace of what we are accus- 
tomed to call grammar ; for instance, ancient 
Chinese ; there are others in which we can still 
watch the growth of grammar, or, more correctly, 
the gradual lapse of material into mei’ely formal 
elements. In these languages new principles of 
classification will have to be applied, such as are 
suggested by the study of natural history ; and we 
shall have to be satisfied with the criteria of a 
morphological affinity, instead of those of a genea- 
logical relationship. 

I have thus answered, I hope, some of the objec- 
tions which threatened to deprive the science of 
language of that place which she claims in the circle 
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of the pliysical sciGneos. Wg shall sgg in oui iiGxt 
lecture what the history of our science has been, 
from its beginning to the present day, and how far it 
may be said to have passed through the three stages, 
the empirical, the classificatory, and the theoretical, 
which mark the childhood, the youth, and the man- 
hood of every one of the natinal sciences. 
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LECTURE ni. 

THE EMPIRICAL STAGE. 

W E begin to-day to trace the historical progress of 
the science of language in its three stages, the 
Emirirical, the Classifwatory, and the Theoretical. 
As a general rule each physical science begins with 
analysis, proceeds to classification, and ends with 
theory; but, as I pomted out in my first lecture, 
there are frequent exceptions to this rule, and it is 
by no means uncommon to find that philosophical 
speculations, which properly belong to the last 
or theoretical stage, were attempted in physical 
sciences long before the necessary evidence had 
been collected or arranged. Thus, we find that the 
science of language, in the only two coimtries where 
we can watch its origm and history — in India and 
Greece — rushes at once into theories about the mys- 
terious nature of speech, and cares as little for facts 
as the man who wrote an account of the camel with- 
out ever having seen the animal or the desert. The 
Brahmans, in the hymns of the Veda, raised language 
to the rank of a deity, as they did with all things 
of which they knew not what they were. They 
addressed hymns to her in which she is said to have 
been with the gods from the beginning, achieving 
wondrous things, and never revealed to man except 
in part. In the Br4hmanas, language is called the 
cow, breath the bull, and their young is said to 
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be the mind of man\ Brahman, the highest being, is 
said to be known through speech, nay, speech herself 
is called the Supreme Brahman. At a very early 
period, however, the Brahmans recovered from their 
raptures about language, and set to work with 
wonderful skill dissecting her sacred body. Their 
achievements in grammatical analysis, which date 
from the sixth century b.c., are still unsurpassed i;n 
the grammatical literature of any nation. Tiie idea 
of reducing a whole language to a small number of 
roots, which in Europe was not attempted before the 
sixteenth century by Henry Estiemie^ was perfectly 
familiar to the Brahmans at least 500 b.c. 

The Greeks, though they did not raise langiuige to 
the rank of a deity, paid her, nevertheless, tlie greatest 


^ Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, i. 32, The tbllowiujtf vci'Kcs 
arc pronounced hy Vdcli, the goddess of speech, in the 125th hymn 
of the 10th book of the Eig-veda: ‘Even 1 myself say this (what 
is) welcome to gods and to men: “Whom I love, him I melee strong, 
him I make a Brahman, him a great jwophet, him I make wise. 
For Eiidra (the god of thunder) I bend the l.»ow, to slay tlu^ 
enemy, the hater of the Brahmans. For the pco})le I make war ; 
I pervade heaven and earth. I hear the father on tlie summit of 
this world ; my origin is in the water in the sea ; from thence 1. 
go forth among all beings, and touch* this heaven witli my height. 
I myself breathe forth like the wind, emlmicing all beings ; above 
this heaven, beyond this eai'th, such am I in greatness.” ’ Hite 
also Atharm-veda, iv. 30; xix. 9, 3. Muir, Sanskrii Texts, part iii. 
pp. 108, 150. 

^ Sir John Stoddart, Glossology, p. 276. The first complete 
Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary of the Bible were tbe work of 
Rabbi Jon^, or Abiil Walfd Merwan ibn Djan^h, in the middle of 
the eleventh century. The idea of Hebrew roots was explained even 
before him by Abu Zacariyya ’Hayyudj, who is called the first 
Grammarian hy Ibn Ezra. Cf. Munk, Notice sur Ahoul WaUd, 
Jowmed Asmtique, 1850, Avril. 
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honours in their aneient schools of pliil(')Sopby. There 
is hardly one of their representative philosophers who 
has not loft some sa}dng on the nature of language. 
The world without, or nature, and the world witliiii, 
or mind, did not excite more wonder and elicit deeper 
oracles of wisdom from the ancient sages of Greece 
than langiaige, the image of both, of nature and of 
mind. ‘What is language?’ was a question asked 
quite as early as ‘What am I V and ‘ What is all this 
world around me ? ’ The problem of language was in 
fact a recognised battle-field for the different schools 
of ancient Greek philosophy, and we shall have to 
glance at their early guesses on the nature of human 
speech, when we come to consider the third or theore- 
tical stage in the science of langTiage. 

At present, we have to look for the early traces of 
the first or empirical stage. And here it might seem 
doubtful what was the real work to be assigned to 
this stage. What can be meant by the empirical 
treatment of language ? Who were the men that did 
for language wliat the sailor did for his stars, the 
miner for his minerals, the gardener for his flowers ? 
Who was the first to give any thought to language ? — 
to distinguish between its component parts, between 
nouns and verbs, between articles and pronouns, 
between the nominative and accusative, the active and 
passive? Who invented these terms, and for what 
purpose were they invented ? 

We must be careful in answering these questions, 
for, as I said before, the merely empirical analysis of 
language was preceded in Greece by more general 
inquiries into the nature of thought and language ; 
and the result has been that many of the technical 
terms which form the nomenclature of empirical 
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grammar, existed in the schools of philosophy long 
before they were handed over, ready made, to tlie 
grammarian. The distinction of noun and verb, or 
more correctly, of subject and predicate, was the 
work of philosophers. Even the technical terms for 
case, number, and gender, were coined at a very 
early time for the purpose of entering into the nature 
of thought ; not for the practical purpose of analysing 
the forms of language. This, their practical applica- 
tion to the spoken language of Greece, was the work 
of a later generation. It was the teacher of lan- 
guages who fii’st compared the categories of thouglit 
with the realities of the Greek language. It was 
he who transferred the terminology of Aristotle and 
the Stoics from thought to speecli, from logic to 
grammar ; and thus opened the first roads into the 
impervious wilderness of spoken speech. In doing 
this, the grammarian had to alter the strict accepta- 
tion of many of the terms which he iDorrowed from 
the philosopher, and he had to coin, others before be 
could lay hold of all the facts of language even in 
the roughest manner. For, indeed, the distinction 
between noun and verb, between active and passive, 
between nominative and accusative, Joes not lielp us 
much towards a scientific analysis of language. It 
is no more than a first grasp, and it can only be com- 
pared with the most elementary terminology in other 
branches of human knowledge. Nevertheless, it was 
a beginning, a very important beginning ; and if we 
preserve in our histories of the world the names of 
those who are said to have discovered the physical 
elements, the names of Thales and Anaximenes and 
Empedocles, we ought not to forget the names of the 
discoverers of the elements of language— -the founders 
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of one of the most useful and most successful braiiclies 
of philosophy — the first Grammariaiis. 

Grammar then, in the usual setise of the word, oi; 
the merely formal and empirical analysis of language, 
owes its origin, like all other sciences, to a very 
natural and practical want. The first practical gram- 
marian was the first practical teacher of languages, 
and if we want to Imow the beginnings of the science 
of language we must try to find out at wdiat time 
in the history of the world, and under what cir- 
cumstances, people first thought of learning any 
language besides their own. At that time we shall 
find the first practical grammar, and not till then. 
Much m.ay have been ready at hand through the 
less interested researches .of philosophers, and like- 
wise through the critical studies of the scholars of 
Alexandria on the ancient forms of their language 
as preserved in the Homeric poems. But rules of 
declension and conjugation, paradigms of regular and 
irregular nouns and verbs, observations on syntax, 
and the like, these are the work of the teachers of 
languages, and of no one else. 

Now, the teaching of languages, though at present 
so large a profession, is comparatively a very modern 
invention. No ancient Greek ever thought of learning 
a foreign language. Why should he? He divided 
the whole world into Greeks and Barbarians, and 
he would have felt himself degraded by adopting 
either the dress or the manners or the language of 
his barbarian neighbours. He considered it a privi- 
lege to speak Greek, and even dialects closely related 
to his own, were treated by him as mere jargons. 
It takes time before people conceive the idea that it 
is possible to express oneself in any but one’s own 
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language. The Poles called their neighbours, the 
Germans, Niemiec, nieinyi meaning dumh'^; just as 
the Greeks called the barbarians Aglossoi, or speech- 
less. The name which the Germans gave to tlieir 
neighbours, the Celts, walhm Old High-German, vealih 
in Anglo-Saxon, the modern Welsh, is supposed to 
be the same as the Sanskrit mleclicdilm, and, if so, it 
meant originally a person who talks indistinctly'*'. 

Even when the Greeks began to feel the necessity 
of communicating with foreign nations, when they 
felt a desire of learning their idioms, the problein was 
by no means solved. For how was a foreign lan- 
guage to be learnt as long as either party could only 
speak their own ? The problem was almost as diffi- 
cult as when, as we are told by some persons, the 
first men, as yet speechless, came together in ordei* 
to invent speech, and to discuss the most approjuiate 
names that should be given to the perceptions of the 
senses and the abstractions of the mind. At first, 
it must be supposed that the Greek learned foreign 
languages very much as children learn their own. 
The interpreters mentioned by ancient historians 
were probably children of parents speaking difierent 

^ Tlie Turks applied the Polish mme Fiemiec to the Austrians. 
As early as Constantinus Porphyrogeneta, cap. 30, was 

used for the German race of the Bavarians (Pott, Indo-Gemi, Sp, 
s, 44 j Leo, Zeitschrifi fur vergleicliende Sprachforscimng, h. ii. 
s. 258). Kussian, nj&mesi; Slovenian, nimec ; Bulgarian, nmnm ; 
Polish, niemiec; Lusatian, 7ije7no, mean German; Kussian, ftjemo, 
indistinct ; nje^nyi, dumb ; Slovenian, wim, dumb ; Bulgarian, ntmi, 
dumb ; Polish, njmny, dumb ; Lusatian, njemy, dumb. 

^ Leo, Zeitschrifi fur mrgl . " Sprachf. b. ii. s. 252. Beluch, 
the name given to the tribes on the western borders of India, 
south of Afghanistto, has likewise been identified with the Sanskrit 
Mlechcbha. 
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liinguages. Cyaxares, the king of Media, on the arrival 
of a tribe of Scythians m his country, sent some 
children to them that they might learn their language 
and the art of archery®. The son of a barbarian and 
a Greek would naturally learn the utterances both of 
his father and mother, and the lucrative nature of his 
services would not fail to increase the supply. We 
are told, thougli on rather mythical authority, tliat 
the Greeks were astonished at the multiplicity of 
languages which they encoimtered during the Argo- 
naiitic expedition, and that they were much incon- 
venienced by the want of skilful interpreters We 
need not wonder at this, for the English army was 
liardly better off then the a,rmy of Jason ; and such 
is the variety of dialects spoken in the Caucasian 
Isthmus, that it is still called by the inhabitants 
‘ the Mountain of Languages.' If we turn our eyes 
from these mythical ages to the historical times of 
Greece, we find that trade gave the first encourage- 
ment to the profession of interpreters. Herodotus 
tells us (iv. 24), that caravans of Greek merchants, 
following the course of the Volga upwards to the 
Ural mountains, were accompanied by seven inter- 
preters, speaking seven different languages. These 
must have comprised Slavonic, Tataric, and Finnic 
dialects, spoken in those countries in the time of 
Herodotus, as they are at the present day. The 
wars with Persia first familiarised the Greeks with 
the idea that other nations also possessed real lan- 
guages. Themistocles studied Persian, and is said 
to have spoken it fluently. The expedition of 

® Herod, lib. i. cap. 7S. 

® Humboldt’s KommSj vol. ii. p. 141. 
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Alexander contributed still more powerfully to a. 
knowledge of other nations and languages. But 
when Alexander went to converse with the Brah- 
mans, who were even then considered by the Greeks 
as the guardians of a most ancient and mysterious 
wisdom, their answers had to be translated by so 
many interpreters that one of the Brahmans re- 
marked, they must become like water that had 
passed tlirough many impure channels^. We hear, 
indeed, of more ancient Greek travellers, and it is 
difficult to understand how, in those early times, 
anybody could have travelled without a certain 
knowledge of the language of the people through 
whose camps and villages and towns he had to pass. 
Many of these travels, however, particularly those 
which are said to have extended as far as India, are 
mere inventions of later writers®. Lycurgus may 
have travelled to Spain and Africa, he certainly did 
not proceed to India, nor is there any mention of his 

’’ This shows how difficiilfc it would he to admit that any influence 
was exercised by Indian on Greek philosophers. Pyrrhon, if we 
may believe Alexander Polyhistor, seems indeed to have accom- 
panied Alexander on his expedition to India, and one feels tempted 
to connect the scepticism of Pyrrhon with the system of Buddhist 
philosophy then current in India. But the ignorance of the lan- 
guage on both sides must have been an almost insurmountable 
barrier between the Greek and the Indian thinkers. {Frmjmenta 
Histor. Grmo.f ed. Muller, tom. iii. p. 243 h; Lassen, Indisdhe Alter- 
thumshunde, b. iii. s. 380.) 

® On the supposed travels of Greek philosophers to India, see 
Lassen, Indische AUerthuTnskunde, b. iii s. 379 : Brandis, Hand- 
buck der GescMchte der Fhilosophief b. i. s. 425. The opinion of 
D. Stewart and Niebuhr that the Indian philosophers borrowed 
from the Greeks, and that of Gflrres and others that' the Greeks 
borrowed from the Brahmans, are examined in my Essay on Indian 
Logic, in Zaw o/ 
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intercourse with the Indian Gymnosopliists before 
Aristocrates, who lived about 100 b.c. The travels 
of Pythagoras are equally mythical ; they are inven- 
tions of Alexandrian writers, who believed that all 
wisdom must have flowed from the East. There is 
better authority for believing that Democritus went 
to Egypt and Babylon, but his more distant travels 
to India are likewise legendary. Herodotus, though 
he travelled in Egypt and Persia, never gives ns to 
understand that he was able to converse in any but 
his own language. 

As far as we can tell, the barbarians seem to liave 
possessed a. greater facility for acquiring languages 
than either Greeks or Eomans. Soon after the 
Macedonian conquest we fiixP Berosus in Babylon, 
Menander in Tjue, and Manetho in Egypt, com- 
piling, from original sources, the annals of their* 
countries^**. Their -works were written in Greek, 
and for the Greeks. The native language of Berosus 
was Babylonian, of Menander Phenician, of Manetho 
Egyptian. Berosus was able to read the cuneiform 


See Niebuhr, Vorlesimgen uber alte GescMcJite, b. i. s. 17. 

The translation of Mago’s work on agriculture belongs to a 
later time. There is no proof that Mago, who wrote twenty-eight 
books on agriculture in the Punic language, lived, as Humboldt 
supposes {Kosrnos, vol. ii. p. 184), 500 B.c. Varro de JR. B. i. 1. 
says ; ‘ Hob nobilitate Mago Carthaginiensis prseteriit Pmnica 
lingua, quod res dispersas comprehendit libris xxiix., quos Cassius 
Dionysius Uticensis vertit libris xx., Grffica lingua, ac Sextilio 
prsetori misit : in qine volumina de Grsecis libris eorum quos dixi 
adjecit non pauca, et de Magonis dempsit instar Hbrorum viii. Hosce 
ipsos utiliter ad vi. libros redegit Diophanee in Bithynia, et misit 
Dejotaro regi.’ This Oassius Dionysius Uticensis lived about 40 B.c. 
The translation into Batin was made at the command of the Senate, 
shortly after the third Punic war. 
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doeiiments of Babylonia with the same ease with 
which Manetho read the papyri of Egypt. Tlie 
almost contemporaneous appearance of three such 
men, barbarians by birth and language, who were 
anxious to save the histories of their countries from 
total oblivion, by entrusting them to the keeping of 
their conquerors, the Greeks, is highly significant. 
But what is likewise significant, and by no means 
creditable to the Greek or Macedonian conquerors, 
is the small value which they seem to have set on 
these works. They have aU been lost, and are 
known to us by fragments only, though there can be 
little doubt that the work of Berosus would have 
been an invaluable guide to the student of the cunei- 
form inscriptions and of Babylonian history, and tliat 
Manetho, if preserved complete, would have saved 
us volumes of controversy on Egyptian chronology. 
We learn, however, from the almost simultaneous 
appearance of these works, that soon after the epoch, 
marked by Alexander's conquests in the East, tlie 
Greek language was studied and cultivated by 
literaiy men of barbarian origin, though we should 
look in vain for any Greek, learning or employing 
for literary purposes any but his own tongue. We 
hear of no intellectual intercourse between Greek's 
and Barbarians before the days of Alexander and 
Alexandria. At Alexandria, various nations, speak- 
ing different languages, and believing in different 
gods, were brought together. Though primarily 
engaged in mercantile speculations, it was but 
natural that in their moments of leisure they should 
hold discourse on their native countries, their gods, 
their kings, their law-givers, and poets. Besides, 
there were Greeks at Alexandria who were engaged 
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In tlie study of anticj[iiity, and who knew liow to 
aslc questions from men coming from any coiiiitiy 
of the world. The pretension of the Egyptians to 
a fabulous antiquity, the belief of the Jews in 
the sacred character of their law, the faith of the 
Persians in the writing of Zoroaster, all tliese were 
fit subjects for discussion in the halls and libraries 
of Alexandria. We probably owe tlie translation of 
the Old Testament, the Septuagint, to this spirit of 
literary inquiry which was patronised at Alexandria 
by the Ptolemies The writings of Zoroaster also, 
the Zend-Avesta, would seem to have been rendered 
into Greek about the same time. For Hemiippus, 
wlio is said by Pliny to have tinnslatecl tlie writings 
of Zoroaster, was in all probability Hemiippus the 
Peripatetic philosopher, the pupil of Callimachus, one 
of the most learned scholars at Alexandria. 


Ptolemaius Philiidelplius (287-246 B.C.), on the recommenda- 
tion of liis librarian (Demetrius Phalereus), is said to have 
sent a Jew of the name of Aristeas, to Jerusalem, to ask the hijyh 
priest for a MS. of the Bible, and for seventy interpreters. Others 
maintain that the Hellenistic Jews who lived at Alexandria, and 
who had almost forgotten their native language, had this translation 
made for their own benefit. Certain it is, that about the l>egimnng 
of the third century B.C. (285), we find large portions of the Hebrew 
Bible translated into Greek by difterent hands. 

Pliny, XXX. 2. ‘Sine duhio ilia orta in Perside a Zoroastre, 
lit inter auctores convenit. Sed unus hie fuerit, an postea et 
alius, non satis constat. Eudoxus qui inter sapienthe sectas 
clarissimam utilissimamque earn intelligi vohiit, Zoroastrem Imnc 
sox millibus annorum ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit. Sic et 
Aristoteles. Hermippus qui de tota ea arte diligentissime scripsit, 
et vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre condita, indicibus quoque 
volumimim ejus positis explanavit, prssceptorem a quo institutum 
disceretj tradidit Aaonacem, ipsum vero quinque millibus annorum 
ante Trojanum helium fuisse.* 'See Bunsen’s Egypten, Va, 101. 
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But altliougli we find at Alexandria tliese and 
similar traces of a general interest having been 
excited by the literatures of other nations, there is 
no evidence which would lead us to suppose that 
their languages also had become the subject of 
scientific inquiry. It was not through the study of 
othei‘ languages, but through the study of the 
ancient dialects of their own language, that the 
Greeks at Alexandria were first led to what we 
should call critical and plnlological studies. The 
critical study of Gi*eek took its origin at Alexandria, 
and it was chiefly based on the text of Homer. The 
general outline of grammar existed, as I remarked 
before, at an earlier period. It grew up in the 
schools of Gi’eek philosophers Plato knew of 
noun and verb as the two component parts of 
speech. Aristotle added conjunctions and articles. 
He likewise observed the distinctions of number and 
case. But neither Plato nor Aristotle paid much 
attention to the forms of language which corre- 
sponded to these forms of thought, nor had they any 
inducement to reduce them to any practical rules. 
With Aristotle the verb or rliema is hardly more 
than j^redicate, and in sentences such as ‘ the snow is 
white/ he would have called white a verb. Tlie 
first who reduced the actual forms of language to 
something like order were the scholaiB of Alex- 
andria. Their chief occupation was to publisli 
correct texts of the Greek classics, and particularly 
of Homer. They were forced, therefore, to pay atten- 
tion to the exact forms of Greek grammar. The MSS. 
sent to Alexandiia and Pergamus from different parts 
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t)f Greece varied considerably, and it could only be 
determined b}' careful observation wliicli forms were 
to be tolerated in Homer and whicli were not. Their 
editions of Horner were not only ehdoseis, a Greek 
word literally rendered in Latin by editio, i.e. issues 
of books, but diorthoseis, that is to say, critical 
editions. There were different schools, opposed to 
each other in tlieir view>s of the lanauiao’e of Homer. 
Each reading that was adopted by Zenodotus or 
Aristarchus had to be defended, and this could only 
be done by establishing general rules on the grammar 
of the Homeric poems. Did Homer use the article \ 
Did he use it before proper names? These and 
similar cj[uestions had to be settled, and as one or 
t],ie other view was adopted by the editors, the text 
of these ancient poems was changed by moi*e or less 
violent emendations. New technical terms were 
requmed for distinguishing, for instance, the article, 
if once recognised, from the demonstrative pronoun. 
Article is a literal translation of the Greek word 
wrthron. Arthron (Lat. artiis) means the socket of 
a joint. The word was first used by Aristotle, and 
witli bim it could only mean words which formed, as 
it were, the sockets in which the members of a sen- 
tence moved. In such a sentence as ‘Whoever did 
it, he shall suffer for it,' Greek grammarians would 
have called the demonstrative pronoun he the first 
socket, and the relative pronoun who the second 
socket and before Zenodotus, the first libraiian of 
Alexandria, 250 b.c., all pronouns were simply classed 
as sockets or articles of speech. It was he who first 
introduced a distinction between personal pronouns 


%p0pop 7rp0Ta(T<j6fi€V0Vj ap 0 pov mroraorcrSpevov, 
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or imtonymiai, and the mere articles or articnlations 
of speech, which henceforth retained the name of 
arthra. This- distinction was very necessary, and it 
was, no doubt, suggested to him by his emendations 
of the text of Homer, Zenodotus being the first who 
restored the article before proper names in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Who, in speaking now of the definite 
or indefinite article, thinks of the origin and original 
meaning of the word, and of the time which it took 
before it could become what it is now, a technical 
term familiar to every school-boy % 

Again — to take another illustration of the influence 
which the critical study of Homer at Alexandria 
exercised on the development of grammatical termi- 
nology — we see that the first idea of numbers, of a 
singular and a plural, was fixed and defined by the 
})hilosopher. But Aristotle had no such technical 
terms as singular and plural ; and he does not even 
allude to the dual. He only speaks of the cases 
which express one or many, though with him 
case or ptosis had a very diflei’ent meaning from 
what it has in our grammars. The terms singular 
and plural were not invented till they were wanted, 
and they were first wanted by the grammarians. 
Zenodotus, the editor of Homer, was the first to 
observe the use of the dual in the Homeric poems, 
and, with the usual zeal of discoverers, lie has 
altered many a plural into a dual when there was 
no necessity for it. 

The scholars of Alexandria, therefore, and of the 
rival academy of Pergamus, were the first who 
studied the Greek language critically, that is to 
^y, who analysed the language, arranged it under 
general categories, distinguished the various parts 
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tif speeelij, invented pro]‘)er teclmical terms for tlie 
x'arioiis fiiiictions of words, observed tbe more or less 
collect iistige of ceitaiii poets, marked tlie difference 
Ijetweeii obsolete and classical forms, and piiblislied 
long and learned treatises on all tliese siil3jects. 
Tlieir woiks mark a gi-eat era in tlie liistory of the 
science of language. But there was still a step to be 
made before we can expect to meet with, a real 
practical oi* elementary grammar of the Greek lan- 
guage. Now the first I'eal Greek gra.mniar was that 
of Dionysius Thrax. It is stiil in existence, and 
though its genuineness has been doubted, these 
doubts have been completely disposed of. 

But who was Dionysius Tlirax 1 His fiitlier, as we 
leaiTi from his name, was a Thracian ; but Dionysius 
liiinseif lived at Alexandria, and was a pupil of the 
famous critic and editor of Homer, Aristarchus^'*. 
Dionysius afterwards went to Eome, where he taught 
about the time of Pompey. Now here we see a 
new feature in the history of mankind. A Greek, 
ii pupil of Aristarchus, settles at Home, and writes 
a practical grammar of the Greek language — of 
course, for the benefit of his young Eoman pupils. 
He was not the inventor of grammatical science. 
Nearly aU the framework of grammar, as we saw, 
was Ksupplied to him through the labours of bis 
predecessors from Plato to Aristarchus. But hei 
was the first who applied the results of former i 
philosophers”and critics to the practical purpose of' 
teaching Greek ; and, what is most important, of 
teaching Greek not to Greeks, who knew Greek and 

Suidas, S. V. Ammmos, Aiopvcttos fie dorfi narpos 

ro^vop^i jcXiy^eW, *Apiarapx^'^ pa^r^Sj ypappanK&s $s ea-otpi'arevtTep ev 
eVt UofiiTJjtow Tov MeyAov, 
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only wanted the theoiy of their language, but to 
Eoinans who had to be taught the declensions and 
conjugations, regular and irregular. His work thus 
became one of the principal channels through whicli 
the grammatical terminology, which had been carried 
from Athens to Alexandria, flowed back to Eonie, to 
spread from thence over the whole civilised world. 

Dionysius, however, though the author of the 
first pi'actical grammai-, was by no means the first 
' prof esse ur de laiigue' who settled at Rome. At 
his time Greek was more generally spoken at Rome 
than French is now spoken in London. The children 
of gentlemen learnt Greek before they learnt Latin, 
and though Quintilian in his work on education does 
not approve of a boy learning nothing but Greek 
for any length of time, ‘ as is now the fashion,^ he 
says, 'with most people,' yet he too recommends 
that a boy should be taught Greek first, and Latin 
afterwards^®. This may seem strange, but the fact 
is that as long as we know anything of Italy, the 
Greek language was as much at home there as Latin. 
Italy owed almost everything to Greece, not only in 
later days when the setting sun of Greek civilisation 
mingled its rays with the dawn of Roman greatness ; 
but ever since the first Greek colonists started West- 
ward Ho ! in search of new homes. It was from the 
Greeks that the Italians received their alphabet; it 
was by them they were taught to read and to write 


Quintilian, i. 1, 12. 

See Mommsen, Mmische Geschichtejh. i. s. 197. Latin 
alphabet is the same as the modern alphabet of Sicily ; the Etruscan 
is the same as the old Attic alphabet. Mpistohj letter, charia, paper, 
and Btikm {^)ya,TG words borrowed from Greek/— ifojw'riweft, b. i. 
s. 184. , ' 
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The names for balance, for measuring-rod, for engines 
in general, for coined money many terms connected 
iritli searfaring not excepting nausea or sea^-slck- 
ness, are all boiTowed from Greek, and show tlie 
extent to which the Italians were indebted to the 
Greeks for the very rudiments of eivilisation. The 
Italians, no doubt, had then own national gods, but 
they soon became converts to the mythology of the 
Greeks. Some of the Greek gods the}' identiiied 
with their own ; others they admitted as new deities. 
Thus Satiirniis, originally an Italian harvest god, was 
identified with tlie Greek Kronos, and as Kronos was 
the son of Uranos, a new deity was invented, and 
Satiirmis was fabled to be the son of Ccelifs, Thus 
the Italian Ilerculus, the god of hurdles, enclosures, 
and walls, was merged in the Greek Hemdes^^\ 
Castor and Pollux, both of purely Greek origin, were 
readily believed in as nautical deities by the Italian 
sailors, and they were the first Greek gods to whom, 
after the battle on the Lake Regillus (485), a temple 
was erected at Rome“h In 431 another temple was 
erected at Koine to Apollo, whose oracle at Delphi 
had been consulted by Italians ever since Greek 

Mommsen, Momische Geschickte, b. i. s. 186. Statera, the 
balance, the Greek a-rar^p ; machinal an engine, fjLtjxav ^ ; mtmm, 
a silver coin, v6poSf the Sicilian vovfipos; groma, measuring-rod, 
the Greek yvatpoav or yv&pa ; clathri, a trellis, a grate, the Greek 
K\^$pa, the native Italian word for lock being clamtra, 

CkjtheTnare, to steer, from Kv^epvdv; amhora^ anchor, from 
ayKvpa; pwra, the forepart, from Trp&pa. if aw, remuSt mlmn, &c., 
are common Aryan words, not borrowed by the Romans from the 
Greeks, and they show that the Italians were acquainted with navi- 
gation before the discovery of Italy by the Phocseans. 

Mommsen, i. 164, • , 

Ibid. i. 408. 
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colonists had settled on their soil. The oracles of the 
famous Sibylla of Cinnse were written in Greek and 
the priests {duoviri sacris faciundis) were allowed 
to keep two Greek slaves for the purpose of trans- 
lating these oracles “I 

When the Eoinans, in 454 b.c., wanted to establish 
a code of laws, the first thing they did was to send 
coininissioners to Greece, to report on the laws of 
Solon at Athens and the laws of other Greek towns 
As Eome rose in political power, Greelc manners, 
Greek art, Greek language and literature found ready 
admittance^®. Before the beginning of the Punic wars, 
many of the Eoman statesmen were able to under- 
stand, and even to speak Greek. Boys were not 
only taught the Ptonian letters by their mastei’s, the 
litemtores, but they had to learn at the same time 
the Greek aljihabet. Those who taught Greek at 
Eome were then called gmmmatici, and they were 
mostly Greek slaves or liherti. 

Among the young men whom Cato saw growing 
up at Eome, to know Greek was the same as to be a 
gentleman. They read Greek books, they conversed 
in Greek, they even wrote, in Greek. Tiberius 
Gracchus, consul in 177, made a speech in Greek at 

Mommsen, i. 165. 

Sibylla or Sibulla is a diminutive of an Italian sahus or 
saUm, wise j a word which, though not found in classical writers, 
must have existed in the Italian dialects. The French sage pre- 
supposes an Italian sabim, for it cannot he derived either from 
sapiens or fi*om sapius. — Diez, Lesmon Btymologimm^ p. 300. 
Bwpim has been preserved in msapkfs, foolish. Sihulla, therefore, 
meant a wise old woman. 

Mommsen, i, 256. . : ' # 

Ibid, i 425, 444. 
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Eilodes, wliieh lie afterwards publislied““. Flaiiiiiiiniis 
when addressed hj the Greeks in Latin, returned 
the coniplirnent by writing Greek Tei'ses in horioiir 
(jf their gods. Tlie first histoiy of Eonie was 
written at liorne in Greek, by Fab ins Pictor"\ 
about 200 B.o. ; and it was probably in opposition 
to tliis work and to those of Lucius Ciiieius Ali- 
mentus, and Publius Scipio, that Cato wrote his own 
history of Eome in Latin. The example of the 
higher classes was eagerly followed by tlie lowest. 
The plays of Plautus are the best proof; for the 
aftectatioii of using Greek words is as evident in 
some of Ms characters as the foolish display of 
Fi’ench in the Gemian miters of the eighteenth 
century. There was both loss and gain in the 
inheritance which Rome received from Greece; but 
what would Eome have been without her Greek 
masters 1 The very fathers of Roman literature 
were Greeks, private teachers, men who made a 
living by translating school-books and plays. Livius 
Andronicus, sent as prisoner of w^ar from Tarentuni 
(272 B.C.), established himself at Rome as professor 
of Greek. His translation of tlie Odyssey into 
Latin verse, which marks the beginning of Roman 
literature, was evidently written by him for the use 
of his private classes. His style, though clumsy 
and wooden in the extreme, was looked upon as a 
model of perfection by the rising poets of tlie 
capital. N^evius and Plautus were his contempo- 
raries and immediate successors. All the plays of 
Plautus were translations and adaptations of Greek 
originals ; and Plautus was not even allowed to 


^ Mommsen, u* 867 . 


^ Ibid. 5. 902. 
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transfer tlie scene from Greece to Rome. Tlie 
Roman public wanted to see Greek life and Greek 
depravity ; it would have punished the poet who had 
ventured to bring on the stage a Roman patrician 
or a Roman matron. Greek tragedies, also, were 
translated into Latm. Ennius, the contemporary 
of Neevius and Plautus, though somewhat younger 
(239-169), was the first to translate Euripides. 
Emiius, like Andronicus, was an Italian Greek, who 
settled at Rome as a teacher of languages and 
translator of Greek. He was patronised by the 
liberal party, by Publius Scipio, Titus Flaminiiius, 
and Marcus Fulvius Nobilior-l He became a Roman 
citizen. But Ennius was more than a poet, more 
than a teacher of languages. He has been called a 
neologian, and to a certain extent he deserved that 
name. Two works written in the most hostile spirit 
against the religion of Greece, and against the very 
existence of the Greek gods, were translated by him 
into Latin One was the philosophy of Epichar- 
mus (470 B.C., in Megara), who taught that Zeus 
was nothing but the air, and other gods but names 
of the powers of nature ; the other the work of 
Euhemerus of Messene (300 b.c.), who proved, in 
the form of a novel, that the Greek gods had never 
existed, and that those who were believed in as gods 
had been men. These two works were not translated 
without a purpose ; and though themselves shallow 
in the extreme, they proved destructive to the 

Mommsen, i. 892. 

^ Ibid, i, 843, 194, It has been doubted whether the work of 
Ennius was a translation of Epicharmus. See Ennius, ed. Vablen, 
p. xciii. On Epicharmus, see Bernays, Bheinisclm Mwmm, viii. 
s, 280 (1853). 
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still, shallower systems of Roman theology. Greek 
became syiionymoi,is with infidel ; and Ermiiis would 
hardly have escaped the punishment inflicted on 
Na^viiis for his political satires, had he not enjoyed 
the patronage and esteem of the most iiifliiential 
statesmen at Rome. Even Cato, the stubborn enemy 
of Greek pliilosophy'^’'' and rhetoric, was a friend of 
the dangerous Ennius ; and such was the growing 
influence of Greek at Ptome, that Cato himself had to 
learn it in Ms old age, in order to teach his boy what 
he considered, if not useful, at least harmless in 
Greek literature. It has been the caistom to lauLdi 
at Cato for his dogged opposition to everything 
Greek; but there was much truth in his denun- 
ciations. We have heard much of vouno' Bengal — 

o o 

young Hindus who read Byron and Voltaire, play 
at billiards, drive tandems, laugh at their priests, 
patronise misvsionaries, and believe nothing. The 
description which Cato gives of the young idlers at 
Rome reminds us very much of young Bengal. 

When Rome took the torch of knowledge from tlie 
dying hands of Greece, that torch was not burning 
with its brightest light. Plato and Aristotle had been 
succeeded by Chrysippus and Carneades ; Euripides 
and Menander had taken the place of iEschylus 
and Aristophanes. In becoming the guardian of 
the Promethean spark first lighted in Greece, and 
intended hereafter to illuminate not only Italy, but 
every country of Europe, Rome lost much of that 
native virtue to which she owed her greatness. 
Roman frugality and gravity, Roman citkensMp 
and patriotism, Roman purity and piety, were driven 

Mommsen, i. 911. 
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away by Greek luxury and levity, Greek intriguing 
and self-seeking, Greek vice and infidelity. Restric- 
tions and anatliemas were of no avail ; and Greek 
ideas were never so attractive as after they had 
been reprobated by Cato and his friends. Every 
new generation became more and more impregnated 
vfith Greek. ' In 131^^ we hear of a consul (Publius 
Crassiis) who, like another Mezzofanti, was able to 
converse in the various dialects of Greek. SuUa 
allowed foreign ambassadors to speak in Greek before 
the Roman senate The Stoic philosopher Panca3- 
tius^'^ lived in the house of the Scipios, which was 
for a long time the rendezvous of all the literary 
celebrities at Rome. Here the Greek historian 
Polybius, and the pliilosopher Olitomachus, Lucilius 
the satirist, Terence the African poet (196 --159), 
and the improvisatore Archias (102 b. c.), were 
welcome guests In this select circle the master- 
works of Greek literature were read and ciiticised ; 
the problems of Greek philosophy were discussed ; 


Mommsen, ii. 407. 

Ibid. ii. 410. Valerius Maximus, at the time of Tiberius, asks 
^ Quis ergo huic consuetudini, quii nunc Onecis actionibus aiires 
curije exsurdantur, januam patefecitT (lib. ii. cap. ii. 3.) Dio 
Cassius (lib. Ivii, cap. 15) relates that Tiberius heard cases argued, 
and asked questions himself, in Greek. HoXkhs fiev dkas iv rf} diaXeKTf 
TavT]j Kal eK€L Xeyofievas aKovcxtv, TToXkas Sc Kai avr6s eitepaT&v. Cf. Roberts, 
Discussions 07i the Gospels, p. 29. Suetonius remarks, however, of 
Tiberius : ‘ Sermone Gneco, quanquam alias promptus et facilis, non 
tamen usquequaque usus est, ahstinuitque maxime in senatu, adco 
quidem, ut “monopolium” nominaturus, prius veniarn postuErit, 
quod sibi verbo peregrino utendum esset.’ * Militem quoque Greece 
interrogatum, nisi Latine respondere vetuit.’ — Suei, Tik, cap. 71. 

Ibid. 11 408. 

^ Ibid. ii. 437, note; ii. 430. 
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and tlie liigliest interests of liiiinan life became tlie 
subject of tlioiiglitfiil conversation. Tlioiigli no poet 
of original genius arose from this society, it exercised 
a most powerful influence on the progress of Eomaii 
literature. It formed a tribunal of good taste ; and 
imicli of the correctness, simplicity, and manliness of 
the classical Latin is due to that ' Cosmopolitan Club,’ 
■which met under the hospitable roof of the Scipios. 
With every succeeding generation the knowdedge of 
Greek became more general at Eome. Cicero spoke 
Greek in the senate of Syracuse, Augustus in the 
town of Alexandria. Boys and girls, as Ovid relates, 
used to read the plaj^s of Menander — ‘ solet pueris 
virginibusque legi' — and Juvenal (SaL vi. 186 seq.) 
exclaims ; — 

‘ Oimiia Gnece, 

Cum sit turpe magis iiostris iiescire Latino. 

Hoc sermoiie paveut, Loc iram, gaudia, eiiras, 

Hoc ciineta effiiudiint animi secreta.’ 

The religious Ihe of the higher Ptoman society at tlie 
close of the Punic wars was more Greek than Koman. 
All who had learnt to think seriously on religious 
questions were either Stoics or followers of Epicurus ; 
or they embraced the doctrines of the New Academy, 
denying the possibility of any knowledge of the 
Infinite, and putting opinion in the place of truth '^*1 
Though the doctrines of Epicurus and the New 
Academy were always considered dangerous and 
heretical, the philosophy of the Stoics was tolerated, 
and a kind of compromise effected between philosophy 
and religion. There was a state-philosophy as well 

Zeno died 263 J Epicurus died 270; Arcesilaiis died 241; 
Carneades died 129.-. 
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as a state-religion. The E,omaii priesthood, though 
they had succeeded, in 161 , in getting all G-reek 
rhetors and philosophers expelled from Rome, per- 
ceived that a compromise was necessary. It was 
openly avowed that in the enlightened classes phi- 
losophy must take the place of religion, hut that a 
belief in miracles and oracles was necessary for keep- 
ing the large masses in order. Even Cato’^'^, the leader 
of the orthodox, national, and conservative party, 
expressed his surprise that a haruspex, when meeting 
a colleague, did not burst out laughing. Men like 
Scipio -(Emilianus and La^lius professed to believe in 
the popular gods; but with them Jupiter was the 
soul of the universe, the statues of the gods mere woiks 
of art'll Their gods, as the people complained, had 
neither body, parts, nor passions. Peace, however, 
was preserved between the Stoic philosopher and tlie 
orthodox priest. Both parties professed to believe in 
the same gods, but they claimed the liberty to believe 
in them in their own way. 

I have dwelt at some length on the changes in 
the intellectual atmosphere of Rome at the end of 
the Punic wars, and I have endeavoured to show how 
completely it was impregnated with Greek ideas, in 
order to explain, what otherwise would seem almost 
inexplicable, the zeal and earnestness with which the 
study of Greek grammar was taken up at Rome, not 
only by a few scholars and philosophers, but by the 
leading statesmen of the time. To our minds, dis- 


Mommsen, ii. 4 1 7, 4 1 8. 

Ibid, i. 845. Cicero, De DwiriGiMme, ii. 24 : ‘ Mirari se ajebat 
(Cato) qaod non rideret haruspex hanispicem cum vidissei’ 

Ibid. 11.416,417. 
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ciissions on nouns and verbs, on cases and gender, on 
regular and irregular conjugation, retain always sonie- 
tliing of tlie tedious character which these subjects 
had at school, and we can hardly understand how at 
Rome, grammar — pure and simple granimar — should 
have formed a subject of general interest, and a topic 
of fashionable conversation. Although the gramma- 
tical studies of the Romans may have been enlivened 
by illustrations from the classical authors of Greece, 
yet theii' main object was language as such. When 
one of the first grammarians of the day, Crates of 
Pei'gamus, ■was sent to Rome as ambassador of king 
Attains, he was received with the greatest distinction 
by all the literary statesmen of the capital. He was 
the pupil of Diogenes Babylonius, who had been the 
pupil of Chrysippus; and as Chiysippus -was a 
staunch supporter of the theory of ‘Anomaly,^ the 
philosophy of language, taught by Crates (c/lpecrif 
Kpari^reio?), was of the same character^*^. It so hap- 
pened that when walking one day on the Palatian 
hiU, Crates caught his foot in the grating of a sewer, 
fell and broke his leg^L Being thereby detained at 


‘ In quo fuit Crates nobilis gi-amiuaticus, qiii reliquit sex Hbros 
Trepi dp0fxakias, heis Hbris contra dvakoyiav atque Aristarclmm est 
nixus, sed ita, nt scripta indicarent ojus, nt ueutrius videatur 
pervidisse voluntateni; quod et Clirysippiis tie injEqualitate cum 
seribit seiinonis, proposituin babet ostendere similes res dissimilibus 
verbis et dissimilibus similes ipse vocabulis notatas (id quod est 
verum); et quod Aristarchus, de sequalitate cum seribit et de 
verborum sirailitudine, quorundam inclinationes seqni jubet, quoad 
patiatur consnetudo.’ — Varro, De Lingua LaMna, ed. O. Mtlller, 
lib. ix. cap, 1. 

‘Primus igitur quantum opinamur studium grammatics in 
urbem intulit Crates Mallotes Aristarchi sequalis, qui missus ad 
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Kome longer than he intended, lie was persuaded to 
give some public lectures, or ahroaseis, on grammar; 
and from these lectures, says Suetonius, dates the 
study of gi’ammar at Eome. This took place about 
159 B.C., between the second and third Punic wars, 
shortly after the death of Ennius, and two years 
after the famous expulsion of the Greek rhetors and 
philosopliers (161). Four years later Carneades, 
likewise sent as ambassador to Eome, was prohibited 
from lecturing by Cato. After these lectures of 
Crates, grammatical and philological studies became 
extremely popular at Eome. His pupil, Alexander 
Polyhistor, flourished under SuUa. We hear of 
Lucius ^lius Stilo^'^h who lectured on Latin as Crates 
had lectured on Greek. Among his iDupils were 
Varro, Lucilius, and Cicero. VaiTo composed twenty- 
four books on the La.tin language, four of which were 
dedicated to Cicero. Cicero, himself, is quoted as an 
autliority on grammatical questions, though we know 
of no special work of his on grammar. Lucilius 


seriatum ab Attalo rege inter secundum et tertium Punicuin belluin 
sub ipsam Eniiii mortem, cum regione Palatii prolapsus in cloacje 
foramen crus fi'egisset, per omne legationis siiniil et valetiulinis 
tempus plurimas acroasis subinde fecit assiduecjiie disseriiit, ac 
nostris exempliim fiiit ad imitandum.’ — -Suetonius, De virls hilm- 
trihus, De grammaticis et rhetorihiis, cap. 2, ed. Reifferscbeid; Lipsije, 
1860. Seioppius, in the introduction to his QraTuiinutica phiioso-. 
phica (1628), writes: ' Hjbc ergo ut legi, minime jam minindum 
mihi visum est, tanti hagitii erroribus inquinatam esse veterem 
Grammaticam, quie ex cloaca foramine iiiia cum claudo magistro 
emerserit.’ 

“ Mommsen, ii. 413, 426, 44S, 437. Lucius JSlius kSIiIo wrote a 
““ «tymoIogy, and an index to Plautus,— Lersch, Die Sprach- 
‘"it, ii 111. 
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devoted tlie ninth hook of Ins satires to the refumi of 
spelliiig'^'h But nothing shows more clearly tlie wide 
interest which grammatical studies had then excited 
in the foremost ranks of Ptuman society than Ccesar s 
work on Latin grammar. It was composed by him 
during the Gallic war, and dedicated to Cicero, who 
might well be proud of the compliment thus paid 
him by the great general and statesman’ll Most of 
these works are lost to us, and we can judge of them 
by means of casual quotations only. Thus we learn 
from a fragment of Caesars work, De Ancdogla, that 
lie was the inventor of the term ahlative in Latin. 
Tlie word never occurs before, and, of course, could 
not be borrowed, like the names of the otlier cases, 
from Greek gi'aminarians, as no ablative had been 
admitted in Greek grammar. To think of Csesar 
figliting tlie barbarians of Gaul and Germany, and 
watching from a distance the political complications at 
Koine, ready to grasp the sceptre of the world, and 
at the same time carrying on his philological and 
grammatical studies together with his secretary, the 
Greek Didymus*^"^, gives us a new view both of that 
extraordinary man, and of the time in which he lived. 
After Csesar had triumphed, one of his favourite plans 
was to found a Greek and Latin library at Eome, and 
he offered the librarianship to the best scholar of the 
day, to Varro, though Varro had fought against him 
on the side of Pompey^l 

We have thus arrived at the time when, as we saw 


Lersch, ii. 113, 114, 143. 
Cicero, £rut.f cap. 72. 

^ Lersch, iii. 144. 

Mommsen, iii. 6S7, 48 rc. 
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in an earlier pait of this lecture, Dionysius Thrax 
published the first elementary grammar of Greek at 
Rome. Dionysius, as a pupil of Aristarchus, was a 
believer in ‘Analogy,^ and therefore opposed to the 
views propounded by Crates on the anomalous cha- 
racter of language. . His influence, however, was 
chiefly felt as a practical teacher. Through him 
empirical grammar became transplanted to Rome, 
the Greek grammatical terminology was translated 
into Latin, and in this new Latin garb it has travelled 
for nearly two thousand years over the whole civilised 
world. Even in India, where a different terminology 
had grown up in the grammatical schools of the 
Brahmans, a terminology in some respects more 
perfect than that of Alexandria and Rome, we may 
now hear such words as case, and gender, and active, 
and passive, explained by European teachers to their 
native pupils. The fates of words are curious indeed, 
and when I looked the other day at some of the 
examination papers of the government schools in 
India, such questions as — ' What is the genitive case 
of Siva V seemed to reduce whole volumes of liistory 
into a single sentence. How did these words, genitive 
case, come to India They came from England, 
they had come to England from Rome, to Rome 
from. Alexandria, to Alexandria from Athens, At 
Athens, the term case or ptosis had a philosophical 
meaning; at Rome, casus was merely a literal 
translation ; the original meaning of /all was lost, 
and the word had dwindled down to a mere technical 
term. At Athens, the philosophy of language was 
a counterpart of the philosophy of the mind. The 
terminology of formal logic and formal grammar was 
the same. The logic of the Stoics was divided into 
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two parts ‘“j called rhetoric and dialectic, and tlie latter 
treated, first, ' On that which signifies, or language 
secondly, 'On that which is signified, or things,’ 
In their philosopliical language ptosis, which tlie 
Ptoinans translated by casus, really meant fall ; that 
is to say, the inclination or relation of one idett 
to another, the falling or resting of one word on 
another. Long and angry discussions were carried 
on as to whether the name of ptosis, or fall, was 
applicable to the nominative; and every true Stoic 
would have scouted the expression of casus rectus, 
because the subject or the nominative, as they 
argued, did not fa.ll or rest on anything else, but 
stood erect, the other words of a sentence leaning 
or depending on it. All this is lost to us when we 
speak of cases, and we see that Cobbett in his 
Enghsh Grammar ventures on his o^vn explanation 
of the term case, stating : — ' The word case, as 
applied to the concerns of life, has a variety of 
meanings, or of different shades of meaning ; but 
its general meaning is, state of things, or state of 
something. Thus we say, " in that case, I agree with 
you.’’ Meaning, “ that being the state of things, or 
that being the state of the matter, I agree with you.” 
Lawyers are said, '' to make out their case ; or not 
to make out their cased^ meaning the state of the 
matter, which they have undertaken to prove. So, 
when we say, that a horse is in a good case, we mean 
that he is in a good state. Nouns may be in different 
states, or situations, as to other nouns, or other ■words. 
For instance, a noun may be the name of a person 


^ lierscb, ii, 26 . Ilepl arjpaipdvTm, or mpl ; and mpl aripai* 
pophoiv, OT wept TTpaypAfOdP. 

I 
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who strikes a horse, or of a person who possesses 
a horse, or of a person whom a horse kicks. And 
these different situations, or states, are, therefore, 
called cases 

And how are the dark scholars in the government 
schools of India to guess the meaning of genitive case? 
The Latin genitivus is a mere blunder, for the Greek 
word genike could never mean genitivus. Genitivus^ 
if it is meant to express the case of origin or 
birth, would in Greek have been called gennetike, 
not genike. Nor does the genitive express the 
relation of son to father. , For though we may 
say, Hhe son of the father,^ we may likewise say, 
‘the father of the son.^ Genike, in Greek, had a 
much wider, a much more philosophical meaning'^'^. 
It meant casus generalis, the general case, or rather, 
the case which expresses the genus or kind. This 
is the real power of the genitive. If I say, ‘ a bird 
of the water,' ‘of the water' defines the genus to 
which a certain bird belongs ; it refers it to the genus 
of water-birds. ‘Man of the mountains' means a 
mountaineer. In phrases such as ‘ son of the fatlier,' 
or ‘ father of the son,' the genitives have the same 
effect. They predicate something of the son or of 
the father ; and if we distinguished between the sons 
of the father, and the sons of the mother, the geni- 
tives would mark the class or genus to which the 
sons respectively belonged. They would answer the 

'William Cobbett, A Grammar of tlm English Language, letter V. 

§ 44 . 

Scbomann, Was bedeutet yeviK^ rrrmtns, in Hbfer’s Zeitsohrift fUr 
die Wissemcha/i der Sprache, 1846, i. s. 83; ii. s, 126. Beitrdge imt 
GeseUchU der Grammatih, von Dr. K. E. A. Schmidt, Halle, 1869. 
tJeber den Begriff der yms^ Trrwis, s, 320. 
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same purpose as the adjectives, paternal and maternal. 
It can be proved etymologically that the termination 
of the genitive is, in many cases, identical with those 
derivative suffixes by wliich substantives are changed 
into adjectives 


In the Tibetan languages the rule is, ‘Adjectives are foriued 
from substantives by the addition of the genitive sign,’ which miglit 
be inverted into, ‘The genitive is formed from the nominative l>j 
the addition of tlie adjective sign.’ For instance, shing^ wood ; 
sldng-g% of wood, or wooden : ser, gold ; ser-gyi^ of gold, or golden : 
mi, man } mi~yi, of man, or human. The same in Garo, where the 
sign of the genitive is m, we have : ondnde-n'i jcik, the hand of man, 
or the human hand ; cmhal-ni JcetMli, a wooden knife, or a knife of 
wood. In Hindustani the genitive i>s so clearly an adjective, that it 
actually takes the marks of gender according to the words to which 
it refers. But how is it in Sanskrit and Greek ? In Sanskrit we 
may form adjectives by the addition of tya, {Tumnian Lmigimges, 
p. 41seq.; Essay on Bengali, p. 333.) For instance, dahskhyt, 
south ; dakshmcPlya, southern. This tya is clearly a demoustrati^■e 
l)rouoiin, the same as the Sanskiit syas, syd, tyad, this or that. 
Tya is a pronominal base, and therefore such adjectives as daksJdnd- 
tya, southern, or dj>4ya, aquatic, from dp, water, must have been 
conceived originally as ‘ water-there,’ or ‘ soiith-there.’ Followed 
by the terminations of the nominative singular, which was again an 
original pronoun, dptyas would mean dp-tya-s, i.e. water-there-lie. 
Now, it makes little difference whether I say an aquatic bird or a 
bird of the water. In Sanskrit the genitive of water would be, if 
we take udaha, udahorsya. This sya is the same pronominal base 
as the adjective termination tya, only that the former does not, like 
the adjective, take any sign for the gender. The genitive udakasya 
is therefore the same as an adjective without gender. Now let us 
look to Greek. Wc there form adjectives by mos, which is the 
same as the Sanskrit tya or sya. For instance, from people, 
the Greeks formed hryiSmos, belonging to the people. Here oy, a, qv , 
mark the gender. Leave the gender out, and you get Sjjftocrio. 
Now, there is a rule in Greek that an y between two vowels, in 
grammatical terminations, is elided. Thus the genitive of y^wy is 
not ■j^Fccroy, but Of ylvowy^ hence Siy/xocw would necessarily 

'' ' '' 12 
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It is hardly necessary to trace the history of what 
I call the empirical study, or the grammatical ana- 
lysis of language, beyond Eome. With Dionysius 
Thrax the framework of grammar was finished. 
Later writers have improved and completed it, but 
they have added nothing really new and original. 
We can follow the stream of grammatical science 
from Dionysius Thrax to our own time in an almost 
uninterrupted chain of Greek and Homan writers. 
We find M. Verrius Flaccus, the tutor of the grand- 
sons of Augustus, and Quintilian in the first century ; 
Scaurus, ApoUonius Dyscolus, and his son, Hero- 
dianus, in the second; Probus and Donatus, the 
teacher of St. Jerome, in the fourth. After Constan- 
tine had moved the seat of government from Eome, 
grammatical science received a new home in the 
academy of Constantinople. There were no less 
than twenty Greek and Latin grammarians who held 
professorships at Constantinople. Under Justinian, 
in the sixth century, the name of Priscianus gave a 
new lustre to grammatical studies, and his work 
remained an authority during the Middle Ages to 
nearly our own times. We ourselves have been 
taught grammar according to the plan which was 
followed by Dionysius at Eome, by Priscianus at 

become b^fioLo (cf. ^6aios=^oios). And what is but the regular 
Homeric genitive of Brjfiosy which in later Greek was replaced by 
bfjfxov ? Thus we see that the same principles which governed the 
formation of adjectives and genitives in Tibetan, in Garo, and Hin- 
dustani, were at work in the primitive stages of Sanskrit and Greek; 
and we perceive how accurately the real power of the genitive was 
determined by the ancient Greek grammarians, who called it the 
general or predicative case, whereas the Romans spoiled the term 
by twongly translating it into gmUivus* 
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Constantinople, by Alenin at York; and whatever 
may be said of the improvements introduced into 
our system of education, the Greek and Latin 
grammars used at our public schools are main ly 
founded on the first empirical analysis of language, 
prepared by the philosophers of Athens, applied by 
the scholars of Alexandria, and transferred to the 
practical pimpose of teaching a foreign tongue by 
the Greek professors at Eome. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE CLAysmCATOftY STAGE, 

W E traced, in our last lecture, the origin and 
progress of the empirical study of languages 
from the time of Plato and Aristotle to our own, 
school-boy days. We saw at what time, and under 
what circumstances, the first grammatical analysis of 
language took place ; how its component parts, the 
parts of speech, were named, and how, with the aid 
of a terminology, half philosopliical and half empiri- 
cal, a system of teaching languages was estabHshed, 
which, whatever we may think of its intrinsic value, 
has certainly answered that purpose for which it was 
chiefly intended. 

Considering the process by which this system of 
grammatical science was elaborated, it could not be 
expected to give us an insight into the nature of 
language. The division into nouns and verbs, 
articles and conjunctions, the schemes of declension 
and conjugation, were a merely artificial network 
thrown over the living body of language. We 
must not look in the grammar of Dionysius Thrax 
for a correct and well-articulated skeleton of human 
speech. It is curious, however, to observe the 
striking coincidences between the grammatical ter- 
minology of the Greeks and the Hindus, which 
would seem to prove that there must be some true 
and natural foundation for the much-abused gram- 
matical system of the schools. The Hindus are the 
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only nation that cultivated the science of grammar 
without having received any irnpiilse, directl}^ or 
indirectly, from the Greeks. Yet we find ui San- 
skrit too the same system of cases, called vibltoMi, 
or inflections, the active, passive, and middle voices, 
the tenses, moods, and persons, divided not exactly, 
but very nearty, in the same manner as in Cfreekh 
In Sanskrit, grammar is called vyahj/ntm^ which 
means analysis or takmg to pieces. As Greek 
grammar owed its origm to the critical study of 
Horner, Sanslait grammar arose from the study of 
the Vedas, the most ancient poetry of the Brahmans. 
The differences between the dialect of these sacred 
hymns and the literaiy Sanskrit of later ages were 
noted and preserved with a religious care. We still 
possess the first essays in the grammatical science of 
the Bralimans, the so-called prdtikWiyas, These 
works, though they merely profess to give rules on 
the proper pronunciation of the ancient dialect of 
the Vedas, furnish us at the same time with observa- 
tions of a grammatical character, and particularly 
with those valuable lists of words, irregular or in 
any other way remarkable, the Ganas. These sup- 
phed the solid basis on which successive genera- 
tions of scholars erected that astoimding structure 
which reached its perfection in the grammar of P4riini. 
There is no form, regular or irregular, in the whole 
Sanskrit language, which is not provided for in the 
grammar of P^nini and his commentators. It is the 
perfection of a merely empirical analysis of language, 
nnsurpassed, nay even unapproached, by anything 
in the grammatical literature of other nations. Yet 


^ See M. M.’s Eutory of AndmS Bmshnt LUerature, p. 168 . 
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of the reaJ nature, and natural growth of language, it 
teaclies m iiotliing. 

What then do we know of languas^e after we have 
learnt the grammar of Greek or Sanskrit, or after we 
have transierred the network of classical grannnar to 
oiir f>wn tongue ? 

We kiiou^ certahi forms of lanofuas’e which corre- 
spend to certain forms of thought. We know that 
the fiulyect must assume the form of the nominative, 
the object t lia.t of the accusative. We know that the 
more remote object may be put in the dative, and 
that tlie predicate, in its most general form, may 
be rendered by the genitive. We are taught that 
whereas in English the genitive is marked by a 
final s, or by the preposition oj] it is in Greek 
expressed by a final os, in Latin by is. But what 
tins os and is represent, why they should have the 
power of changing a nominative into a genitive, 
a Biilject into a predicate, remains a riddle. It is 
self-evident that each language, in order to be a 
language, must be able to distinguish the subject 
from the object, the nominative from the accusative. 
But how a mere change of termination should suffice 
to convey so material a distinction would seem 
almost incomprehensible. If we look for a moment 
beyond Greek and Latin, we see that there are in 
reality but few languages which have distinct forms 
for these two categories of thought. Even in Greek 
and Latin there is no outward distinction between 
the nominative and accusative of neuters. The 
Chinese language, it is commonly said, has no 
grammar at all, that is to say, it has no inflections, 
BO declension and conjugation, in our sense of these 
wotd$i it makes no formal distinction of the various 
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parts of speech, noun, verb, adjective, adveih, &e. 
Yet there is no shade of thought that cannot he 
rendered in Chinese. The Chinese have no more 
difficulty in distinguishing between ‘James heats 
John,’ and ‘John beats James,’ than the Greeks 
and Eomans or we ourselves. They have no termi- 
nation for the accusative, but they attain the same 
by always placing the subject before, and the object 
after the verb, or by employing words, before or 
after the noun, which clearly indicate that it is to 
be taken as the object of the verb% There are other 


- Tlie following and some other notes were kindly sent to me l>y 
the first Chinese scholar in Europe, M. Stanislas Julien, Meinhrc 
de rinstitiit : — 

The Chinese do not decline their substantives, but they indicate, 
the cases distinctly — 

A. By means of particles. 

B. By means of position. 

1. The nominative or the subject of a sentence is always placed 
at the beginning. 

2. Tlie genitive may be marked — 

(a) By the particle 6chi placed between the two nouns, of which the 
first is in the genitive, the second in the nominative. Example, jm tchi 
hiun (hominum princeps, literally, man, sign of the genitive, prince). 

‘(b) By position, placing the word which is in the genitive first, 
and the word which is in the nominative second. Ex. kom 
(kingdom) jin (man), i. e. a man of the kingdom. 

3. The dative may be expressed — 

(a) By the preposition y% to. Ex. sse (to give) yen (money) 
yu (to) Jin (man), 

(&) By position, placing first the verb, then the word which 
stands in the dative, lastly, the word which stands in the accusative. 
Ex. yu (to give) Jin (to a man) pe (white) yu (jade) komy 
(yellow) kin (metal), i. e. gold. 

4. The accusative is either left without any mark, for instance, 
(to protect) (the people), or it is preceded by certain 

words which had originally a more tangible meaning, but gradually 
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languages wliicli Lave more tenninations even tliaii 
(xreek {.nid Latin. In Finnish there are fifteen cases, 
expressive of every possible relation between the 
subject and the object; but there is no accusative, 

dwiinlUxl a way iiita mere signs of tlie accusative. [These were first 
disco^'ered and correctly exidained by M. Stanislas Julicn in his 
Vimlicke Fklh^loylau Litiyuam /Si/wcawi.*, Paris, 1830.] The parti- 
cles must frequeutiy used for this purpose hy modern writers are pa 
and tsUihifj tu grasp, to take. Ex. pa (taking) tchoung-jin (crowd of 
men) tkim (secretly) k\m (he looked), i.e. he looked secretly at the 
crowil of men (huniinum turbani furtim aspiciebat). In the more 
ancient C'lunese {KoiMven) the words used for the same purpose are 
i (to em})loy, &e.), in, iu, Itou. Ex. i (employing) (humanity) fswn 
(lie preserves) sin (in the heart), i. e. humanitatem conservat corde. 
1 (taking) telil (right) wei (to make) kHo (crooked), i.e. rectum facere 
curvum. Fao (to protect) Iiou (sign of accus.) min (the people). 

5. The ablative is ex])ressed — 

(^t) By means of prepositions, such as thsong, yeou, tsen, hou. Ex. 
th8ong((^:F) (venire); i{e(ohtiiiere)7iow(ab) thien{(iOdh). 

(5) By means of position, so that the word in the ablative is 
|»laced before the verb. Ex. thien (heaven) hiang-tclii (descended, 
teki being the relative particle or sign of the genitive) tacCi (cala- 
mities), i. e. the calamities which Heaven sends to men. 

6. The instrumental is expressed — 

{a) By the preposition yu, with. Ex, yu (with) hien (the sword) 
elui (to kill) jin (a man). 

{h) By position, the substantive which stands in the instrumental 
case being placed before the verb, which is followed again by the noun 
in the accusative. Ex. i (by hanging) cha (he killed) tcid (him). 

7. The locative may he expressed by simply placing the noun 
before the verb. Ex. ai (in the East or East) yeou (there is) am- 
iou^o (a sthilpa) ; or by prepositions as described in the text. 

The adjective is always placed before the substantive to which it 
l>elongs. Ex. met jin, a beautiful woman. 

The adverb is generally followed by a particle which produces the 
same effect as e in bene, or ter in celeriter. Ex. cho-jm, in silence, 
silently; ngemjm, perchance ; Uu-jm, with fear. 

Sonaetimes m adjective becomes an adverb through position. Ex. 

M iio siiig well. 
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ilo purely objective ca>sel In Eiiglisli and Freiieii 
tlie distinctive termiiiatioiis of tlie nominative and 
accusative liave been worn off by phonetic corrup- 
tion, and these languages are obliged, like Chinese, 
to mark the sulject and object by the collocation of 
words. What we learn therefore at school in being 
taught that rex in the nominative becomes regejii in 
the accusative, is simply a jnactical rule. We know 
when to say rex, and when to say reger/i. But why 
the king as a subject should be called rex, and as an 
object regern, remams entirely imexplained. In the 
same manner we learn that amo means I love, amari 
I loved ; but why that tragical change from love to 
no love should be represented by the simple eharige 
of 0 to avi, or, in English, by the addition of -a mere 
d, is neitlier asked nor answered. 

Now if there is a science of language, these are 
the questions which it will have to answer. If they 
cannot be answered, if we must be content with 
paradigms and rules, if the terminations of nouns 
and verbs must be looked upon either as conventional 
contrivances or as mysterious excrescences, there is 
no such thing as a science of language, and we must 
be satisfied with what has been called the art (rexyn) 
of language or grammar. 

Before we either accept or decline the solution of 
any problem, it is right to determine what means 
there are for solving it Beginning with English 

® From a similar cause the ITortli-Indians have imiumorable 
verbs to express every shade of action ; they have different words 
for eating as applied to fish, flesh, animal or human, soup, vegetables, 
&c. But they cannot say either I am or I Mve. Cf. Du Ponceau, 
MimoiVe swr h syst^me grmmiMical des langms de quelques mx/tions 
Indwmm d$ du Iford, Paris, 1838, pp. 195, 200. 
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■\A’’e slioiild ask, wliat means have we for finding out 
why I love sliould mean I am actually loving, 
wliereas I loved indicates that that feeling is past 
and gone'? Or, if we look to languages richer in 
inflections tliaii English, we should try to discover by 
what process, and under what circumstances, amo, I 
love, was changed in Latin, through the mere addition 
of an r, into amor, expressing no longer I love, hut I am 
loved Did declensions and conjugations bud forth 
like the blossoms of a tree 1 Were they imparted to 
man ready-nijide by some mysterious power ? Or did 
some wise people invent them, assigning certain let- 
ters to certain phases of thought, as mathematicians 
express unknown quantities by freely chosen algebraic 
exponents 1 We are here brought at once face to face 
with the highest and most difficult problem of our 
science, the origin of language. But it will be well 
for the present to turn our eyes away from theoriesj 
and fix our attention at first entirely on facts. 

Let us keep to the English perfect, I loved, as 
compared with the present, I love. We cannot 
embrace at once the whole English grammar, but 
if we can track one form to its true lair, we shall 
probably Iiave no difficulty in digging out the rest of 
the brood. Now if we ask how the addition of a 
final d could express the momentous transition from 
being in love to being indifferent, the first thing we 
have to do, before attempting any explanation, 
would be to establish the earliest and most original 
form of I loved. This is a rule which even Plato 
recognised in his philosophy of language, though, 
we must confess, he seldom obeyed it. We know 
what havoc phonetic corruption may make both in 
the dictionary and the grammar of a language, and 
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it would be a pity to waste our conjectures on, 
formations wliicli a mere reference to tlie lilsttjry of 
language would suffice to explain. Now a very eliglit 
acquaintance witli the liistory of the Eiigiisli language 
teaches us that the grammar of modern English is not 
the same as the grammar of Wycliflfe. W}'’clifi;e'’s 
English, again, may be traced back to what, witli Sir 
Frederick Madden, we may call Middle English, from 
1500 to 1330 ; Middle English to Early English, from 
1330 to 1230; Early English to Semi-Saxon, from 
1230 to 1100 ; and Semi-Saxon to Anglo-Saxonf 
It is evident that if we are to discover the original 
intention of the syllable which changes I loi?e into 
I loved, we must consult the original form of that 
syllable wherever we can find it. We should never 
have known that priest meant originally an elder, 
unless we had traced it back to its original form 
presbyter, in which a Greek scholar at once recognises 
the comparative of preshy s, old'b If left to modern 
English alone, we might attempt to connect 'priest 
with prayirg or preacliing, but we should not thus 
amve at its true derivation. The modern word 
Gospel conveys no meaning at all. As soon as we 
trace it back to the original Goddspell, we see that 
it is a literal translation of Evangelium, or good news, 
good tidings®. Lord would be nothing but an 

^ See some criticisms on this division in Marsh’s Lecturm mi 
tlie English Language, p. 48. 

® In a Greek charter of 1129 we find irpecr^vrepos changed into 
repiVLTe, from which the modern Italian prete. See Trinchera, 
SgUabus Grcecarum Membranarum, p. 136. 

^ < Goddspell onn Ennglissh nemmnedd iss God word, annd god 
tij»eande, God errnde,’ &c. — Orm/almn, ed. White, Dedication, v. 157. 
^And beode })er godes godd-speF — Layamon, ed. Sir F. Madden, 
vol. ill p. 182, y. 29,507. 
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3mpty title in EngllRli, unless we could discover its 
origiriol ilirm ond. meaning in the Anglo-Saxon 
hlilfonl, meaning tlie source of bread, from lilctf, a 
]oaf, and ord, place \ 

But even after this is done, after we have traced 
a modern English, word back to Anglo-Saxon, it 
folloivs by no means that we should there find it in 
its original form, or that we slioidd succeed in 
forcing it to disclose its original intention. Anglo- 
Saxon is not an original or aboriginal language. It 
points by its very name to the Saxons and Angles 
of the continent. We have, therefore, to follow our 


" Grimm, DeuUche Orammdt'k, i. p. 229 ; ii. p. 405. Lady in 
Anj^lo-Saxon hUf^dige. 

The following remarks on the original meaning of lord, or 
breadfjiver, the German Brotlierr, I owe to the kindness of the 
Ilev. Dr. Bosworth, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford: — 

^ Lord is from the Anglo-Saxon hldf-brd, composed of Iddf, a 
loaf (the long d has the sound of oa, as the d in /dm, hdt, foam, 
boat), and brd, -es; m. origin, cause, author. Thus 6rd monGynms, 
origo hu m mil generis, Cd. 55. Hence, the meaning of lord, the 
Anglo-Saxon MafOrd, loaf or bread origin, the origin, cause, or 
author of bread or support. 

‘ Lady is from Anglo-Saxon hlmf-dige, -die. Hldf, or Jildf, -es; m. a 
loaf, bread ; and dige, die, -an ; f. from dugan, digan, to care for, 
help, serve. Hence, lady means one who helps or serves bread to the 
family. In Psalm cxxii. S, we find hire hlmfdigemi, or hlmfdimi, sum 
domince. E. GIouc., for hlm/die, writes leuedie, hmdy : Gower and 
Spenser ladle, at present lady.'' — J.B. 

I confess, however, unless other compounds can be produced in 
Anglo-Saxon in which ord, origin, takes the meaning of author or 
giver, that the derivation of IMf-ord from hUf-weard, i. e. loaf-ward, 
seems more likely. See Second Serws of Lectures, p. 255. Histori- 
cally, the giving of bread, as one of the attributes of a sovereign, maybe 
traced back to the pams palatini or gradiks, the loaves distributed 
daily from the steps of the imperial palace by Constantine the Great, 
aid even before him, by the Emperor Aurelian, — our daily bread. 
See Paulus Oassel, Ber &rdl und sein ILame, Berlin, 1 865, & 1 8. 
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word from Anglo-Saxon tliroiigli tlie various Saxon 
and Low-German dialects, till lA^e arrive at ia.st at 
the earliest stage of German which is witliin oiir 
reach, the Gothic of the fourth centiiiy after Christ,. 
Even here tve cannot rest. For, althongli we cannot 
trace Gothic back to any earlier Teutonic language, 
we see at once that Gothic, too, is a modern language, 
and that it must have passed through numerous 
phases of grotHli before it became wliat it is in the 
mouth of Bishop Ulfilas. 

Wliat then are we to dol — must try to do 
what is done when we have to deal with the rnodern 
Eomance languages. If we could not trace a 
French word back to Latin, we should look for its 
corresponding form in Italian, and endeavour to 
trace the Italian to its Latin source. If, for instance, 
we were doubtful about the origin of the French 
word for we have but to look to the Italian 

fuoco, in order to see at once that both fiioco and 
feu are derived from the Latin focus. We can do this 
because we know that French and Italian are cognate 
dialects, and because we have ascertained beforehand 
the exact degree of relationship in which they stand to 
each other. Had we, instead of looking to Italian, 
looked to German for an explanation of the French feu, 
we should have missed the right track ; for the German 
feuer, though more like feu than the Italian fmco, 
could never have assumed in French the form feiL 

Again, in the case of the preposition hors, which in 
French means without, we can more easily determine 
its derivation from the Latin foris, outside, after we 
have found that hors corresponds with the Italian 
fuora, the Spanish fuem. The French fromage, 
cheese, derives no light from Latin. But as soon as 
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we compare the Italian formaggio^^ we see that 
formaggio and fromage are derived from forma; 
cheese being made in Italy by keeping the milk in 
small baskets or foiins. Feeble, the ^vmdifatble, 
is clearly derived from Latin ; but it is not till we 
see the Italian fieiwle that we are reminded of the 
Jjiiim jJehilis, tearful. We should never have found 
the etymology, that is to say the origin, of the French 
‘payer, the English to p>ciy, if we did not consult the 
dictionary of the cognate dialects, such as Italian and 
Spanish. Here we find that to is expressed in 
Italian by in Spanish by pagar, whereas in 

Provencal we actually find the two forms pagar and 
payar. Now clearly points back to Latin 

pacare, which means to pacify, to appease, Join- 
ville uses p)ayer in the sense both of pacifying and 
of paying® To pacify a creditor meant to pay him ; 
in the same manner as une quittance, a quittance or 
receipt, was originally quietantia, a quieting, from 
(juietus, quiet^®. 

If, therefore, we wish to follow up our researches — 
if, not satisfied with having traced an English 
word back to Gothic, we want to know what it was 
at a still earlier period of its growth — we must 
determine whether there are any languages that 
stand to Gothic in the same relation in which Italian 


® Dieis, Lexicon Gompa/raiimm. Columella, vii. 8. 

Joinmlle, ed. Michel, p. 15, ^'il s’ageuoilla devant F^vesque et se 
tint bin pour paiez p. 11 7, ' que se les dix mil livres iie soiit paids, 
que vous les facez paier.’ 

In mediaeval Latin fredum is < compositio qua fisco exsoluta 
reus pacem a principe assequitur.' It is the German fridu, peace, 
latinised. From it the French les fraia, expense, and defrayer, to 
qmy Gf. Bclieler, Mctiommre d'Mymologiefrangam, a v. 
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and Spaiiisli stand to Frencli — we imist restore, as 
far as possible, the genealogical tree of the various 
families of human speech. In doing this we enter on 
the second or classificatory stage of our science ; for 
genealogy, where it is applicable, is the most perfect 
form of classification 

Before we proceed to examine the results which 
have been obtained by the recent labours of Schlegel, 
Humboldt, Pritchard, Bopp, Burnouf, Grimm, Pott, 
Benfey, Kuhn, Curtius, Schleicher, and others in this 
branch of the science of language, it will be well to 
glance at what had been achieved before their time 
in the classification of the numberless dialects ot 
mankind. 

The Greeks never thought of applying the prin- 
ciple of classification to the varieties of human speed i. 
They only distinguished between Greek on one side, 
and aU other languages on the other, comprehended 
under the convenient name of ‘barbarous.’ They 

' If we possessed a perfect pedigree of mankind, a genealogical 
aiTaugenient of the races of men would afford the best classitication 
of the various languages now spoken throughout tlie world ; and if 
all extinct languages, and all intermediate and slowly-changing 
dialects had to be included, such an arrangement would, I think, be 
the only possible one. Yet it might be, that some very ancient lan- 
guage had altered little, and had given rise to few new languages, 
whilst others (owing to the spreading and subsecjiient isolation and 
states of civilisation of the several races descended from a common 
race) had altered much, and had given rise to many new languages 
and dialects. The various degrees of difference in the languages 
from the same stock, would have to be expressed by groups subor- 
dinate to groups; but the proper or even only possible arrangement 
would still be genealogical ; and this would be strictly natural, as it 
would connect together all languages, extinct and modern, hy the 
closest affinities, and would give the filiation and origin of each 
tongue.’— Pariyk, '<2/* 

■ K ' 
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succeeded, indeed, in ckssiiying four of tlieir own. 
dialects witli tolera,ble correctness but they applied 
the term barbarous' so promiscuously to the other 
more distant relatives of Greek (the dialects of the 
Pelasgians, Karians, Macedonians, Thracians, and 
Illyrians), that, for the purposes of scientific classi- 
fication, it is almost impossible to make any use of 
the statements of ancient writers about these so-called 
barbarous idioms 

>Stirab(), ed. Muller et Diibucr, jj. 286, 1. 10. T?)r fj-ep ^IdBa rrj 
Trakaia rrjv avriju (f)afxep, rrjv Bi AcopiBa rf] AIuXlBi. The Silliio 

writer, at the eonimeiiceineiit of the Christian era, has the following 
remark on the luinierous spoken dialects of Greece : ax^Bov Be tl 
mu uvv^ Kara woXctff, aXkot d\\a>s BidKeyoifrat' BoKOvai Be Bapi^eLv dtravres 
Bia TTjp <Tvp(:ia(Tap ernKpuTeiav (ibid. p. 286, 1. 45). See Romaic and 
Modem Greeks by Janies Clyde, 1855, p. 28. 

Herodotus (vii. 94 and 95) gives Pelasgl as the old name of the 
loniuns in the Peloponnesus and the islands, and of the iEolians. 
Nevertheless he argues (i. 57) from the dialect spoken in his 
time by the Pelasgi of the towns of Krestoii, Plakia, and 
Skylake, that the old Pelasgi spoke a barbarous tongue (^dp^apov 
Tr}v yX&cra-ap leprts). He has, therefore, to admit that the Attic 
race, being originally Pelasgic, unlearnt its language {t6 ’Am/cov 
Wpos eBp JJeKaaytKdv dpxi rfji pera^okp t§ is '^EXkqvaSf kuI rfjp yXdicraap 
^fre/wde). See Diefcnbacb, OrigiTies JStiropcece,]^. 59. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (i. 17) avoids this difficulty by declaring the Pelasgi 
to have been from the beginning a Hellenic race. Both views, 
however, are merely individual theories. 

The Ranans are called by Homer (IL v. 867) ; but 

Strabo (p. 565, 1. 42) takes particular care to show that this was 
only intended to express the rough sound of their speech,, and that 
Homer did not yet use barbarian as opposed to Hellenes. Strabo 
himself, however, considers the Karians as originally barbarians. 
He says that the Karians were formerly called AiXeyes (p. 267, 1. 15; 
p. 564, 1. 20) ; and these, together with Pelasgians, Kaukones, ahd 
others, are reckoned by him (p. 266, 1. 47; p. 267, 1. 24) as the 
wrlier inhabitants of Hellas. Again, he (p. 267, 

I 80), as well as Aristotle and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i 17), 
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Plato, indeed, in liis Civ.tyliis (cap. 36), thriAvs out ;i 
Iiint tliat tlie Greeks riiiglit liave received tlieir mvii 


considers the Lokrians as descendants of tlie Leleges, tliouo-]! they 
would liardly call tlie later Lokrians barbarians. 

The MaGechnians are mentioned by Strabo (p. 395, 1. 45) together 
witli ‘the other Hellenes.’ Deniustlieiies speaks of Alexander 
as a barbarian ; Isokrates as a Heruclide. To judge from a lew 
extant words, Macedonian might have been a Greek dialect. 
(Diefenbach, Orlgines Mtt7'opme,ix 62.) Justine (vii. 1) says of the 
Macedonians, ‘Populus Pelasgi, regio Ptnonia dieebatiir.’ There 
was a tradition that the country occupied by the ]\[iiL*edeuiijins 
belonged fonnerly to Thracians, whom Stralto treats as Itarbariaiis, 
or Pierians (Time, ii 99; Strabo, p. 267, I. I<"i) ; |uirt of it to 
Thessalians (Strabo, p. 369, 1. 44). 

The Thracians are called by Herodotus (v. 3) the greatest people 
after the Indians. They are distinguished by Strabo frcjin Illyriuns 
(Strabo, p. 260, 1. 30; Diefenbach, p. 65), from Celts (Strabo, p. 252, 

1. 27), and by Thucydides from the Gette and Scjthiaiis (Thue. ii. 96). 
What we know of their language rests on a statement of Strabo, that 
the Thracians spoke the same language as the Getiu (Strabo, p. 252, 

1. 9), and the Getic the same as the Dacians (Strabo, p. 253, 1. 15). 
We possess fragments of Dacian speech in the botanical names col- 
lected by Dioskorides, and these, as interpreted by Grimm, are clearly 
Aryan, though not Greek. The Thracians are called barbariatis by 
Strabo, together with Illyrians and Epirotes (Strabo, p. 267, 1. G). 

The lUyriarbs were barbarians in the eyes of the Greeks. They 
are now considered as an independent branch of the Aryan family. 
Herodotus refers the Veneti to the Illyrians (i. 196) ; and the Veueti, 
according to Polybius (ii. 17), who knew them, spoke a language 
different from that of the Celts. He adds that they were an old 
race, and in their manner and dress like the Celts. Hence many 
writers have mistaken them for Celts, neglecting the criterion of 
language, on which Polybius lays proper stress. The Illyrians were 
a widely extended race ; the Pannoniana, the Dalmatians, and the 
Dardanians (from whom the Dardanelles were called), are all spoken 
of as Illyrians (Diefenbach, Origins Europmm, pp. 74, 7 5). 

It is lost labour to try to extract anything positive from the 
statements of the Greeks and Eomans on the race and the language 

of : their ImrhsJ^n me%hbours. 

k ' ' : , ' K 2 ^ '' 
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words from the barbarians, the barbarians being 
older tliau the Greeks. But he was not able to 
see the full bearing of this remark. He only points 
out^ that some words, such as the names of Jire, 
ivate.)\ and dog, were . the same in Phrygian and 
Greek; and he supposes that the Greeks borrowed 
tliem from the Phrygians 26 ). The idea that 
tlie Greek language and that of the barbarians could 
have had a common source never entered his mind. 
It is strange that even so comprehensive a mind 
as tha,t of Aristotle should have failed to perceive 
in languages some of that law and order which he 
tried to discover in other realms of nature. As 
Aristotle, liowever, did not attempt this, we need not 
wonder that it was not attempted by any one else 
for tlie next two thousand years. The Eomans, in 
all scientific matters, were merely the parrots of the 
Greeks. Having themselves been called barbarians, 
they soon learnt to apply the same name to aU other 
nations, except, of course, to their masters, the 
Greeks. Now harharian is one of those lazy expres- 
sions which seem to say everything, but in reality 
say nothing. It was applied as recklessly as the 
word heretic during the Middle Ages. If the Eomans 
had not received this convenient name of barbarian 
ready-made for them, they would have treated their 
neighbours, the Celts and Germans, with more 
respect and sympathy: they would, at all events, 
have looked at them with a more discriminating eye. 
And, if they had done so, they would have dis- 
covered, in spite of outward differences, that these 
barbarians were, after aU, not very distant cousins. 
There was as much similarity between the language 
of Csew and the barbarians against whom he fought 
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ill Gaul and Cxermany as there was between liis 
language and that of Homer. A man tif Cinsar’s 
sagacity would have seen this, if lie liad not lieen 
blinded by traditional phraseology. I am not exag- 
gerating. For let us look at one instance only. If 
take a verb of such constaiit^ occurr'encc as /o 
have, we shall find the paradigms almost identical in 


Latin and Gothic 



English 

Latin 

(nUlit? 

I have 

habeo 

liaba 

Thou hast 

habes 

]ia bais 

He has 

habet 

lialiaij) 

We have 

liabemus 

liabani 

You have 

habetis 

habai]:> 

They have 

habent 

habant 

It surely required a 

certain amount 

of blindness, 


or rather of deafness, not to perceive such similarity, 
and that blindness or deafness arose, I believe, entirely 
from the single word hmixirkm. Not till that word 
barbarian was struck out of the dictionary of man- 
kind, and replaced by brother, not till the right of 
all nations of the world to be classed as members 
of one genus or kind was recognised, can we look 
even for the first beginnings of our science. This 
change was eiffected by Christianity. To the Hindu, 
every man not twice-born was a Mlechchha ; to the 
Greek, every man not speaking Greek was a bar- 
barian; to the Jew, every person not circumcised 
was a Gentile; to the Mohammedan, every man not 
believing in the prophet is a K4fir, an unbeliever, or a 
Gaur, a fire-worshipping infidel. It was Christianity 
which first broke down the barriers between J ew and 
Gentile, between Greek and Barbarian, between the 
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white and tlie bltick. Ilirnwrity Is a word which you 
look for ill vain in Plato or Aristotle; the idea of man- 
kinil as one family, as the children of one God, is an 
iilea of Cliristian growth ; and the science of mankind, 
and of tlie languages of mankind, is a science which, 
W'ithoiit Christianity, would never have sprung into 
life. Wlien people had been taught to look upon all 
uRjii as 1)retliren, tlien, and then only, did the variety 
of liiiman speech present itself as a iiroblem that called 
for a solution in the eyes of thoughtful observers ; and 
1, tlierifore, date the real beginning of the science of 
language from the first day of Pentecost. After that 
day of cloven tongues a new light is spreading over 
tlie world, and objects rise into view which had been 
hidden from the eyes of the nations of antiquity. 
Old words assume a new meaning, old problems a 
new interest, old sciences a new purpose. The 
common origin of mankind, the differences of race 
and language, the susceptibility of all nations of 
the liighest mental culture — these become, in the 
new world in which we live, problems of scientific, 
because of more than scientific, interest. It is no 
valid objection that so many centuries should have 
elapsed before the spirit which Christianity infused 
into every branch of scientific inquiry produced 
visible results. We see in the oaken fleet wlrich 
rides the ocean the sm^iU acorn which was buried in 
the ground hundreds of years ago, and we recognise 
in the philosophy of Alhertus Magnus though 

Albert, Count of Bollstadten, or, as he is more generally called, 
Alliertus Magnus, the pioneer of modern physical science, wrote : 

to man His spirit, 'and with it also intellect, that 
man to know God.' And God is known through, to 
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nearly 1200 years after tlie death of Clirlst, in the 
aspirations of Kepler and in tlie researdies of the 


soul iiml by faitli frmu the tlirougli tho uiteik^A, from iiatiiiY*; 

And again: ‘It is to the pi'aise and gdoiy of Chnl, and for tlif 
lienefit of our bretlireii, that we stmly the nature of croatetl things. 
In all of them, not only in the harmfuiioiis formatiins of every single 
creature, lint likewise in the variety of different forms, we can :iinl 
wo ought to admire the majesty and wisdom of God,’ 

These are the last words in Kepler’s Ilannfnijj of fhe World, 
‘Thou who by the light of nature has kindled in ns the longing 
after the light of Thy grace, in order to raise us to the light of Thy 
glory, thanks to Thee, Creator and Lord, that Tlioii lettest me 
rejoice in Thy works. Lo, I liave done the work of my life with 
that power of intellect which Thou hast given. I have recorded to 
men the glory of Thy works, as far as my mind could coiiiprehend 
their infiiiito majesty. My senses were awake to search as far us I 
could, with purity and faithfulness. If I, a worm before Thine eyes, 
and born in the bonds of sin, have brought forth anything that is 
unworthy of Thy counsels, inspire me with Thy spirit, that I may 
correct it. If, by the wonderful beauty of Thy works, I have been 
led into boldness, if I have sought my owm honour among men as I 
advanced in the work which was destined to Thine honour, pardon me 
in kindness and chaiity, and by Tliy grace grant that my teaching 
may be to Thy glory, and the welfare of all men. Praise ye the Lord, 
ye heavenly Harmonies, and ye that understand the new harmonies, 
praise the Lord. Praise God, 0 my soul, as long as I live. Prom 
Him, through Him, and in Him is all, the material as well as the 
spiritual — all that we know and all that we know not yet — for there 
is much to do that is yet undone.’ 

These words are all the more remarkable, because mitten by a 
man who was persecuted by theologians as a heretic, hut who never- 
theless was not ashamed to profess himself a Christian. 

I end with an extract from one of the most distinguished of living 
naturalists ; — ‘ The antiquarian recognises at once the workings of 
intelligence in the remains of an ancient civilisation. He may fail to 
ascertain their age correctly, he may remain donbtfnl as to the order in 
which they were successively constructed , but the character of the whole 
tells him they' are works 'of art, and that men like himself originated 
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greatest pliilosopliers of our omi age, tlie sound of 
that key-note of thought which had keen struck 
for ilie first time by tlie apostle of the Gentiles : 

“ For tlie iinisihle things of Him fi'om the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being luiderstood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and 
G 0(11 lead:’ 

But \A"e sliall see that the science of language owes 
more than its first impulse to Christianity. The 
pioneers of our science were those very apostles 
who Avere commanded 'to go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature;’ and 
their true successors, the missionaries of the whole 
Christian Church. Translations of the Lord’s Prayer 
or of the Bible into every dialect of the world, 
form even noAv the most valuable materials for the 
comparative philologist. As long as the number of 
knoAAii languages Avas small, the idea of classifica- 


these relics of l^ygone ages. So sliall the intelligent naturalist read 
at once in the pictures which nature presents to him, the works of a 
higher Intelligence ; he shall recognise in the minute perforated 
cells of the eonifene, which differ so wonderfully from those of other 
plants, the hierogl}’])hics of a peculiar age ; in their needle-like 
leaves, the escutcheon of a peculiar dynasty; in their repeated 
appearance under most diversified circumstances, a thoughtful and 
thought-eliciting adaptation. He beholds, indeed, the works of a 
being thinking like himself, but he feels, at the same time, that he 
stands as much below the Supreme Intelligence, in wisdom, power, 
and goodness, as the Avorks of art are inferior to the wonders of 
nature. Let naturalists look at the world under such impressions, 
and eAudenco will pour in upon ns that all creatures are expres- 
sions of the thoughts of Him whom we know, love, and adore 
unseen.’ 

Romans i. 20. Locke, Essay comeminy Humm JTwdersiJcwcf- 
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tioii hardly suggested itself. The mind riiiist fe 
bewildered by tlie multiplicity of facts before it lic^s 
recourse to division. As long as the only languages 
studied were Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, the simple 
division into sacred and profane, or classical and 
oriental, sufEced. But when theologians ext'Cnded 
their studies to Arabic, Chaldee, and Spiac, a .step, 
and a very important step, was made towards tlje 
establishment of a class or familv of lanffiutffe.s 


Hcrvas {Oatalogo, i. .37) ineiitions the following work.-^, 
published during the sixteenth century, bearing on the science of 
language : — Introdmtio in Olmldaimah Sirla&fi/t, atque, 

Armemcmn, et decern alias Linguas. a Tlicseo Ambrosio, Papife, 
1539, 4to. Be Matione eommuni omnium Lingutwmn et Z/Wem- 
rum Commenta'nus, a Theodoro Bihliaudro, Tiguri, 1548, 4to. It 
contains the Lord’s Prayer in fourteen languages. Bibliunder 
derives Welsh and Cornish from Greek, Greek having been carried 
there from !Marseilles, through France. He states that Armenian 
differs little from Chaldee, and cites Postel, who derived the Turks 
from the Armenians, because Turkish was spoken in Armenia. Ho 
treats the Persians as descendants of Shein, and connects their 
language with Syiiac and Hebrew. Servian and Georgian are, 
according to him, dialects of Greek. 

Other works on language published during the sixteenth century 
are : — Perion, Bialogorum de Lingim Gallicm Origim egusqim 
mm Gr(Bca Cognaiionef lihri quatuor^ Parisiis, 1554. He says 
that as French is not mentioned among the seventy-two languages 
which sprang from the Tower of Babel, it must be derived from 
Greek. He quotes Ccesar (De Bedo GaUicOi vi. 14) to prove that 
the Druids spoke Greek, and then derives from it the modern 
French language ! 

The works of Henri Estienne (1528-1698) stand on a much 
sounder basis. He has been unjustly accused of having derived 
French from Greek, See his TfmM de la Conformity du 
Bcmgage ffan^cds a/o&e fe about 1566. It contains chiefly 
syntactical and grammatical remarks, and its object is to show 
that modes of expression in Greek, which sound anomalous and 
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No one could help seeing that these languages were 
most intimately related to each other, and that they 
differed from Greek and Latin on all points on 
Avliich they agreed among themselves. As early as 
1606 we find GmcharcP\ in Lis Havmonie Etymo- 
loffique^ placing Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac as a 
class of languages by themselves, and distinguishing 
l)esides between the Eomance and Teutonic dialects. 

cliffimilt, can l)e rendered easy by a comparison of analogous expres- 
sions in French. 

The Lord’s Prayer was published in 1548 in fourteen languages, 
l)y Bihliander ; in 1591 in twenty-six languages, by Eocclia 
(Bihliothcm ApoMica Vaticcma, a fratre Angelo Koccha, Ptomte, 
1591, 4to.) ; in 1592 in forty languages, by Megiserus {Specwien 
XL Linguamtti ef- DUth’ctornm ab Ilieronymo Megisero c(, dwersts 
(mctonbns mUectarimi quihm Oratio Dominica est expressa, Franco- 
furti, 1592); in 1593 in fifty languages, by the same author 
(Oraiio Dominiext L dimrsls lingnis, eura H. Megiseri, Francofurti, 
1593, 8vo.). 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century was published 
Trhof de Vllistoire des Langues de cet Univers^ par Claude Duret, 
seconde edition, Iverdon, 1619, 4to. Hervas says that Duret 
repeats the mistakes of Postel, Bibliander, and other writers of 
the sixteenth century. 

Before Duret came Estienne Guichard, L'Earmonie Etymolo- 
gique des Langues llebrmlque^ Chaldaique^ Syriaque — Greqm — 
Latim, Fmnqoise, Jtalienne, Espagnole — Allemande, Flammde, 
Anglaise, &c., Paris, 1606. 

Hervas only knows the second edition, Paris, 1618, and thinks 
the first was published in 1608. The title of his book shows that 
Guichard distinguished between four classes of languages, which we 
should now call the Semitic, the Hellenic, Italic, and Teutonic ; he 
derives, however, Greek from Hebrew, 

1. 1. Scaliger, in his Diainba de Emopmofum Linguis {Opmcula 
Parisiis, 1610), p. 119, distinguishes eleven classes: Latin, 
Greek, Teutonic, Slavonic, Epirotic or Albanian, Tartaric, Hun- 
Finnic, Irish, British in Wales and Brittany, and Bask or 
Gaataliriaiiw ^ 
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What prevented, however, ibr o, long time tin* 
progress of the science of language wos the idea tliat, 
Hebrew was the primitive language of roan kind, a, rid. 
that, therefore, all languages must lie derived from 
Hebrew. The fathers of the Church never exjiressed 
any doubt on this point. St. Jerome, in one of his 
epistles to Damasus^h vTites : ‘The wliole of aiith 
qiiity (iiniversa. antiquitas) affirms tliat Hel^rev^, 
in which the Old Testament is written, was tlie 
heginning of all human speech.' Origin, in liis 
eleventh Homily on the book of Numbers, expresses 
his belief that the Hebrew language, originally given 
through Adam, remained in that part of the world 
which was the chosen portion of God, not, like the 
rest, left to one of His angels When, therefore, 
the first attempts at a classification of languages A^'ere 
made, the problem, as it presented itself to scholars 
such as Gnichard and Thomassin, was this: ‘As 
Hebrew is undoubtedly the mother of all languages, 
how are we to explain the process by which Hebrew 
became split into so many dialects, and how can 
these numerous dialects, such as Greek and Latin, 
Coptic, Persian, Turkish, be traced back to their 
common source, the Hebrew T 

It is astonishing what an amount of real learning 
and ingenuity was wasted on this question during 


‘ Initium oris et communis eloquii, et lioc onme quod loquimur, 
Hebmam esse linguam qua vetus Testamentum scriptiim est, imi- 
versa antiquitas tradidit.^ In another place (Isaia, cap. / ) he writes: 
^ Omnium enim fere linguarum verbis utuntur Hebrsei’ See also 
Jowrnal Asiatique^ 1860, JuiUet, p. 20. 

‘ Mansit lingua per Adam primitus data, ut putamus, Hebrsea, 
in ea parte hominum, qum non pars alicujuB angeli, sed qum Dei 
portio permamit.’ 
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tlic seventeeiitli and eigliteeiitli centuries. It finds, 
perhaps, but one parallel in the laborious calculations 
and constructions of early astronomers, who had to 
account for tlie .movements of the heavenly bodies, 
always taking it for granted that the earth must 
be the fixed centre of our planetary system. But, 
although we know now that the labours of such 
scliolars as Tliomassin were aud could not be other- 
wise than, fruitless, it would be a most discouraging 
to take of the progress of the human race, 
were we to look upon the exertions of eminent men 
in former ages, though they may have been in a 
wrong direction, as mere vanity and vexation of 
spirit. We must not forget that the very fact of 
tlie failure of such men contributed powerfully to a 
general conviction that there must be something 
wrong in tlie problem itself, till at last a bolder 
genius inverted the problem and thereby solved it. 
When books after books had been written to show 
how Greek and Latin and all other languages were 
derived from Hebrew and when not one single 
system proved satisfactory, people asked at last — 
‘Why then should all languages be derived from; 
Hebrew r — and this very question solved the pro- 
blem. It might liave been natural for theologians in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, many of whom knew 
neither Hebrew nor any language except their own, 
to take it for granted that Hebrew was the source of 
all languages, but there is neither in the Old nor the 


Guichard went so far as to maintain that as Hebrew was 
written from right to left, and Greek from left to right, Greek 
words might be traced back to Hebrew by being simply read 
from right to left, ■ 
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New Testament a single word to necessitate tins 
view. Of tlie language of Adam we know notliing ; 
but if Hebrew, as we know it, was one rtf tlie 
languages that sprang from the coiifiision of tongues 
at Babel, It could not well have been the language oi' 
Adam or of the whole earth, ‘ when the whole earth 
was still of one speech-n’ 

Although, therefore, a certain advance was made 
towards a classification of languages bv the Semitic 
scholars of the seventeenth century, yet this partial 
advance became in other respects an iiiipediiiieut. 
The jiurely scientific interest in arranging la]igua.ges 
according to their characteristic features was lost 
sight of, and erroneous ideas were jiropagated, the 
influence of which has even now not quite subsided. 

The first who really conquered the prejudice that 
Hebrew was the source of all language wa>s Leibniz 
the contemporary and rival of Newton. ‘There is 
as much reason,' he said, ‘for supposing Hebrew to 
have been the primitive language of mankind, as 

Aiiioiig tlie different systems of Rabbinical exegesis, there is 
one according to which eveiy letter in Hebrew is reduced to its 
numerical value, and the word is explained by another of the same 
quantity ; thus, from the passage, * And all the inhaliitants of 
the earth were of one language’ (Genesis xi. 1), is deduced tluit 
they all spoke Hebrew, nsb being changed for its synomyn 
and (5 + 100 + 4-1- 300 = 409) is substituted for its 

equivalent rinij (1 + 8 + 400 = 409). cd. Ginshiirg, p. 3L 

Cf. Quatrem^re, MUanges, p. 138. 

As I have repeatedly been taken to task for writing Ldhuiz 
without a I may state in self-defence that I did so, neither from 
negligence, nor from ignorance, nor from affectation, with all of 
which I have been charged, but for the simple reason that Leibniz 
himself nmer^ either in his printed works or in his letters, spelt 
his name LmhnUz. See Die Weirke mn Lmbniz, ed. Onno Klopp, 
tiannover, 18^4, vol i. p. xxiv. , • / 
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tliere is fur adopting the view of Goropius, wlio 
publLslied a Avork at Antwerp, in 1580, to prove 
tliat Diitcli was the language spoken in Paradise-V 
In. a letter to Tenzel, Leibniz writes: — 'To call 
Hebrew the primitive language, is like calling branches 
of a tree primitive branches, or like imagining that 
in some country hewn trunks could grow instead 
of trees. Such ideas may be conceived, but they 
do not agree with the laws of nature, and with the 
harmony of the universe, that is to say, with the 
Divine Wisdom 

But Leibniz did more than remove this one great 
stumbling-block from the threshold of the science of 
language. He was the first to apply the principle 


Her matheua Jominis Gm'opii Becani : Antuerpi®, 1580. 
Orujhm Antmpianm, 1569. Andre Keinpe, in liis woi’k on 
the hiiigiiag:e of Paradise, iiuiintains that God spoke to Adam in 
Swedish, Adam answered in Danish, and the serpent spoke to 
Eve in French. 

Chardin relates that the Persians believe three languages to 
have been spoken in Paradise ; Arabic by the serpent, Persian by 
Adam and Eve, and Turkish by Gabriel. 

J. B. Erro, in his Mundo primitivo, Madrid, 1814, claims Bask 
as the language spoken by Adam. 

A curious discussion took place about two hundred years ago 
in the Metropolitan Chaj)ter of Pampeluna. The decision, as 
entered in the minutes of the chapter, is as follows 1. Was Bask 
the primitive language of mankind? The learned members con- 
iess that, in spite of their strong conviction on the subject, they dare 
not give an affirmative answer. 2. Was Bask the only language 
spoken by Adam and Eve in Paradise? On this point the 
chapter declares that no doubt can exist in their minds, and 
that ^it is impossible to bring forward any serious or lational 
objection,’ See Hennequin, Bsmi mr VAndogk dm Langm^, 
Bordeaux, 1838, p. 60. 

Guhrauer’s of Leihn'k, vol. ii. p. 129. 
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i>f Bound inductive reasoning to a siiijject wlsli-li. 
before liim liad only been treated at randoiu. He 
pointed out the necessity of collecting; first of a,l!, as 
large a niniiber of facts as possible-*^. He appealed 
to inissionaries, travellers, ambassadors, princes, anil 
eiiiiicrors, to help him in a work which lie had so 
iiiiicli at heart. The Jesuits in China had to Avork 
for him. Witsen-', tlie traveller, sent him a most 
precious present, a translation of the Lord’s Prayer 
into the jargon of the Hottentots. ‘^My friend;’ 
writes Leibniz in thanking liim, ' reineinbei; I 
implore you, and remmd your Muscovite friends, to 
make researches in order to procure speciineii.s of 
the Scythian languages, the Sannjyedes, Siberians, 
Bashkirs, Kalmuks, Tungusians, and others.’ Having 
made the acquaintance of Peter the Great, Leilmiz 
wrote to him the following letter, dated Yieuna,, 
October the 26th, 1713 

'I have suggested that the numerous languages, 


Guhniuer, vol ii. p. 127. In liis Dissertation on the Owjin 
of Watiom, 1710, Leibniz says: — ‘The study of languages must 
not be conducted according to ajiy other principles but those of 
the exact sciences. Why begin with the unknown instead of 
the known 1 It stands to reason that we oiiglit to begin with 
studying the modern languages which are within our reach, in 
oi’cler to compare them with one another, to discover their 
differences and affinities, and then to proceed to those which have 
preceded them in former ages, in order to sliow their filiation and 
their origin, and then to ascend step by step to the moat ancient 
tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the only trust- 
worthy conclusions.’ 

Nicolaes Witsen, Burgomaster of Amsterdam, travelled in 
Bussia, 1666-1672 j published his travels in 1677, dedicated to 
Peter the Great Second edition, 1705. It contains many col- 
lections of wor<J'&. 
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hitherto almost entirely unknown and unstudied 
which are current in the empire of Your Majesty 
and on its frontiers, should be reduced to writing ; 
also tliat dictionaries, or at least small vocabularies, 
should Idc collected, and translations be procured in 
such languages of the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostolic Symbolum, and other 
parts of the Catechism, ut omnis lingua laudet 
Donmiiink This would increase the glory of Your 
Majesty, who reigns over so many nations, and is so 
anxious to improve them ; and it would, likewise, by 
means of a comparison of languages, enable us to 
discover the origin of those nations who from 
Scythia, which is subject to Your Majesty, advanced 
into other countries. But principally it would help 
to plant Christianity among the nations speaking 
those dialects, and I Imve, therefore, addressed the 
Most Rev, Metropolitan on the same subject^l^ 

Leibniz drew up a list of the most simple and 
necessary terms which should be selected for com- 
parison in various languages. At home, while 
engaged in historical researches, he collected what- 
ever could throw light on ‘the origin of the German 
language, and he encouraged others, such as Eccard, 
to do the same. He pointed out the importance of 
dialects, and even of provincial and local terms, for 
elucidating the etymological structure of languages 

Gatherinem der Grossen Verdiemte um die mrgUichmde iSprach- 
kundBf von F. Adehing ; Petersburg, 1815. Another letter of his to the 
Vice-Chancellor, Baron ScIiaffirofF, is dated Pirmont, June 22, 1716. 

OoUeotanea Mtymologicay ii. 255, ^ Malini sine discrimine 

Dialectoruin corrogari Germanicas voces. Puto quasdain origines 
ex superioribus Dialectis melius apparituras ; ut ex Ulfite Pon- 
togothicis,'Otfridi Franciscis.* 
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Lfeibiik never undertook a systematic classification 
of tbe whole realm of language, nor was lie successful 
in classing the dialects with whieli he had become 
acquainted. He distinguished betw'eeii a Ja|ilietic 
and Aramaic class, the former oeciipyiiig the north, 
tlie latter the south, of the eontliieiit of Asia, and 
Eiii'ope. He believed in a common origin of lan- 
guages, and in a migration of the human race from 
east to west. But he tailed to distiiiu’uish. the exact 
degrees of relationship in which languages stand t.o 
each other, and he mixed up some of the Tiii'anian 
dialects, such as Finnish and Tataiic, with the 
eJapIietic family of speech. If Leibniz had foiiinl 
time to work out all the plans wliidi his fertile and 
comprehensive genius conceived, or if lie had been 
understood and supported by contemporary scholars, 
the science of language, as one of the inductive 
sciences, might have been established a century 
earlier. But a man like Leibniz, who was ecpially 
distinguished as a scholar, a theologian, a latvyer, 
an historian, and a mathematician, could only throw 
out hints as to how language ought to be studied. 
Leibniz was not only the discoverer of the differen- 
tial calculus. He was one of the &st to wateh 
the geological stratification of the earth. He was 
engaged in constructing a calculating machine, the 
idea of which he first conceived as a boy. He drew 
up an elaborate plan of an expedition to Egypt, 
which he submitted to Louis XIV. in order to 
avert Ms attention from the frontiers of Germany. 
The same man was engaged in a long correspondence 
with Bossuet to bring about a reconciliation between 
Protestants and Romanists, and he endeavoured, in 
his TheodicSe^ and other works, to defend the cause 
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of trutli aiKl religion against the inroads of tlfe 
materialistic philosophy of England and France* 
It has been said, indeed, that the discoveries of 
Leibniz produced but little effect, and that most 
of them liad to be made again. This is not the case, 
however, with regard to the science of language. 
Tlie new interest in languages, wdiich Leibniz had 
called into life, did not die again. After it had once 
been recognised as a desideratum to bring together a 
complete Ilerharkim of the languages of mankind, 
missionaries and travellers felt it their duty to collect 
lists of vrords and draw up grammars wherever they 
came in contact witli a new race. The two great 
works in which, at the beginning of our century, 
the results of these researches were summed up — 
I mean the Catcdogue of Languages by Hervas, and 
the Mithridates of Adelung — can both be traced back 
directly to the influence of Leibniz. As to Hervas, 
lie had read Leibniz carefully, and though he differs 
from him on some points, he fully acknowledges 
his merits in promoting a truly philosophical study of 
languages. Of Adelung’s Mithridates and his obliga- 
tions to Leibniz we shall have to speak presently. 

Hervas lived from 1735 to 1809. He was a 
Spaniard by birth, and a Jesuit by profession. 
While working as a missionary among the polyglot- 
tous tribes of America, his attention was drawn to 
a systematic study of languages. After his return, 
he lived cliiefly at Rome in the midst of the numerous 
Jesuit missionaries who had at that time been recalled 
from all parts of the world, and who, by their com- 
munications on the dialects of the tribes among 
whom they had been labouring, assisted him greatly 
in his researches. 
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Most ot Ills works were written in Italian, anti 
were afterwards translated into Spanisii. We cainiut 
enter into tlie general scope of his literary laljour^, 
wliicli are of the most comprehensive character. 
They were intended to form a kind of Kosiiios, for 
which he chose the title of Idea del Ufriverso, What 
is of interest to us is that poition whicli treats cjf niau 
and language as part of the universe ; and here, agaiiu 
chiefly his Catalogac ef La/Ngauges, in six vtjliiuies, 
published in Spanish in the year 1800. 

If Ave compare the woik of Hervas with a, similar 
■work which, excited much attention towtirds tlie end 
of the last century, and is even now nnore widely 
known than Hervas — I mean Court de Geljeliiis 
Monxle — we shall see at once how fir 

superior the Spanish Jesuit is to the Freiicli philo- 
sopher. Gebeliri treats Persian, Armenian, Malay, 
and Coptic as dialects of Hebrew; he speaks of 
Bask as a dialect of Celtic, and he tries to discoAv^r 
Hebrew, Greek, English, and French words in the 
idioms of America. Hervas, on the contrary, though 
embracing in his catalogue five times the number 
of languages that Avere knoAvn to Gebelin, is most 
careful not to allow himself to be carried aAvay by 
theories not warranted by the evidence before him. 
It is easy now to point out mistakes and inaccuracies 
in Hervas, but I tliink that those who have blamed 
him most are those who ought most to have acknow- 
ledged their obligations to him. To have collected 
specimens and notices of more than three hundred 
languages is no small matter. But Hervas did more. 


® Mmde oompmr^ mm U 

Paris, 1773, 

L 2 
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He liimself composed grammars of more than Ibrty 
languages He was the hist to point out that the 
true atliiiity of* languages must be determined chiefly 
by grammatical evidence, not by mere similarity 
of* words'^t He proved, by a comparative list of 
declensiiuis and conjugations, that Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syi'iac, Araljjc, Etbiopic and Amharic are all but 
dialects of one original language, and constitute one 
family of speech, the Semitic^'b He scouted the idea 
of deriving all the languages of mankind from 
Hebrew. He had perceived clear traces of affinity 
in Huiigarian, Lapponian, imd Finnish, three dialects 
now classed as members of the Turanian family^'t 
He had proved tliat Bask was not, as was commonly 
supposed, a Celtic dialect, but an independent Ian- 


Catidogo, i. 63. 

so (U(l>eu consultar gi*amaticas para couocer su caracter 
proprio por iiieilio de su artiticio giaiuiatical.’ — Gatalogo, i. 65. 
TIio same j)rineiple was expressed by Lord Monboddo, about 
1795, ill his Antknt Metaphysics, voL iv. p. 326: ‘My last 
observation is, that, as the art of a language is less arbitrary and 
more determined by rule than either the sound or sense of words, 
it is one of the principal things by wliicli the connection of lan- 
guages with one another is to be discovered. And, therefore, 
when we .find that two languages practise these great arts of 
language, — derivation, composition, and Hexion, — in the same 
way, we may conclude, I think, with great certainty, that the, 
one language is the original of the other, or that they are both 
dialects of the same language.’ 

Gatalogo, ii. 468. 

Gatalogo, i. 49. Witsen, too, in a letter to Leibni/., dated 
Mai 22, 1098, alludes to the affinity between the Tataric and 
Mongolie languages: ‘On m’a dit que ces deux languea (la 
langue Moegale et Tartare) sont diff6rentes il peu pr^s comme 
lAlIemand lest du Flamand, et qu’il est d© m4m© des Kalmtics 

et Moogals.’— Cbtetoea ii. p. 363. 
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spoken by tlie earliest inlialiitaiits of Spoiii, 
a?; proved by the names of the Spaiiisli liioiiiitains 
aiiti iivei’S’'*'l Nay, one of tlie most lirilliaiit tlis- 
t*o'\''eries in thehlstoiy of tlie science of language, tlic* 
estaljlislimeiit of the Malay and Polynesirni tarrillj' of 
speech, extending from the island of -^Ifidagascar 
east of Africa, over 208 degrees of longitude, ttj tlic* 
Easter islands west of America’'^', v'a,s made l:>y 
Ilervas long before it was announced to the world 
by Humboldt. 

Heiwas was likewise aware of the grefit grairmia- 
tical similarity l)etweeii Sanskrit and Greek, Init tlie 
imperfect information which he received freen liis 
fiiend, the Carmelite missionary, Fra Paolino de 
San Bartolomeo, the author of the first Sanskrit 


Leibniz lieltl t1ie same opinion (see Hervos, Cakihgo^ i. 50), 
tbougli lie considered the Celts in Spain as <lesecndants of the 
Ibeiians. 

Oatalogo, i. 30. ‘Vcrfi que la lengiia llamada mahya, la 

qiial se liabla en la peninsula de Malaea, cs iirntriz de iiiminie- 

rables dialectos do naciones islehas, que desde dicha peninsula se 
extienden por mas de doscientos grades de loiigitud en k>s mares 
oriental y pacifico.’ 

Ihkl il 10. ^ De csta peninsula de Malaea ban salido enjambres 

de pobladores de las islas del mar Indiano y Pacifico, en las que, 

aiinque parece baber otra nacion, que es de negros, la malaya es 
geiieralmente la mas dominante y extendida. La lengua malaya 
se babla en dicha peninsula, contifiente del Asia, en las islas 
Maldivas, en la de Madagascar (perteneciente al Africa), en las de 
Sonda, en las Molucas, en las Pilipinas, en las del arcbipillago 
de San Lfearo, y en muebisimas del mar del Sur desde diclio arebi- 
piCdago hasta islas, que por su poca distancia de America se creian 
pobladas por americanos. La isla de Madagascar se pone 60 
grades de longitud, y i los 268 so pone la isla de Pasqan 6 de Davis, 
en la qne se babla otro dialecto malayo; por lo qne la extension de 
los dialectos inalayoe‘;'eP' de,;208'^^padoS' de, longitud.’ 
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graiiimaT, pii1)liBlied at Rome in 1790, prevented 
liiiii friiiii seeing t],ic full meaning of this grammatical 
simihiritT. Hov' near Hervas was to the discovery 

i.lie truth may be seen from his comparing such 
wfo-tls iiH 'Theos, God, in Greek, with Deva, God, in 
Saiiskrit. Ho identified the Greek auxiliary verl> 
t'ihii, e/s, edi, I am, thou art, he is, with the Sfiiiskrit 
astiti, asi, ad-L He even pointed out that the ter- 
minations of the three genders^" in Greek, os, e, on, 
are the same as the Sanskrit, as, d, am. But believing, 
as lie did, that the Greeks derived their philosophy 
and inytiiology from India he supposed that they 
had likewise borrowed from the Hindus some of their 
vairds, and oven the art of distinguishing the gender 
of words. 

The second work wliicli represents the science of 
language at the beginning of this century, and which 
is, to a still greater extent, the result of the impulse 
which Leihiiiz had given, is the Mithridates of 
Adelung’^^l Adelung's work depends partly on 
Hervas, partly on the collections of words which 
had been made under the auspices of the Russian 
government. Noav these collections are clearly due 
to Leibniz. Although Peter the Great had no time 
or taste for philological studies, the government 
kept the idea of collecting all the languages of the 
Russian empire steadily in view'll Still greater luck 

Gatahgo, il 134. 38 ^ 35 ^ 

The first volume appeared in 1806. He died before the 
second volume was published, wbicb was brought out by Vater 
in 1800. The third and fourth volumes followed in 1816 and 1817, 
edited by Vater and the younger Adelung. 

® Evidence of this is to he found in Strahlenherg’s work on the 
Morth mi Mm of Mimtpe ami Ada, 1730 , with tabula 
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was ill store for the science of language. Ha.viiig 
!)een patronised by Caesar at Home, it tViiiiitl a stiil 
more ile^voted patroness in tlie great Gesarmi:i of 
t!ie North, Catherine the Great (1762 -1796), Even 
;,is (Timid-diichess, Catlieriiie was eiigTossed with tlie 
idea of a Universal Dictionary, on the plan sug- 
gested by Leil^niz. She enconraged the chaplain of 
tJie British Factory at St. Petersburg, the Rev. 
Daniel Diiinaresq, to imdeiiake the work, and he is 
said to have published, at her desire, a Compamtlre 
Voeahvlary of Eastern Languages, in quarto : a work, 
however, wldcli, if ever piiblislied, is now coriipletcly 
lost. The reputed author died in London in 1805, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four. When Catherine 
came to the throne, her plans of concpiest hardly 
absorbed more of her time than her philological 
studies ; and she once shut herself up nearly a year, 
devoting all her time to the compilation of her 
Comparative Dictionary. A letter of hers to Zim- 
inermarm, dated the 9tli of May, 1785, may interest 
some of my hearers : — 

‘Your letter,’ she writes, ‘has drawn me from 
the solitude in wliicli I had shut myself up for nearly 
nine months, and from which I foixnd it hard to stir. 
You will not guess what I have been about. I will 
tell you, for such things do not happen every day, 
I have been making a list of from two to three 
hundred radical words of the Russian language, and 
I have had them translated into as many languages 
and jargons as I could find. Their number exceeds 


ScG.; m lEesserschmidt’s Trmds m Sibrna^ from 1729-1739 ; in 
Bachmeister, Idea e£ dedderm de mMgmMs Imgwmm spmiimmbmt 
Petropol, 1773 ; in GMdengtadfe Trmd^ h, CavmmiSf &c. 
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alreinly tlie .second hundred. Every ilay I took one 
of tliessii words and wrote it out in all the languages 
whicli I cm lid (-olleet. Tliis lias taught me that the 
Celtic is like the Ostifdvian: that what means sky in 
tme language means cloud, fog; vault, in others; that 
tl'ifs word (h:H] in certain dialects means Good, the 
Highest, in others, sun or fire. [As far as this her 
lctti?r is written in French ; then follows a line of 
fi(‘'rmaiL] I became tired of my hobby, after I had 
reafl your book on Solitude. [Then again in Fi’eiich.] 
But as I sliouhl liave been sorry to throw such a. 
mass of paper in the fire, — besides, the room, six 
fatiioms in length, which I use as a boudoir in my 
h Clin it ago, wa s pretty well wamiecl, — I asked Professor 
Pallas to come to me, and after niaking an honest 
confession of iny sin, we agreed to pxiblish these 
collections, aiul thus make them useful to those who 
like to occupy themselves with the forsaken toys of 
others. We are only waiting for some more dialects 
of Eastern Siberia. Whether the world at large will 
or will not see in this work bright ideas of different 
kinds, must depend on the disposition of their minds, 
and does not concern me in the least. ^ 

If an empress rides a hobby, there are many ready 
to help her. Not only were all Eussian ambassadors 
instructed to collect materials ; not only did German 
professors *^ supply grammars and dictionaries, but 
Washington liimself, in order to please the empress, 
seift her list of words to all governors and generals 

The empress wrote to Nicolai at Berlin to ask him to draw up 
a catalogue of grammars and dictionaries. The work was sent to 
her in manuscript from Berlin, in 1785 . 
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the United Statef<. enjcarimg tliein tn s^iippiy the 
erj nival cuts from tlie American dialects. Tlie fii'st 
Yf^lunie of tile Imperial Dictionary'*- appeared in 1787, 
coiitaiirhig a, list ot 285 words tmirslatecl into fifty-ijiie 
Eni;opea:ri and one liundicd and iratv-niiie Asia,tic 
liiiiguages. Tlioiigii full credit slioiild he given 
the empress for this remarkable undertaking, it is Imt 
fair to remember that it was the pliilosophei' wla.), 
nearly a himdred years befoi'e, sowed the seed that 
fell into good ground. 

As collections, the works of HerA'as, of the 
Empress Catharine, and of Adelung, are highlj' 
important, though such is tlie progress made in 
the classification of languages dining tlie last fift'}^ 
years, that few people would now consul them. 
Besides, the pi*inciple of classification ■\\diieli is 
followed in these works can liaivlly claim to be 
called scientific. Languages are arranged geogra- 
phically, as the languages of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Polynesia, though, at the same time, 
natural affinities are admitted wdiich would unite 
dialects spoken at a distance of 208 degrees. Laii- 
guage>s seemed to float about like islands on the ocean 
of human sjieech ; they did not shoot together to 
form themselves into larger continents. This is a 
most critical period in the history of every science. 


Glossaritm comparativum Linguarum Mim OrhiSt Petersburg, 
1 787. A second edition, in wbicb the words are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, appeared in 1790-91, in 4 vols., edited by JanMewitscb de 
Miriewo. It contains 279 (272) languages, i.©. 171 for Asia, 55 
for Europe, 30 for Africa, and 23 for America. According to Adelung, 
as quoted by feitj IFngMchk&U, p.230, it contains 277 languages, 186 
for Asia, 52 for Europe, 28 for. Africa, 16 for America. This would 
mah:e 280. The first edition is. a TCiy 'Scarce book. 
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Hiid if it liad not been for a liappy accident, wliicli, 
like an electric spark, caused the floating elements to 
ciystallise into regular forms, it is more than doubtful 
whether t^lic long list of languages and dialects, 
eriiimerated and described in the works of Hervas 
and Adehing, could long have sustained the interest 
of the student of languages. This electric spark 
the discovery of Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the 
aiieient language of the Hindus. It had ceased to 
be a spoken language at least 300 b.c. At that time 
the people of India spoke dialects standing to the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit in the relation of Italian to 
Latin. We know some of these dialects, for there 
were .more than one in various paits of India, from 
the inscriptions which the famous king Asoka had 
engraved on the rocks of Dhauli, Girnar, and Kapur- 
digiri, and which have been deciphered by Prinsep, 
Norris, Wilson, and Burnouf. We can watch the 
further growth of these local dialects in the Pdli, 
tlie sacred language of Buddhism in Ceylon, and 
once the popular dialect of the country where 
Buddliism took its origin, the modern Beh^r, the 
ancient Magadha '^. We meet the same local dialects 


In the earlier literature of the Buddhists of Ceylon, the language 
of their sacred canon is simply called Jina-^aclMnob^ the speech of 
Buddha. It is only by more modem Ceylonese writers that the 
same language is called the language of Magadha, because it was 
from Magadha that Mahinda brought the sacred books to Ceylon. 
With the Buddhists, P^li, whatever its original meaning, has come 
to be used in the sense of text, eiB opposed to commentary ; and 
another word of doubtful origin, tanti, is used by them in the same 
sense. See BartMhmy Samt-MUawe in his report on M* Grim- 
blot’s CoUectim of BuddMst MSB, published in the Jowrml dm 
1866, p. 26 of the separate edition. 
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ill wliiit ure eniled tlie Pnilait idbiiis, vised in 
il’io later plays, in. tlie sacred literature of the Jainas, 

and ill a feiv poetical coiiipositioiis ; and we see at 
last liOA'\', tliroiigli a mixture witli tlie larigiiages rd* 
the various conquerors of India,, tlie Arabic, Persian, 
l[oiigo.lic, and Tiirkisli, and tiu'oiigli a. coiicoinitaiit 
corruption of their grammatical Bjisteni, tliej were 
cliaiiged into the modem Hindi, Iliiidiistaiii, Mali” 
ratti, and Bengali. During all this time, however, 
Sanslait contirnied as the literary language of tlie 
Brahmans. Like Latin, it did not die. in ffh'iim 
birth to its imnierous offspring; and even fit tlie 
present day an educated Bralmian would write witli 
greater fluency in Sanskrit than in Bengali. Sanskrit 
was what Greek was at Alexandria, what Latin wim 
during the Middle Ages. It was the classical and at 
the same time the sacred language of the Brahmans, 
and in it were written their sacred hymns, the 
Vedas, and the later works, such as the laws of Manu 
and the Puranas. 

The existence of such a language as the ancient 
idiom of the country, and the vehicle of a large 
literatime, was known at all times ; and if there are 
still any doubts, like those expressed by Dugald 
Stewart in his Conjectures concerning the Origin of 
the S€mshrit^\ as to its age and authenticity, they 
will be best removed by a glance at the history of 
India, and at the accounts given by the writers of 
different nations that became successively acquainted 
with the language and literature of that country. 

The argument that nearly aU the names of persons 
and places in India mentioned by Greek and Eoman 


^ Worhf voL Jii. p 72. 
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wiiters a.re pure iSanskrit, has l)eeii hcaiidled so fully 
aiul by others, that nothing remains to be said 
on tlie siil)joct. 

Tli(‘ next nation Jifter the Greeks that became 
aeffiiainted ■with the language and literature of India 
was the Chi nose. Though Buddhism -was not recog- 
nised i!S a third state-religion before the year 65 a.d., 
under the Emperor Ming-ti‘^'\ Buddhist missionaries 
had iH/ached Cdiiiia from India as early as the third 
century B.c. One Buddhist missionary is mentioned 
in the Cliiiiese annals in the year. 217; and about 
tlie year 120 b.c., a Chinese general, after defeating 
tlic liarljarous tribes north of the desert of Gobi, 
lirought back as a trophy a golden statue, the statue 
of Buddha. The very name of Buddha, changed in 
Chinese into Fo-th and Fo*®, is pure Sanslait, and 
80 is every word and every thought of that religion. 
The language which the Chinese pilgrims went to 
India to study, as the key to the sacred literature of 
Buddhism, was Sanskrit. They called it Fan ; but 
Fan, as M. Stanislas Julien has shown, is an abbre- 
viation of Fan-lari-mo, and this is the only way in 
whicli the Sanskrit Brahman could be rendered in 
Chinese We read of the Emperor Ming-ti, of the 
dynasty of Han, sending Tsai-in and other high 
oiScials to India, in order to study there the doctrine 
of Buddha. They engaged the services of two learned 


M. M.’s Buddhimn and BuddUst Pilgrims^ p. 23. 

^ MHhode pmiT dechiffrer et tramcrife Us noms Saments qui 
$& femontrmt dans les Imres chinois, imentee et dimontree par 
M. Stanislas Julian, Paris, 1861, p. 103. 

* Pan-chou (bralimiksliara), les caractSres de I’^criture indienne, 
inTentta .par Fan, c’est4-dire Fan-lan-mo (brakna^).’— Stanislas' 
Julien, <|# PiUrins BotiddhmteS) vol, ii. p. 606. , 
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'Biidtriiists, Mcitangu and Tehou-fa-lan, a.iid 
tlie most impoiiant Buddhist wm’ks were traiisla,teil 
!a' tlieiii into Chinese. Tlie lutelleetuul intereoiirse 
l)i'tweei:i the Indian peninsula and the liortliern eoii- 
t'iiieiit of Asia eoiitiimed iminternipted foi* several 
centuries. Missions were sent troin Cliina to India 
tu report on the religions, ptditical, soeiiil and geo- 
graphical state of the country; and tlie chief object 
of interest, wiiidi attracted public enibiissies and 
private pilgrims across the Himalayan moiuitains, was 
tlie religion of Buddha. About three hundred }\.!ars 
after the public recognition of Buddhism hy the 
Emperor Miiig-ti, the great stream of Biiddlnst pil- 
grims began to flow from China to India. The first 
account which we possess of these pilgrimages refers 
to the travels of Fa-hian, wlio visited India towards 
the end of tlie fomth century. His tra\'els were trans- 
lated into French by A. Eetnusat. After B\i-hiaii, 
w^e have the travels of Hoei-seng and Song-\mii, 
who were sent to India, in 518, by command of the 
empress, with the view of collecting sacred books and 
relics. Then followed Hiouen-thsang, whose life and 
travels, from 629-645, have been rendered so popular 
by the excellent translation of M. Stanislas Julien. 
After Hiouen-thsang, the principal works of Chinese 
pilgrims are the Itineraries of the Fifty-six Monks, 
published in 730, and the Travels of Khi-nie, who 
visited India in 964, at the head of 300 pilgrims. 

That the language employed for literary purposes 
in India during all this time was Sanskrit, we learn, 
not only from the numerous names and religious 
and philosophical terms mentioned in the travels of 
th^ pilgrirns, but from a short paradigm 

of m in Sanskrit which 
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one of tlieiii (Hioiien-thsang) has inserted in his 
diaiy. 

As soon as tlie Mnliainmedans entered India, we 
liear of translations of Sanskrit 'works into Persian 
and Aral.)ic'^'\ As early as the reign of the second 
Al:)asside Klialif Almansiir'^^, in the year 773 A.D., an 
Indian astronoiner, well versed in the science which 
lie professed, visited the court of the Khalif, bringing 
with, him tables of the equations of planets according 
to tlie mean motions, mth observations relative to 
both solar and lunar eclipses and tlie ascension of the 
signs ; taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed 
by an Indian prince, whose name, as the Arabian 
author writes it, was Phighar. The Khalif, embracing 
tlie op|)ortiinity thus happily presented to him, com- 
manded tlie book to be translated into Arabic, to be 
published for a guide to the Arabians in matters 
pertaining to the stafs. The task devolved on 
Muhammed ben Ibrahim Alfazari, whose version is 
known to astronomers by the name of the greater 
Sind-hind or Hmd-sind^'*^, for the term occurs written 
botli ways. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s Ilwtoriam of India, p. 259. 

Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. p. 504, quotes from tlie 
prefuce to the astronomical tables of Ben al Adami, published 
by his continuator, Al Casein, in 920 a.d. On {Sanskrit figures, 
Strachey, As. Res., xii. 184; Colebrooke, p. lii. 

Sind-hind signifies the revolving ages, according to Ben al 
Adami ; Casiri translates it perpetuum ®temumque. Colebrooke 
conjectures Siddhanta, and supposes the original to have been 
Brahmagupta’s work, the Mrahma^siddMn^a, M, Reinaud, in his 
sw Unde, p. 312, quotes the following passage from the 
fm^MMokamd: ^En Faun^ 156 de I’hdgire (773 de J. C.), 
il 'atn?a,de IXnde ^ Bagdad un homme fort instruit dans les^ doc- 
trines de son pay^. Get homme possMait la mahode 4u eiE<l|iind, 
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Aj,)oiit tlie so, me time YacnU tlie scm of TliJiri‘ 1 :, 
euiiipe^e‘d iiii astronomical work, foiiinle^l iri tlie 
Si2itl4]iiul'’k Kamu-aHtasliid (786-809) liad tAvu 
Iiicliaiis, Maiika and Saleh, us physicians ut his euiirt. 
Maiika translated the classical work on medicine, 
and a treatise on p^dstais, ascribed to Ciui- 
laikya, from Sanskrit into Persian '"I During the 
GliaJifate of Al Mtiindin, a flunoiis treat i^se algebra.. 
was translated by Mohammed ben M'lisa, tVoni Sanskrit 
into Arabic (edited by F. Piosen, 1831). 

About 1000 A.D., Abn Ptlliaii al Biriini 970, 
ilied 1038) spent forty years in India, and ch, imposed 
his exce,llent work, the Ta.riklni-1-IiinJ, 'W'hicli gi\'e:s 


relative aiix inouveiiients des astres et aiix ec|tiutittiiK; eiileut‘t‘5 au 
iiioyeti de sinus de quart en quart tie degre. II cuunaissait uuhsi 
diverscs inanieres de deteriainer les eclipses, ainsi que Ic lever ties 
signes du zodiaqiie. II avait compose iin abrege truii ouvruge 
relatif il ccs niatieres qu’ou attribuait it iin induce noinm^ 

Bans cet eerit les Kardagia (i. e. Kramajya ; see Sitri/a-S'kMMniaj 
ed. Burgess and Wliitney, p. 57 and p. 59) etaient ealcules par 
minutes. Le Kbalife ordouna qu’on traduisit le traite indieii eii 
arabe, afiii cVaider les musulinans k acquerir une coumiisBancc 
exacte des etoiles. Le soin de la traduction fut confie il Muliam- 
med, fils d’lbrahim-al-Fazary, le premier entre les musulinans tpii 
s’etait livre ^ une dtude approfondie de Fastronomie : on desigae 
plus tard cette traduction sous le titre de Grand Siudbind.’ 
Albiruni places the translation in the year 771. 

Beinaud, Ic, p. 314. 

Cf. Steinschneider, WissenscIiaftUche Blatter^ yo\. L p. 79. 

^ See Professor Fliigel, in Zdtmh/nft <&r JO, MM,, xL s. 14S 
and s. 325. A Hebrew treatise on poisons, ascribed to tbe Indian 
Zanik (Chii^akya), is mentioned by Steinschneider, Wmemclmfilklbe 
BlaUfftf vol i. p. 66. Albirtini mentions an Indian Kankah as 
.astrologer of Harun-al-Eashid (Beinaud, Mkmmre mr VInde, p. 31 5). 
He is likewiBe , mentioned as. a physielm , Another Indian physician 
of Harun-fthEisMd is, .called Mankba (Beinaud, Ic), 
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ii complete account of the literatime and sciences 
of the Hindus at that time. Albinliii had been 
a^ppoiiited by t'lie Sultan of Khawara,zm to accompany 
an einba,ssy wliich he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Masud of LaJioro. The learned Avicenna had been 
invited to join the same embassy, but had declined. 
iUbirilni must haye acquired a complete knowledge 
of Sanskrit, for he not only translated one work on 
tl,ie Siinkliya, and another on the Yoga philosophy 
from Sanskrit into Arabic, but likewise two works 
Irom Arabic into Sanskrit'^t 

About 1150 we hear of Abu Saleh translating a 
work on the education of kings from Sanskrit into 
Arabic 

Two liundred years later, we are told that Firoz 
Sliah, after the capture of Nagarcote, ordered several 
Sanskrit works on pliilosophy to be translated from 
Sanskrit by Maulana Izzu-d-din Khalid Khani. A 
work on veterinary medicine ascribed to S^lotar^^^, 

Elliot’s Historians of India, p. 96. Albiruni knew tlie Hari- 
vansa, and fixes tlie date of tlie five SiddMntas. The great value 
of Albiruni’s work was first pointed out by M. Reinaud, in bis 
excellent Memoire sur VInde: Paris, 1849. 

In the Persian work Mujmalu-t-Tawdrikh there are chapters 
traiislated from the Arabic of Abu Saleh ben Shib ben Jawa, who 
had himself abridged them, a hundred years before, from a Sanskrit 
work called Instruction of Kings {RdjmUi f). The Persian trans- 
lator lived about 1150. See Elliot, I c. 

Saiotar is not known as the author of such a work. S41o- 
tariya occurs instead of Sdlituriya, in B^ija Ridhakant; but 
Silaturiya is a name of P4i>ini, and the teacher of Su^ruta is 
said to have been Divodilsa. Professor Weber, in his Catalogue 
:0f ^^arnkni MSI)\ (p. 298), has pointed out S'ilihotra, who is 
mentionodln the FancFmiantra as a teacher of veterinary medidne, 
and whd'is^ <|n<?t€dhy Garga in the 





siiit! t<'» I’lave been tlie tutor of Susnita, was likewise 
traiisiaied fruui Sanskrit in the year 1381. A copy of 
it was preserved in tJiC Royal Library of Lucknow. 

Two liinidred years niore Indiig iis to tlie reign. 
f,)f Akbar (1556-1605). A more extraordinary man 
lievei’ sat on tlie tlirone of India. Broiiglit ii]> as a 
lliiliaminedarj, lie discarded tlie religion of tlie Pro- 
phet as superstitious ’’g and then devoted liiriiself ti:> 
a search after the true religion. He called Bralimaris 
and fire -worshippers to his court, and ordered them 
to discuss ill his presence the merits of their religions 
with the Miihaiiimedan doctors. Wlieii lie heard of 
the Jesuits at Proa, lie invited them to his capital, 
and he was for many years looked upon as a secret 
convert to Christianity. He was, however, a^ rat^ion- 
alist and deist, and never believed anything, as he 
declared himself, that he could not understand. Tlie 
religion which he founded, the so-called Ilahi religion, 


t,*very<(lay Urdu aud Hindi word for a Iiorse-doutoi*. Professor 
Aufredit lias discovered a work on medicine liy Salihotra in tlie 
Library of tlie East-India House. A medical work by S'ldiiiatlia is 
mentioned in the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of tim Colkye 
of Fort William^ p. 24. An Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
work on veterinary medicine by Chanakya is mentioned by H£ji 
Clialfa, v. p. 59. A translation of the Charaka from Sanskrit 
into Persian, and from Persian into Arabic, is mentioned in the 
Fihrist (finished 987 a.d.). It is likewise mentioned by Albirdni 
(Reinaud, Memoir e mr VI why p. 316) ; the translation is said to 
have been made for the Barmekides. The names of the persons 
by whom the doctrines contained in this work were supposed to 
have been handed down, should be restored in Albirdni as follows : 
Brahman, Prajlpati, the Ai^vinau, Indra, the sons of Atri, Agnivesla ; 
cf As^mng(Afidagay Introduction (MS. Wilson, 298). 

F See Vans , Kennedy, Fothe rmipmlmg ^ , Rdigim introduced 
hy JMmy TimsactaoM Literary Society of Bombay, 1820, 
vol ii pp. 242-270. ^ ' 

U'\ 
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was pore Deism mixed op with the worship of tlie 
siiir"''* as the purest and highest emblem of the Deity. 
Thoiigli Akljar himself could neither read nor rrate"^ 
his court was tlu‘ lioinc of literary men of all per- 
siuisioiis. Whatever book, in any language, promised to 
thi’ow liglit cm tlie problems nearest to tlie emperor’s 
heart, lie ordered to be translated into Persian. 
Tlie 'New Testament was thus translated at his 
command ; so were tlie Mahahhdmta, the Rdmd- 
yum, the Ahiaralimhxd"^ , and other classical wmrks 
(»f Sanskrit literature. But although the emperor 
set the greatest value on the sacred writings of dif- 
ferent nations, lie does not seem to have succeeded in 
extorting from the Brahmans a translation of the 
VedtL A translation of the Athar ixi-v^^^ was made 
for him by ITaji Ibrahim Sirhindi ; but that Veda 
never enjoyed the same authority as the other three 
Vedas, and it is doubtful whether by Atharva-veda 


ElHiit, Ilistarumti of India, p. 249. 

lUlillljaiier, (Jemhkhte der Katliolmhen Missionmi Ostlndiem, 
s. 134. 

Elliot, Historiam of India, p. 248. 

Elliot, IliMurums (f India, pp. 259, 260. The Tarikhd- 
JBadanm, or MmitaMuthii-t-Taiodrikh, written by Mulla Abdu-l- 
Kiltlir Maliik, Shall of BacMiin, and finished in 1595, is a general 
Iiistory of India from the time of the Ghaznevides to the 40th year 
of Akbar. Tbe autlmr is a bigoted Muhammeclan, and judges Akbar 
severely, tliougli he was himself under great obligations to him. He 
was employed by Akbar to translate from Arabic and Sanskrit into 
Persian ; he translated the Rdnidyana, two out of the eighteen 
sections of the Mahdhhdrata, and abridged a history of Cashmir. 
These translations were made under the superintendence of Faizi, 
the brother of tlie minister Abu-PFazl. ‘Abulfacel, ministro de 
Akbar, se valid del Amarasinha y del Mahabhfrata, que traduxo en 
pewipiO'eJ aio de 1586.’— ii. 136. 

of Andmt Sanskrit Zii&r0ure,,^,,^^7, [ 
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i':s iKtiiiit liiore tl'uni tlie L^innu’.shiMfs^ of whioh 
!ji.‘.ty hiive Ijeen eoinpofoJ for the .'^peeui! i)eiietit »jf 
.VkLar. There i.s a, story -wTiicli, tliraigh eriileutl}' 
of a. legendary cliaraeter, slnjws how the .stiiily t,)f 
Sanskrit 'U'as kept up lyv tlie Brahmaiis cliiriug the 
I'cigii of tlie ilogiil emperors. 

“Xeitlier the authority (it is said) in,^r prrnoi.s,es of 
Akluar could prevail upon tlie Braliiiiaiis to disclose 
tlie tenets of their religion : lie was therefoi'e obliged 
to ha,ve recourse to artifice. Tlie stratagem lie made 
use of was to cause a buy, of the naira? <'»f TV/:/, to 
he committed to the care of these piiest,>, as a |;iOor 
arphan of the sacerdotal .line, wlio alone could be 
initiated into the sacred rites of their theology. Feizi, 
liaviiig received the proper instructions for tlie part 
he was to act, was ccmveyed privately to Beiiai'es, the 
seat of knowledge in Hindostan ; he was received into 
the liouse of a learned Brahman, who educated him 
Avitli the same care as if he had been his son. After 
the youth had spent ten years in study, Akbar was 
desirous of recalling liim ; but he was struck with 
the charms of tlie daughter of his preceptor. The 
old Brahman laid no restraint on the growing passion 
of the two lovers. He was fond of Feizi, and offered 
him his daughter in marriage. The young man, 
divided between love and gratitude, resolved to con- 
ceal the fraud no longer, and falling at the feet of the 
Brahman, discovered the imposture, and asked pardon 
for his offences. The priest, without reproaching him, 
seized a poniard which hung at his girdle, and was 
going to plunge it in his heart, if Feizi had not pre- 
vented him by taking hold of his arm. The young 
man used every meaip,, to,, and declared 
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hitii'it'lf* i( iid^ t(i do ,oi \ tliing lo c'xpi.ito his hcdchcn 
TIk* Ijuihiiiig lutu tofiih, piDini&otl to paidou 

him Di! ( ojiditimi that ]i(*f.]anikl Mveai jiovei to tiaim- 
lidt' tlu' F('(A/s, 1)1 Kiel 0(1 volumes, oi diatjlofio to any 
wIi.iU‘\oi tlic f>yiiihol of* the Bialiraau ciued 
Ki i/i it'iifhly pioiiUhttl linn Iiu\\ fai ho kepi hi» woiil 
Is not ku(mu> Imt the hfioicil hooks of the Induiiia 
iK'Voi hoi'll ti.nmliUi tl"*' 

We )i.iv(‘ thus tiaceii the existenoi* of (Sanskiit, 
.(s till' Inigu.ige of hteidiiiiv <uh 1 lehgioii in India, 
fioiu tin* tune of Alexaiidci to tlie loigii of Akbai 
A hnudii'd yeais aftei Akbui the eldest son of 
Shall Jeh.m, tlu' nnlbi innate Daifi, inaiiifested the 
wuiie mtt'iest in ichgioiis .specnlaiioiis which had 
dislingnislied his great giandsiio He became a 
still lent of Sanskiit, and tiiinslated the Upauisliadsy 
jiliiloso] lint ill tieatiHCs tippended to the Fech/s, into 
i eisi.tn lliis was lu the yeai 16'«57, a year befoie 
he \i<is jmt to deatli by his young ei brother, the 
bigoted Aineiigiiehe This pimceVj tianslation was 
tiaiwlated info lueuch by Anttuctil Duperion, in the 
yi'ai 17Pr), the hnntli yeai of the Fiench Hepublic, 
and Was for a long tnue the iirinoipal souice hom 
nhicli hiiiropeau scholais deiived then knowledge of 
the siicied hteiatuie of the Biahmans 

At the time at winch we have now aiiived, tlie 
leigu of Anieiigiseho (1668-1707), the contempoiary 
and nval of Louif, XIV , the existence of Sanskrit 
and Kinslait hteiutiue was known, if not lu Hinope 
geueinlly, ut least to Europeans in India, paa-tieolaily 

S of ik Mw<ypean tn th MobI wnd 

ett Ipduis, traijulak'il from tie Fiench of the Aibli Beinal by 
J attttortiond, Dublin, t776, vol i p 
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to miasioimnch Who uas the* Hist Kuiojifim that 
know of Hanhlcnt, or tlmL a kuowlcdj;!* itf 

Sanakiit, it is (lillicult to say. Wlion Vusnida (hanti. 
laiuloil at ralk'ut, on tlu* 9th ff May, 1498. T\who 
Pedro hejjan at once to proudi to the* n.itnes, and 
liad suffered a niaityis death before the diwoveier 
of Enclui leturued to Lishon Kveiy now ship that 
reached India brought now inis.sionai i(‘s , hut foi a 
long time Ave look m vain in their lottort> ainl reports 
for any mention of Siniskiit or Sanskrit hteiatnre. 
Francis, now St, Fiaucis, Xa\iei, wms the Hi.st to 
organise tlie great work of preaching tin* Gospel in 
India (1642) , and such were liis zeal and devotion, 
such his success in winniug the hearts of Ingli and 
low, tliat liis fiiends asciilied to him, among other 
miraculous gifts, the gift of tongiu‘s‘‘‘ — a, gift never 
claimed by St. Francis himself. It is not, however, 

Ip * 

till the year 1650 that we first hear tff the inhsion- 
aries at Goa studying, with the help of a coiivcited 
Brahman'*, the theological and philosopliieal litora- 
tiiro of the emmtry, and challenging the Binlimaiis 
to public disputations. 


MulUMuor, p. 07 

Ibid, p 80 These Sinhniatis, accoidin|v to Rolifit do Nabili, 
weio of a lower class, not initiated in the sacKnl litcintuic, Tltuy 
weio ignorant, he says, ‘of tlie hooha Umarta, A}mitauiha, luid 
Svira' — {MuUhnueTf p 188) Itoheit himself quotes fitmi tlie 
Apastoinha-SAtra, in his defence, ibid. p. 192 He also ttnotea 
Smnia-Twii^ p. 193, KitdawAmn, p 193. A woik of hts is 
mentioned by Kircher, CJdm lUrntruta, 1667, p 162, but it seems 
to have existed in MS. eniy. Kircher say^ ‘ qui volet, libram 
quern de Srabmanum thcologia F, Bobertns Nobihs Sooietati<t Jesu, 
missionia Mudutenids in Indm M&labarica hindatw, nee non Unguee 
et Brahmftuioin genealogie consultissimus, summs sane omditione 
. . . consotipsit.' This book mq^ht still be of gieat inteiwt. 
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From ir»81 to IfiSS an Italian scholar of consider- 
al»h‘ l•m^la'n(•l‘ aiaoiip' tho litcraiy niou of his timO) 
Fiii|i]io S'.isat‘tti, lived at (loa. His letters have 
liiti'ly la'i‘u ]»uI»Iisliod at Florence, and in ouo of them 
he states that tho soieueea of the Indians aie all 
written in one language, which is called Sconsoruta^ 
’I’lns, lie says, lai'ans u well-articulated language. 
Thu people h'am it, as wo Icaiii C4i’eek and Latin, 
and it talci's tlwau six or seven yearn before they 
inaitoi’ it No one knows when that language ivas 
Njiolcen, hut it has many words in coimaon ivitli tlio 
s|Mfken veruacidars. nay with Italian, particubrly in 
tlw' niinun'tils 0, 7, 8, iiiul 0, in the names for God, 
sfi'pcml, and many others And then he adds; ‘I 
ought to have come hero at eighteen, in order 
to return witJi some knowledge of these beautiful 
things**" ’ 

Tlte iimi- certain instance of a Kiiropcfin mistionary 
having mastered llie dilliculties of the Sanslait lan- 
guage, belongs to a later period — to what may he 
called tho period of Ilohorto de Nnbili, as distinguished 
from the tirst period, which is under the presdding 
siririt (tf Francis Xavier. Hoberto do NobUi went to 
India in 1 GOO . lie was himself a man of high family, 
of a refined and culthTited mind, and he therefore per- 
ceived the more (ipuickly the difficulties which kept 
tho higher castes, and particularly the Brahmans, 
from joining the Christian communities formed at 
Mailura and other places. These communities con- 


Letkre edile e inedite di MHppo Siissetti, rae(dh ^ (mnofttte da 
£Uore IfarcHcoi, PiiCDze, 1865, p 417. I owo my knowledge of 
SnBsotti to the kindneos of Bnfeesor Msggi at MUfta, who gent tne 
a copy of his tetto«. 
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sistwl oliU'fly of iiu‘11 of low lank, of no t'duoahou, 
jiial no rofiiienii'ol ITo aaiwivcd the hold jdan of 
presonting himself as a Biidmaiii, and thus ohtaiimig 
aceoHs to the high lUiil iiohlc, the wiae ami learned, in 
the hmd He slrai hnnsolt’ nj) tbi yeara, aetpiiriug in 
af'tret u knowledge, not only of Tamil and Toliigii, 
but of Hanskiit When, after a patient study of the 
lunguiige and literatnie of the Budunans, he felt 
himself strong enough to grapple willi his antagonists, 
he showed himself in public, diessed in the proper 
garh of tilt Brahmans, weaiing their cord and tliuir 
frontal maik, observing their diet, and submitting 
even to the complicated uiles of cdsle lie was 
successful, in spite of the jiersecutions both of the 
Brahnians, who were afraid of him, and of his own 
fellow-labourers who could nut undi'rstuud his jioliiy. 
His life in India, where he died as an old blind man, is 
fiUl of interest to the mibsionary I ciui only speak of 
him liGi’o as the fist European Sanskrit scholar. A 
man who could ipote from from the Piu’di/tw, 
nay from works .such as the AiHidamhaSMraa, 
which arc laiowii even at present to only tho&e few 
Siinskrit scholars wao can read Sanskrit MSS., must 
have been far advaneed in a knowledge of the sacred 
language and literat,ire of the Brahmans ; and the 
very idea that he came, as he said, to preach a new 
or a fourth Veda®^ wHch had been lost^ shows how 

^ The Ezmn'veda, ia not tic work of Kolicrt <le NobiU, It \v.is 
probably vrritteti by one of ha convorta. It is in SnuokiU ver^e, 
in the style of the Fur&naa, anl contains a wild mixture of Hindu 
aud Christian doctrine The Fimch tianskition was sentto Voltaiie 
nod piiutod by him in 1778 ' EMsstm Yedam ttadait du Sanscri- 
lam par mi BraJne.' Yoliaiie eqiressed bis belief that the oiiginal 
iras foui centuries older than Alexander, and timt it was the most 





\V(‘ll lu! know till' stiMiig iukI wwik pointH of tho 
thooloj^iciil syst{‘in which he ctiine io concpior It is 
hurpriwiii^ tliJiit the reports which ho sent lo Home, in 
order 1o ilcf'eiul luiiiholf agaiiist the charge of idolatry, 
«n<l m whi<jh ho drew a faithful piolnre of the leli- 
gi«»n, the customs, and literature of the Brahmans, 
hIhuiIiI not have attracted tlio attention of scholars. 


Tho ‘ Aw’omiaodatioii (JuostioiV it was called, 
occupied cardiiuds and popes for iminy years : but 
not one of them sooms to liavo peicoivcd tho oxtra- 
onliuary interest iittaclung to the existence of an 
aiu'ieiit civilifkition so perfect and so firmly looted as 
to icijiiire accommodation oven from the missionaries 
of Ihttiie. At a time when tho discovery of one 
Clreek JIS. would have herai hailed by all tho scholars 
of EurojK*, the discovery of fi complete litemtiire was 
allowed to pass unnoticed. TIio day of Sanskrit had 
not yet come. 

There is another Jesuit inissioncry of the seven- 
lemith century whi> ticquired a toiowlodgo of Sanskrit, 
If(*inneh lloth. While stationed at Agra he suc- 
cecfled in iKWiiitding- a Bnahman to tesbok him the 
olments of Sanskrit, tmd after six years of hard 
stiuly, ho had aecpiired a perfiot mastery of this 
difficult Linguage. Ho was at Rome in the year 1666, 
aiul it was he who tlrew up the interesting account 
of the Sanskrit alphabet whick Athanasius Kireher 
published in his China lllustrata (1667). 


precious gift for 'which tlio West Imd teon ever indebted to the East. 
Mr. Ellis discovered tho £^sknt oii^nal at Fondichery. — (AaiaMc 
Semr^iet, vol. xiv.) There is no evidence for ascribing tho work to 
Bohert, and it is not incntioned in tte list of his woiks — >(Berixand, 
ha Mitiion Pai'b, 1817-50, tom. in. p. 110 ; Mull- 

hauer, p, 205, ytots.) ! 
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Wti now approiiclt the eiglitecntli coiitiiry*’'*, and 
them W6 find that the attention of European schoUnH 
begins at last to be attracted to the extr.ioi dinary dis- 
covery, a discovery that could no longoi be douirtod, 


of the existence in India of an iinineuse lileraturc, the 


age of which was believed to exceed tluit of every 
other litemtnre in the world. The li’rench Jesuits 


whom Louis XIV sent out to India after the treaty 
ofTtyswiek, in 1097, kept up a literary correspondence 
with members of the Eroncii Institute. Questions 
were addressed to them by members of that leameil 
body, and tbeir answers woio printed either in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, or in the Ldtirn tidijUnitcs 
The answers sent by the Pfere Coeunloux, in 1767, to 
the queries addressed to Inin by tlio Abbe Baithclemy, 
and his subsequent coiTespondenco with Anquetil 
Duperron®, are fuU of interesting raiiterials. Of this 
learned missionary we sliall have to speak n^in as 
one of the first who saw the real bearing of the 
simikrity between the ancient language of India and 
the languages of Europe. One of his colloagnos, the 
Pbre Calmette, in a letter dated Vencatagniry, in the 
kingdom of Camata, the 24th of January, 1733, 
informs us’** that by that time the Jesidts had 
missionaries who were not only well-grounded in 
Sanskrit, but able to read some portions of the 
Veda, They were forming an Oriental lihraiy from 
which, he says, they were beginning to derive great 
advantages for the advancement of religion. They 


“ la 1677 a Mr, MarahaU is add to have been a proficient in 
Sanekiit—EUiot’a Mistorwm India, p. 265. 

Mknow^ di Huiraiure de PAeadimi4 Jdoyaia dt$ Ins&ipitOfM, 
tom. xiiic. p. 647. 

” Ledrsit (Paris, 1781), to). xUi. p. 390. 
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<lr(uv from t-hi^ taw'iiul of pa«>;anisin tho weapons whicli 
womided tin* Rnilinums iiuwi deeply. They posacssod 
tludr pldlow ipliy, tlu‘ir tlieolof^y, and piirticnluriy tliQ 
tlmr r('<h'.s whifli ci ml nin the liiw nf the Bnilmiaiifi, and 
wliielt tho IinliaiM Iroin time imineinoml regarded 
us their .sacred IkkiIch, us 1/ooks of an iiTofiagablo 
uutjiouty, .ind tw eouiiiig I’rom God himself. 

‘ From tlio time that iniHsionarins iirat wont to 
fiidia/ ho roiithuieH, ‘ it has •'ilwayu heeii thought to 
1)0 imjmsaihle to find this hook which is so much 
lespecttwl by tlio Indiana. And, indeod, we shoidd 
never have aueceedod, if wo had not had Brahmans, 
who ui’O (’hriatians, hidden iimong them, For how 
would they have coinniimicQted this booh to Euro- 
p<*an«, and particularly to tho enemies of their religion, 
aa they do not {■omiminicate it oven to the Indians, 
except to those of thoir oivn caste I , . , The most 

extraordhuiry part is that those who are the depo- 
sitaries of the Veda, do not undorstund its meaning, 
for tlie V eda is written in a very ancient laaigiiag^ 
and tho SuMOUMU'uuUuti^ which is as £imiliar to their 
leai'iicd ineii tw Latin is to us, is not sufficient 
without tho help of a eoramontary, to explaiii the 
thoughts as well as the words, of the Veda. They 
call it the hachinta,, or the great commentary. 
Those who arc given to the study of these books form 
the first class among their learned men. While tlie^ 
other Biulimans salute, these alone give a blessing.^ 

' And he says {p. 487) : — 

‘ Since the Veda is in our hands we have extracted 
from it texts wliioh serve to .convince them of those 
fundamental tmths that must deskoy idolaky ; for 
the unity of God, tlie qualities of the true €k)d|, and 
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ii Htal’o of blessedness .iiid eoinlonnifilioii, am all in 
the Vfda. But ilio truths whieli aie to lx* found in 
this book, aio only scattcml there like |:>raiii8 of ^old 
in a heap of sand. . ’ 

Jn anotlier letter, dated iGtli Sepk 17117, the stuno 
inissiouni’y writes — 

* I think like you that it would liav'o heen ii^ht 
to consult with gi eater caic the oiiginal books of 
the Indian loligion. But hitherto these books were 
not in our hands, and it was thought for a long time 
that they could not he found, jiarticulaidy the most 
important ones, viz. the foin Vedas It is only five 
or six years ago that I was allowed to form an 
Oriental libiniy for the king, and charged to seek 
for Indian books for that purpose. 1 then made disco- 
veries of great iiuportauoe for religion, among which 
I count that of the four Vedas or sacred books. 

‘ But tlievSe books, of wUioli the ablest doctors among 
tliem understand hardly half, which a Bmlunaii would 
not venture to explain to us for fear of gottuig into 
troubfo with his own caste, and of which a know- 
ledge of Sanskiit does not yot give us the key, 
because they ore written in a more tmoient language, — 
these books, I say, aie, in more than one sense, sealed 
hooks for us. One finds, however, some of their 
texts explained in theological works ; some become 
intelligible by means of a knowledge of the oitlinary 
Sanskrit, particularly those tliat are taken from the 
last books of the Veda, and which, to judge by the 
differemje of language and style, are more than five 
centuries later than the rest’ 

A few years after Calmette the P^ro Pons drew up 
a comprehensive account of the Uteraiy treasures of 
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tlio l^rahraaiis ; siuil liiw r<*port, dated Karikal, daiia le 
Mailnifi, Novi'iiilier ‘23, 17*40, iiiicl atldrcyhed to Fatlier 
Du Ualdo, Wiis |i]d}|jK}j(*d in tlw Lettrcfi ddijkoites’^, 
Fidlier Puns j^ivos m it a most intei'estiiig and, in 
gonwal, a verj jicoui'iite dt‘sni|>tioti of the vtn’iona 
InauelwH itf Hiiiiakril litoiatme, — of the four Vedas, 
tlm graiiuiiatieal treabif-es, the six systems of phi- 
kif.'op]{y, ami the astivaiomy of tho ITindiis. Ho 
atitieijuitcd, (*n several points, tho researches of 8ir 
William Jones. 

Dnt, although tho hittoix of Father Pons, of Coenr- 
doux, (\diiUitto, and others oxeited a deep interest, 
that interest I’eniainod neoi‘H,s}U'i]y harren, as long as 
there wore no graimnars, dictionaries, or Sandait 
texts to enable suholurs iii Europe to study Sanskrit 
iu tho siuuo spirit in wliiuh they studied Greek and 
Latin. Tho Abb6 lliirth6lemy, iu 1763, had asked the 
P6ro (.\ourdoux to send him before everything else, 
a gnnnmar of tho Sanskrit language ; though it would 
Hoeui tliat at that tinie tho Hoyal Library at Paris 
pDsseasod a Sanskrit griunmar written in Latin, and 
giving the Sanskrit words in Bengali letters. The 
only part wanting was tho syntax, and this was after- 
wards supplied by tho Pbie Ooeurdoux, At Home also 
materials for a Sanskrit grammar, from the pen of 
I[,Roth’^ seem to have existed in the library of the Col- 
legio Eoinatm, and likewise among tlio valuable papers 
loft by the Jesuit J, Hanxloden, to whom frequent 
reference is made by Paulinus a Santo Bartho- 

Zetlm Scli^7itca (Paria, 1781), vol, xiv. j). 66, See eu excel- 
lent ncoount of this letter ia an arUcle of M. Biot in. thctTiwntcf det 
Savants, 1881 ; nud m Heryas, Catakffo ds hut Imffvas, ii. p. 126. 

” Hervw), CcOakgo de has Zenffwas, ii. p, 133. 
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l(mui'f), Jlcrviib'’, uiid others The firKt, howovei, 
will) wici'ooded in publishing? a iSiinskiit /^riiinniar in 
Europe was a Oarnielite friar, a Gi‘iman ctf the nanu* 
of Johann Phihj) AVesdin, better known as i’.iuViniis 
a Santo Eartholomieo. He was in liiilia from 177(1 
to 1780 , and ho published his {^Tanmiar of Sanskrit 
at Rome, in 1700. A lew yeais later ho piintoil a 
move coiuplete ^'rananar , aii<l he likowibO wrote 
hcvei'til essays on the antiquities, the mythology and 
i elision of India, availing Imuhelf in all his writings 
of the papers loft by llauxledeu, whoso knowledge of 
yanskrit, to Judge from (piotatlon& given by I’auliims, 
must liavo been voiy consideiublo^* The grainmsir 
of PaulimiH has been seveiely criticisud, and is now 
baldly ever consulted, but it is only fair to bear in 
mind that the first grammar of any language is a 
work of infinitely greater dillicnlty than any later 


grammar ' 


»6 


Wo have thus seen how the existence of the 
Sanskrit language aiicl literature was known ever 
since India had first been discovered by Alexander 
and Ilia companions. But what was not hno^vn was, 
that this language, as it was spoken at the time of 


Heniis, Gatulogo de las L^igim^ iu p 132 ‘ Este seguti 
meliH tliclio el referido Fruy Paulino, 11 & linlilar laleiignanialuliar, 

y & enteiulerla saiuacieda coii mayor perfection que io^i riialjiiiuned, 
cornu lo demuestian sus insignes inauuscritus eii lUchus le»gua84* 
Vyatwatut sett Locujplttmma Sainai^damkne lini/uw 
tiUiOi a P4 Paulino a S. Bartholomseo i Uunue, 1804 

Sidfiartdam sen Grammatim Samserdamioaf oiu aecedit AU- 
nertatio liiatoiico-critica in lingiinm BamBmlamiuaiiii vulgo Smn- 
seret dictanii in qua liiyua Imgute existcntia, origo, prosstantia, 
antiquitaB) eKtensio^ inatermtas ostenditur^ libri iiliqui in ea exarati 
critica recenfientur^ et simul aliquB antiquiBsimm geutihum 01 a- 
tiones IHurgioto panciB attinguntur oi; oxpUcaiitur autorc Paulino 
a Bp BartholomBao : ITOOi 
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Al(*x{UKlt*r, uiitl {it till* tiino of Soloinoii, fuitl for 
I'ontiu’ips Iji'foift liis timo, wuh iiitiniately relatoil to 
thi'i'k {uul Liliii, ill iiiol, utoml to tlioin iu ilio same 
nOsitiuji SIS Jficudi to Italian and S 2 >amsli. The 
history of wluit nuiy he <‘alled Eurojipaii Sanskrit 
2 >hiloloj»y (hitcs li’om the foiuMUtion of tlie Asiatic 
SiK'iety {»t CUVutta, in 1784”* For although some 
of till* einly iiiisHioimries scoui to Inive possessed a 
Ktr inor\3 counidoi^thle knowledge of Sanskiit than 
was at one tiuni supjiosed, yot it was through the 
labours of Sir William .lones, Wilkins, Garoy, 
Forster, t’olehrooke, nnd other momhcrs of that 
illiistricmH SiKjiety, that the language and literature 
of the Tlriihmans hecaino first accessible to European 
scholars. It would bo difHeult to say Avliidi of the 
two, tho languugo or the literature, oxoitod the 
deepoHl; and most lasting infewst. It was impos- 
sible to look, ev(‘ii in the most cursoi'y manner, at 
the ilcclensionH »md conjugations, without bemg 
struck by the extraordinary .simihn’ity, or, in some 
cuHOft, by the {ihsoluto identity, of the gi’ammatical 
fon ns in Sbnafcrit, Greek, and Latin. 

Wo saw that as early as IfiSS Filippo Sassetti was 
struck hy the similarity of the Sanskrit and Italian 
muiiemfe, and of tho words for God, serpent, and 
many other thinga Tlie same remark must have 
hoen made by others, but it was never so distinctly 
set forth as by tlio Phre Ccourdoux. In the year 

^ TIh! earliest puhliejitioiia weie the ShagamtlgU^y tianstated by 
Wiikiiia, 1785 ; tlie JVttojKuieia, tinuslated by Wilkins, 1787 j and 
the troitslittcd by W Jones, 1789. Original gromnuiiB, 

vriUiDttt mentioning incie compilations, were published by Cole- 
brooko,1806; Corey, 1806} by Wilkins, 1808} by Forster, 1810} 
by Yates, 1820} Wilson, 1811 In Goimany, Bopp pubiislied 
his grommaTB in 1827, 1882, 1834; Benfey, in 1862 and 1866. 
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17G7 tlifit French Jesuit wrote iioiii roiwlielicr) to 
the Ah})u JJai tlioleiiiy .‘it PariH, who h.ul naked him 
For It Satiskiit j*rainmiir and dietioiuiry and ioi {•t‘iieial 
iutoiiiKitum on the history and lUer<itni<* of India, 
and he enclosed a laeiiioir, which he wished to he hud 
betoro the Aeademy, with tho follow'inp; title — ■ 
‘ Question itropobh d M Vahhv HaiihiHemif ef auj'. 
avtres uieinhi'es de t'Anidemie de hvlles-tettrvs of, 
liisu'iptions : Uou vient (jne duns la lamjue sam- 
svi'outnne d so tvouve uu grand munlnr de mots qui 
Ini souf eonimiins ueec le hitln ef h grev, et surtout 
arec le /ufiw?”’ The .Tesuit missionary lirst oivcft 
his facts, some of which are very inteiosting’. tie 
coinpaies, for instance, deett and deus, god ; niritifit 
and wars, death , jaaitani and (fenitum, produced ; 
jihiu and {/enn, knee ; mlhmt, from m, -without, and 
d/if MY/, man, with ViVifwrt, widow; na and «o/i, not; 
madhja and nmliuSy middle; dattaui and (/af««i, 
given; ddnmn and domm^ gift; and many more 
which have since been pointed out afresh hy later 
scholars. Soino of hia conipariaons, no doubt, aro 
untenable, but on the whole hia paper deserved more 
attention than it seems to have received from thu 
Academy. Ilia granuuatical aimparisQua, in particular, 
aro very creditable. He compares the indicative 
and tho subjunctive of the auxiliary verb in Sanskrit 
and Latin : — 


•Sun^kiit 

Latin 

Sanijknt 

Lttm 

aismi 

sum 

syam 

sim 

m 

ea 

sy^ 

sis 

anti 

ent 

svfl>t 

sit 

smos 

sumus 

syd,ma 

simus 

stba 

^tis 

syata 

sitis 

santi 

sunt 

santu 

sint. 
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iliu proiiouiw lie compares tOiani and e(/o, 
ma aiul vu\ nwhjotti iiud mih^ ma and suiiSt tmm 
ami in, tnhhi/tnn and iihi, kas and </!«.?, ka and qid, 
hm and qmun, Ke likewise exliibits the strik- 
iiifjj similai itics in the »Sanakrit, Greek, and Latin 
nniueials f'ruin one to ouo hundred. 


lint not satisiicd with this, he ^oes on to examine 
tliu dilleront hyputhesos that suggest themselves for 
oxjiluining these facts, and after showing that neither 
commerce, nor literary iutei’coui'so, nor proselytism, 
nor contpiest could lu’couut tor the common stock of 
words that is fbnnd in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 


Ji(‘ sums up m favour of viewing tlie.so common words 
as relics id’ tlie primitive language of maiildud, pre- 
served hy <li(for(‘ut tribes in their migrations nortli 
and Month, after the great catastrophe of the con- 
fusion of tongues at Bahel. 

Oonswlenug that this essay wan written a hundred 
jears ago, it is astounding tliat it should have 
attracted so little attention, and should, in fact. 


never have been quoted until M. Michel Brdal dis- 
intoiTed it from the Memoirs of the Frenoh Academy, 
and vindicated for this modest missionary the credit 
that certainly belongs to him, of having anticipated 
some of the most important results of Comparative 
Pliilology by at least fifty years. 

Hullied, in the preface to his Grammtu: of Bengalli'^^ 
published in 1778, remarked, * I have been astonished 
to find this similitude of Sanskrit words with those 


of Persian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; 


” Halted had ]iuhliahcd ia 1776 the Oodo Gtmiiixi Lows, a 
digest of the most inipuitnnt Sanskrit law-books mode by elovea 
Brobmons, by the order of Wonen Hastings. Halbed translated 
from n PersiRn translation of the originals, 
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aimI tlu'hi' not III twlimctil luul motujjlioiiL.il 
wLiili till' inuliititioii of rofiuwl aits ami iniptoAuil 
iiiiaiia'irt liugUt luiVf oi*va«tu«KvUy intrmliiowl; bwt ni 
tlio niinii ^rouudwoik of Uiiguajjo, m iiioiioHyllitblof!, 
in the naiiius i*f uiuiiliois, and tlio apjiollatiouM of 
siu’li tilings as could be liist disc'iiiniiialod on the 
minicdiato dawn of civilisation.’ »Sii* William fFoiics 
(died 1704), aftei the Ihst glance at SaiiHlcrit, 
di'claied that, whatever its untiipiity, it was a lan- 
guage of moat woiuh*rful atructuie, more perteot 
than the (ircek, nioro copioiif; than the Latin, iiiwl 
more excpiisitely rotiiicd thuii eithci, yet lieaung to 
liutli of them a .strong alKiiity. * No philologcr,’ he 
writea, ‘could examine the Sanskrit, ttieek, and 
Latin, without believing them to liiive sprung from 
some coinmon houicc, which, perhaps, no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not (piitc 
80 forcible, for supposing’ that both tho Gothic and 
(*eltie had tlie same origin with the Sanskrit , The 
old Poi’hian may bo added to the Siune family ’ 

U * 

But how was that affinity to lie ex]iLiiiied ? 
Poo 2 )le were completely taken by surprise. Tlieo- 
logiana shook their heads; elas.sical soholars looked 
.scejitical, philosophers indulged in tho wildest con- 
jectiiros in order to escajie tram the only possible 
conclusion which could he drawn from the taxjts 
2 >laced before them, but wlueh threatened to upset 
their little systems of the history of the wtirld. 
Lord Monboddo liad just hnished hia great work®^ in 
which he derives all mankind from a coujile of ulies, 
and all the dialects of the world fcoin a language 


^ 0/ the Ongin and Progtm </ Lmptage, second edition, 
6vok Mttbnrgh, 1774. 


N 
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orif-hially tranu*(l liy hoiho E**y})tuiM gods*®, when the 
discovery oi’ SanskiiL coiik' on Inin like a tlnuider- 
holt. ft miiht he said, however, hi liis ciedit, that 
he at one<! peieeived the iiuiiieiise importance of tho 
discovery ffo could not he expected to sacrifice 
his jiiiuauval monkeys or his Egyiitian idolfi , but, 
witli that ii'seiwatioii, tho conelusioiis which ho 
diew from tlu‘ now evidence ])laced before him by 
Ilia fiiend Wilkins, tho author of one of our first 
iSauskiit giiinuiiftis, are highly ci editable to the 
acuteness of the Scoteh Judge ‘Thoie is a lan- 
guage,’ ho writes'^’ (in 1702), ‘still existing, and 
pieserved among the Ilramiiia of India, which is a 
richer and in iwory I’cspcct a finer language than 
even tho (Ireok of lloiner. All tho other languages 
of India have a groat luscmblance to this language, 
which is ctdled the Shunsciit. But tliose languages 
are dialects of it, and ftirmed fraw it, not the Shan- 
SOI it, from them. (.If this, and other particulars 
coiioeraiiig this language, I have got such certaui 
information fioni India, that if 1 live to finish my 
history of mt\u, which I have Toegmi in my third 
volume of Antimt Metaphysics, I shall be able 
elu.irly to pi’ovo that tile Greek is derived from tlie 
SliuuBcrit, which was the autient language of Egypt 
and was earned by the Egyptians into India, with 


*® * I Imyi' suppoHcil timt language could not bo invented without 
supeuiatund lUHiataucv, and, accordingly, I have maintained tliat 
it was the invention of tlie Dietuon kings of Egypt, who, being more 
llian men, first taught thomwlvcR to articulate, and then taught 
others But, even among them, I am persuaded there was a progress 
in the art, and that such a language as the Bhansorit was not at 
once invcutetU'—Monhoddo, AndctU Mefapi^sics, voL iv, p 367. 

^0/ihtt Origin and jProgresa of Lniit^mga, vol. vi. p. 97. 
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tin'll’ (ithc'i iiits, iiiid into l)V the mlomos 

% 

w'liuh tlirv Sl'ttU'il tln'i't’’ 

A lew liiti'i* (J7()r>) lie Itsul iiirivod at iiioii* 
deiiniti’ viowo ou tJus relatiijii at* MaiisKrit ta Gret'k ; 
and hu wiiti's"*, ‘ Mr WilkiiH has |)]*ovod to iiiv con- 
viftioii Much a riwijiblnucG Ijctwixt the (ircuk and 
tlio SlittUMC’iit., thui iiie one must In* n ihalcct of (ho 
other, ui both of somo orif»iiud luiioua^e Nmv (lie 
(iu'ok is certainly not a dialect of itie tSlniusorit, any 
inoi'o than (lio Hlinnsciit is of Iho Greek They must, 
tUeietbio, ])e Iwjtli diali'cts of the M,am' lannnafice, and 

ra ^ 

that Iimguagt' could be no other than tlio liuioaigo 
of Kgypt., brouglit into intlia by Osirih, of winch, 
undoubtedly, the fTinek was a ilialect, oh T think 1 
have jnoved' 

Intij these theoiies of Loi'd Mouboddos on Eg^yiit 
and Osins, we need not inciuiro at present. lUit 
it may be of luteiost to give one other extract, in 
Older t<» sliow liow well, a}>art from his men with, 
anil his mun]{ey.s without, t.iils. Lonl Monhoddu 
could sift and handle the evidence that w’as jdaced 
before liiin • — 


* To apply these observations to ,tho similarities 
which Mr. Wilkins hii.s discovered betwixt the Shan- 
.scrit and the Greek ; — I will beifin with these 
words, which must have lieeii original words in all 
languages, as the things denoted by them must 
luive been known in ilie first ages of civility, and 
have got names , so that it is impossible that one 
language could have borrowed them from another, 
unless it was a derivative or dialect of that lan- 


AaiUmt voL iv. i>. 332. 
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muiuc. (U' tluH kind lucj the n.unes id' uiinihei’h, ot 

fp 

the iiu*iiilu*rs of llu* huiiuiu hody, and ot relations, 
as I hut (if father, iiiotlier, and brother. And 


as to uniaberN, the n«e of 'whicli must liiive 
lu't'ji coev.il with eivil society. The woxds in the 
Shiinscut for tlie numbers, fium one to ten, are, i‘l. 


(liiito(n\ junwh, shot, sapt, lUjht, nava, das, 
wliich ceii.»iidy have an aliiuity to the Greek or 
liiitin names tor those uniabeis. Then tlin proceed 


Inwards twenty, sayinj^ ten and one, ten and two, 
and HO forth, till they come to twenty , tor theii* 
aritlinmtio is decinuil as well as oura Twenty they 
i'xpri'ss by the word oi'cnstitce. Then they go on till 
they come to thirty, which they express by the woisl 
trmtsHf, of which tlio word expressing three is part 
of the coiupoMtion, as well u.s it is of the Greek 
and 1/atm numus for those numbers. And in like 


maimer they go on oxpre.ssuig Ibity, iifty, &e., by a 
liko conipositioii with the words expressing simple 
iiuiiieials, lumioly, four, hvo, &c, till they come to 
the niiTiiher ono hundred, which they express by mt, 
a word different fiom either the Greek or laitiu 


name fiir that uumher. But, in this numeration, 
there is a very remarkable conformity betwixt tJie 
wonl in Shansciit expressing twenty oi twice ten, 
and tlio words in Greek and Latin expressing the 
fymo number , tin- in none of tlie three languages 
has the word any relation to the number two, wbich, 
by multiplying ten, makes twenty j such as the 
words expressing the numbers thirty, foity, &c., 
have to the words expressing three or fbtu’ ; for in 
Greek the word is eihfsi, which expresses no rela- 
tion to the number two j nor does the Latin mginti, 
but which appears to liave more resemblance' to the 
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iWihstiftr And tlni.s it .'iiiptsirH tliat 

III ilii! .iiitiinalk's of tlii> t\^n languii^nn of (iiri’k and 
Littni, tlu'in to lie ‘•oim* coijtoiiuity witli tin* 

SliioiK'rit ’ 

Ijjrtd ilonhoddo oonipauvs tlie Sunskut pmla witli 
tlif* Greek poii.\ pathut; the Sanskrit mhi ^vlth the 
Tflitin tlie Sani^kiit i/rro, j*od, with the (treok 

tJn'os and Latin dtUs; the S.niskrii oj;, wntei, ^\ith 
the Latni tlie Sanalalt VHlIuii'tl witli tho Latin 
Nibi(t, widow. Sanskrit, w'oids siieli as tfonHt, for 
angle, LetiU'U^ llu ciiitie, hont, ft a’ hour, he points 
out as elcarly of Greek ori{:'in, mid inijiorted inttt 
Saiislnnt, lie then proceeds to show' the ^iianimu- 
tieal ooineideiices between Sanskrit and tho ehiHsieal 
hiiigiitig’cs He dwells on ('innpounds such as ti’l}Kidu, 
from tn\ three, and padu, foot — a tripod , he remarks 
on the extraoidiuary fact that Sanskrit, like Greek, 
elmiiges a positive into a negative adjective by the 
juldition of the u privative ; and he then produces 
what he secnia to consider as the most valmihle pre- 
sent that Mr. Wilkins could have given him, namely, 
the Sanskrit forms, ami, I aw , rwi, tiion art , 
he is; set nil, they are; fonus cleaily of tho same 
ongui as the corresponding foims, esmi, vis, esti, in 
Gieok, and sunt in Latin. 

Another Scotch philosopher, Dngald Stewart, waa 
much inclined to yield sudi ready siihmiKAon. 
No doubt it must have required a conbiderable effort 
for a man brought up in the belief that Greek and 
Latin were either aboriginal languages, or modifica- 
tions of Hebrew, to bring himself to acquiesce in the 
revolutionary doctrine that the classical languages 
were intimately related to a jargon of mere savages ; 
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for Hill'll nil tlu‘ sul|j('fts of tlui (froiit Mo^iil ivcre 
till'll hn|ipttM*il to In'. TIowevor, if tlio facts about 
iSuihkrit Wf'io tnu*, Diijjfalil Stewart was too wise 
not to see that tlie eoiielnsioiis diwn from them 
weie inevitiiblo lie iheivforo deiiiwl tho reality of 
sueli a l.iiu,oui^t* as Saiiskiit alto^otlicr, and wrote 
liis f,iiiioU'< esM} to prove that Sanskrit bad lieen 
]nU tooetbiT, after the luodol of Greek and Latin, by 
tliftse areh-foi«>ei’s and liais the Brahmans, and that 
the nliole of Simskiit literature was tui imposition. 
I mention this fait, because it shows, hotter thnu 
.inythinn* else, how violent a shock was given by 
the iliseovoiy of Sanskrit to pujudices most deeply 
engi'ained in the mind of every educated man. The 
most absurd .iiguuienta tbuiid favour for a time, if 
they eould only furnish a loophole by which to 
eseupo from tho unpleasant conchiHion that Greek 
and Latin weio of tho same kith and kin as the 
language of this black inhabitants of India The 
first 11110 , in the bioad daylight of European science, 
dared boldly to face both the facte and the oon- 
ehiHioiifi of Saiiskiit scliolarship was the German 
piK't, Frederick Schlegol. He had been in England 
during tlio peace of Amiens (1801-1802), and had 
aeipiii«»(l a sintittoring of iSanskrit from Mr. Alex- 
ander JLimilton. After carrying on his studies for 
soniu time at Boris, ho published, m 1808, his work 
on Ihfi TdiiiHfuiuje und Wisdom of tho Indians. 
This work becamo tho foundation of the science of 
language. Though published only two years after 
the first volume of Adelungs Midt/ruhteSt it is sepa- 
rated from that work by tho same distance which 
wparates the Oopemicon from the Ptolemsaan 
bohlegel was not a great scholar. Many of his state- 
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I’LVSWVU'ATION OV’ LAN{4UAGKS. 


W K tuicrd, in oiu luHt Ifoture, tin* history ol‘ the 
vutiouK iitU‘u\iits at a fhisHiticatioii of languages 
h» tlio year 1808, tlu) yeui in which Ficdonck Sclilegel 
jiuhlisiu'i] his litllo work on The Lunriitaye and 
UVsf/fou nf tlw JmhanH This work was Hko tho 
wimd of u inagieian. It jioiuted out the place whore 
a mini' should Ik* opouod: and it was not long 
iK'forij some of tlio most distiiiguislied scholars of 
the day began to sink their shafts and raise the 
Ole, For u time, everybody who wished to leam 
Hiuiftkrit had to come to England. Bupp, Schlegel, 
I^NS(*n, Hiisuii, Burniiiif, all spent some time in this 
foimtiy, copying manuscripts at the East-India 
House, and receiving assistance from Wilkins, Colo- 
bi'ooke, Wilson, and other distinguished members of 
tho old Itidiau Civil Service. The first minute and 
Hcholar-Jikt* comparison of the grammar of Sanslsrit 
with that of (4reok, Latin, Porsian, and German, 
w^ made by Francis Bopp, in 1816 h Other essays 
of his followed ; and in 1833 appeared the first 
volume of his Cofii2xn'ative Qratnmar of Sanshrit, 
/endy Cxrevk, Latin, Litkuanictn, SkivoniOf Gothic, 
and German. This work was not finished till 
nearly twenty years later, in 1862®; hut it will 

* OoiiiptfffaionssifHettt, Fnmkftir^ 1816 
* New edition in 18S6, much impraved 
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ioliii Ini till* Mitl* .iiul solid fnuniliitioii nl’cmn- 

|)i)i,itiv(‘ pliilolou^ Auj»ust Willieliu vnii' Si'lil<‘»id, 
ilii* Idothcr of Krcrlnilfk Scli]i*j;i;L‘], uk<‘i 1 the iidlu- 
(‘iit't' wliinli lin h.id acijnirt'd as a (xcnnaii jaint, in 

tlio study of Siiiisknt in (^I'nniiiiy His 
Ituhi-vkv Ihhlinth'L w.ih ]mhlislic’d IVnni 18111 to 
I8n0, and though ohioHy intoiidod for Hanskrit litcia- 
iiiK', it likowiso eontamod sinoial aitudi's <ui C^nuJ)a- 
rativp riiiloJogy Tins new heienee suoii fuimd a still 
more poweiful ]»,ition in Willielni von Hiimholdt, the 
worthy lirother of Alexandei voii Hiunholdt, and at 
that time one fif the leadiiiff statesmen in Piussia. 

iTj 

Ilis essays, olii(*tIy on tho ]>liilosopliy t)f lanonaoe, 
atti acted general attention (luring his lifctinie, and 
ho loft a lasting monument of his studies in Ills gloat 
work on the Kawi language, winch was |nihlished 
after his d(‘ath, in 183H Aiiothei scholar who 
must bo reokoiicd among the founders of Oouipara- 
tivo Philology is Professor Pott, whose Mifmolotjlcal 
iAw'a?’(*/ic.s n,pp(?ared first in 18113 and 1836'’ Moie 
sjiedal in its luirjioso, hut based on the same geiieml 
principles, was Grimm’s Teutonic (TramitiUK a work 
which lias tndy been called colossal. Its piibliea- 
tinii occupied neaily twenty years, from 1819 to 
1837. We ought, likewise, to mention here the name 
of an eminent Dane, Erasmus Rask, who devoted 
himself to the study of the northern languages of 
Europe. He started, in 1 81 6, for Persia and India, and 
was the first to accpiire a grammatical knowledge of 
Zend, the language of the Zend-Avasta ; but he died 
before he had time to publish all the resulla of his 


^ Second edition, 18S0 ond 1861 Potfs ivork on TVic Ltmgmiffn 
of the GipaUOf 1846 j Ids work on Ffopir Jfanm, 1866. 
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IpiniiiHl rp'^ejiivl ic4. Up had pioved, liowcvei, that 
tlu* bJui'i’iT nt' tli(* Pai.sis was closely cun- 

iipctud witli till' H.icivtl IaiigU!i)^e of the Bmhinans, 
and that, liku Hanskrit, it Iiad inef'crvecl sonie of the 
cailii'st fm iiud iuiiri (if liulo-Kui’upeau speech, These 
t(‘.st‘av(’hes into the ancient Peman language were 
taken up agani liy one of the greatast scholars that 
l<'rauee (*ver produced, hy Eugono Biunoiif. Though 
the wiiiks of Xnioastei had lieen tmnslated hefoje 
hy Anqiietil Dupeiron, his was only a tianslation 
of a iiioderii Persian tr.inslition of the original. It 
was Ihu'nnnf who, hy means of lus knowledge of 
Hanskiit and ( Jninpar.itive (irammar, deciphered for 
the lirst time Iho veiy words of the founder of the 
ancient I’digiou ( if light. Uo was, like^vise, tlie fii-st to 
apply the same key with leal success to the cuneifonn 
inscriptifins of Darius and Xerxes; and his prema- 
ture death will long bo mourned, not only hy those 
who, like* myself had the privilege of larowing him 
peisunally and attending his lectures, but by all who 
have the interest of oriental literature and of real 
orii*ntal scholutship at heart. 

I oaiiiuit {pve hei’e a list of all the scholars 'who 


followed in the track of Bopp, Sdilegel, Humboldt, 
ftrimm, and Uuniouf, How the science of language 
has flourished and abounded may best be seen in the 
library of any comparative pliilologist. There has 
Ihjpii for the lust ton yeara a special journal of Com- 
parative^ Philology m Gonnany. The Philological 
Itecioty in London publishes every year a valuable 
volume of its transactions ; and in almost every 
contmental university there is a professor of Sanskrit 
who lectures likewise on Comparative Grammar and 
tlie Science of Language. 




(»iit wliy, it may uatuiMlly luj axknl — wli) slmulil 
till* ili-f iivtTy dl' Siinskiit haw* wrou^’lit mo (’timjilcli* 
{M’liando 111 the flussilicMtory study of l.uion.iocs ' 
It Mainkiit had ht'cu the jiiiimtivo l.uip'naoe of m.iu- 
kind. oi‘ .it liMst tiu* paieiit of Ci’i'Ok, Latin, and 
(loiiaaii, wo inioht iiiuk*rht.ind that it hlionld havr 
h'll to (|iiiti* a, now (*la‘i*»iHpation of tlioso lonoiics 
Ihit Sanskrit doi’H not .stand to (rioek, Latin, the 


Toutonii*, Coltif, .md Slavonit* hinj^fiiaocH, in tin* 
n'lation of Latin to French, Italian, and K[ianish. 
Sanskiit, as wo saw bcfoiv, could not he c.illcd ihoir 


paroiit, but only theii older sistci It occupioH with 
regard to the olafsieal l.uii^uaoos a position aiialo- 
{^oiis to that whicli Xh’ovoiical oeciipios with repaid 
to the model 11 llouiiineu di.dects 'rinu ih poitbctly 
true ; but it Wiis exactly this iiocos,sity of deter- 
luiiiin^ difitincth and amuatoly the mutual iclation 
of Sanskrit and the othci niemheiM ol‘ the same 


family of speech, which led to sucli impnidiint results, 
and pavticuUrly to the est.dilihhiuent of the laws of 
phonetic ehango tm the only safe means for measur- 
ing the various ilegrees of relationship ol cognate 
dialects, and thus restoring the genealogical tree of 
liuuian speech. When Sanskrit had once assumed 
its right position, when people had once liecome 
familiarised with the idea that there must liavo 


existed a language more primitive than Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, and forming the common back- 
ground of these three, us well as of tlie Teutonic, 
Celtic, and Slavonic branches of speech, all languages 
seemed to Ml by themselves into their right position. 
The key of the puzzle was found, and aU the rest was 
merely a work of patience. The same arguments by 
which Sanskrit and Greek had been proved to hold 
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C(t-(rt(liiuiti* rank poimvod ta apply with equjil 
stw'iai'th ii» Latin aiul (hvck, and attor Latin had 
oiKv hlmwii tt> lit* nioio jw'iiiiitivo on iiijiny 


paintH than (IroaK, it waa wisy to kog that the Teii- 
tonii*, tho fV‘ltii‘, and the Slavonic languages also, 
(‘outaiiu'd oach a uniiihor of formations which it was 
imposiilih' to dmivc fnmi Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. 
It was jrt ‘1 ('oivi'il that all had to lie treated as co- 
iirdiiiiito nu'inhors af one and tLe same ciaBS 
'riie iiiht gri'iit step in advance, thoiefore, which 
AVfiH niaih* in the elassilicatioii ot langiiagas, chiefly 
through the discovery of Sanskrit, was this, that 
hcholaiv! were no longer satisfied with the idea of a 
general rclathamhip, hut hogan to inquire for the 


Hwcial clegrc'CH of relationship in which each mem- 
ber of n class stood to another. Instead of mere 
{7o.s«'.s*, hear now for the first time of well- 
regulated fttmilm of language. 

A MHsuid step in advance followed naturally from 
the first. Wliereas, for establishing in a general way 
the cominou origin of certain languages, a comparison 
of numerals, pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, and the 
most essential noims and verbs, liad been sufficient, 
it was so<m found that a more accurate standard 
wan required for measuring tlie more minute degrees 
frf‘ relutionsliip. Such a standard was supplied by 
Cfomparative Grammar ; that is to say, by an inter- 
comparison of the grammatical forms of languages 
supposed to be related to each other ; such, intercom- 
parison being carried out according to certain laws 
which regulate the phonetic changes of letters. 

A glance at the modem history of language will 
make this clearer. There could never be any doubt that 
the so-called Romance languages, Italian, Walachian, 
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Fi(*iu‘]i, Hpanisli, •lud Vortiif^iU'Si*, wost* 

closely it'lutf'cl to encli other. Ev(‘r>lK)dy onild hco 

tluit they wc‘u* all derived fnmi Ldtin But one of 

till' most distingiiwlied Fiieiitli .scholai’Sj ]{a>uouavd, 

wlio has done more fur the histor\ of the Uonimieu 

% 

lam;naoes and liter.itiuv than any one else, uuiin- 
tuiiH'd tluit PiitvcnCfd only was the dauifliter of 

1 V o 

Latin , whereas Kieiioh, Italian. S]Uiniwh, and Por- 
tnjsiicsc wor(‘ the dautfhtei.s of Pioveiical. Ho 

n O ^ 

iiianitained that Latin jussed, iioin the seventh to 
tho ninth centiuy, throniufh an nitt‘i mediate stiio<‘, 
whieh he railed Langue Uoin.ine, and wliieh he 
endeavouiod to |H’ove was the same as the Proveiietd 
of Sonthern France, the languaoc of the Truuhudoius. 
According to him, it w,is only after Latin had 
passed tlnough this iimfoim mctaiiioiplio&is, rejav- 
sented hy the Langiic Ilomaiic or Pioven(,al, that it 
hcciime broken up into the %aiiou.s Ilonuiiice dialects 
of Itidy, France, Spain, and Poitiigid This tlicory, 
which was vigorously attacked hy August Willielni 
von Sohlegol, and afterwards minutely criticised by 
Sir George Coinouidl Lewis, can only he refuted by a 
comparison of the Piuvoncal graniniar with tlmt of 
the other Romance dialects. And heie, if you take 
the auxiliaiy verb to ic, and compiu’o its tonus 
in Proven^ul and French, you will see at once that, 
on several points, French has preserved the oiiginal 
Latin fonns in a more primitive shite than Pio\en^‘al, 
and that, therefore, it is impu.ssible to classify French 
as the daughter of Proveii{;al, and as tho grand- 
daughter of Latin, We have in Proven^*al : — 

corresponding to the French nom sonotm 
etz „ DOU8 Stun 

.. its sont 


son 
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Ami it would Ik‘ ii {^rauuualicul raivacle it' cripplotl 
ioi'iiih, Huc'li UH anil aoti, had hceii changed 

)»ack again iiil'f the lunro healthy, more primitive, 
hkji’o liUtin foriiih, .vawwa'.s, sinnus, I'ntist 

hot UH a})ply the baiiio tost to Sanskrit, Greek, and 
J^atiii ‘ and wo hhall see how their mutual genealogical 
position is eipiully detoiiniiiod liy a comparison of 
then griiiiiinidical tin ins It is us impossihle to derive 
Latin from Givok, or Greek from Sanskrit, as it is to 
ti(‘at Kiciieh us a moilllication of Provencal. Keep- 
ing to the auxiliary vurh to h<>, wo find that I mi 


is ill 


hi »i-*krit 


(rll’Pk 


Litliuaiiiaii 

* 

fismi 


The loot is an, the terrainatiou mi. 

Now, till' lerniiiiutian of the second person is si, 
wIiR'h, togctlne with as, or av, would make 

tt.'i-.sl i's-si 


But hm* Sanskrit, as far back u« its history can be 
ti’aced, has rcducwl asst to ast ; and it would he 
im2M)ssible to suppose that the perfect, or, ns they 
are sometimes tailed, organic, forms in Greek and 
Iiithuaiiiun, os-si, could first Iiave passed through the 
mutilated state of the Sanskrit asi. 

The third person is the some in Sanskrit* Greek, 
and Litluianian, or (‘s-ti; and, with the loss of 
the final /, wo reoogniRe the Latin rai, Gotliie ist, and 
Itiissinii 

Tlie same auxiliary verb can be made to furnish 
sufficient proof tiuit Latin never could have passed 
through the Greek, or what used to he called 
the Pelasgic stag^e, but that both are independent 
raodificarions of the same original language. In 
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tlu* singular, ]jatin m less primitive than Greek , for 
AW//i .stands for es-uhu oh for eft-m, ed for eivtt In 
the liiht pei.son plunil, too, atunds for 
till' Gi<‘t'k es'-men, the Sanskrit as/ioa The seaiiul 
person, r/i-tt/i, is equal to (Treok r/i-ic, and more primi- 
tive than Sanskrit Mo But in the thiid person 
phnal liutin is more primitive than Greek. The 
regiilur form would be oH-unti , this, in Sanskrit, is 
changed into sdnti In flieek, the initial s is 
diojipcd, and the iBolic enti is llnally reduced to 
ciii The Latin, on the eontuny, has kept the 
radical s, and it would be jiorfectly hnjiossihlo to 
derive the Latin sinit from the Gicek 
I need hardly sjiy that the modem Eiighsh, J aoi, 
ihoit art, he la, are only secondary moditicathms of 
the same luimitive verb. We find in Gothic 

im fbi litm 

^ 1 *^ 4 * 


The Anglo-Saxon changes the .v into r, thus 


singular; cow for com plural, mid fov isind 

„ cart „ „ mid 

„ is „ is „ sind 

By applying this tost to all languages, the founders 
of comparative philology soon i educed the prinoipal 
dialects of Europe and Asia to certain families, and 
they were able in each family to distinguish different 
hrauohes, each consisting again of iiumeroiiB dialects, 
both ancient and modem. 

There are many languages, however, which as yet 
have not been reduced to families, and though there 
is no reason to doubt that some of them will hereafter 




l)i‘ couij»rohcii(l<Hl in u Hystoiii of geiwHilogieal classiiica- 
tioii> it IS right to guard fioiii tho begjniiing against 
till* romiiion hut altogether gTatuitouB supijosition, 
tluit tile jiriiiuijdi? of geiiealogicol ehmiticatioii must he 
apjiluable to all lauguageH. Genealogical classiticu- 
tion is mt doubt the most perfect of all classificatioiis, 
but thoif are but fo\v branches of physictil science in 
which it Ctiii 1)0 carried out, except very partially, 
tn the heu'nce of language, gonwilogical classification 
must lertl chiefly on the formal or grammaticfJ 
(‘lements, which, aftei they have hccu {iftbctcd by 
plioiielic cliiUigo, eaii be kept up only by a coutmuous 
tratlitioii. We know that Fiench, Italian, Spanisli, 
and I’ortugiU'fiC must he derived from a common 
source, beeuuwi tlioy share gramnuitical forms in 
<ommon, which none of these dialects could have 
Hin>j)lu‘d fium their own resources, and which have 
no iiu‘aiiuig, or, so to say, no life in tmy one of thorn, 
Tho teiuimation of the imperfect hi in Spanish, va 
in Ituliaii, hy which canto, I sing, is changed into 
cuotiihft and cantani, has iio separate existence, and 
no iiidcpendcut meaning in either of these modem 
dialects. It could uot have been formed with tlie 


materials .supplied by Spanish and Italian. It must 
have hocu handed down from an earlier generation 
in whi(*h this hu had a meaning. We trace it back to 
l 4 !itiu huM, in cuntahm, and hero it can be proved 
that haut> was originally an independent auxEiary 
verb, tho same which exists in Sanskrit hhavdmi, 
and in the Aiiglo-iSaxon ieoni, I am. Genealogies 
classification, therefore, applies properly only to 
decaying languages, to languages in which gram- 
matical growth has been arrested, through the influ- 
ence ofditerary cultivation; in which little that is 
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iie\\ is utlili-'il, i‘V(Tytluii<*’ old in it'tuiiiud tis loiio ns 
vmd whcio wluit wo c.dl ^rowUk m liiht oij 
i« notliium iHit tht‘ iirogioss of jdimiotie eoiruptioii. 
Buthdoi’o kiiguages cler.iy, thoy luavo jussuil tliiongli 
ii period of growth ; tiud it to have heou ihhij- 
pletoly overlooked, that dialects wliii'h diveiged 
diuiog that early period, would uut at ally itmt oveiy 
attemjd at genealogical cljissilieiitiou. Tf you leuiciii- 
ber the manner in which, tor instance, the plural was 
foimed in (Jhiiieso, and other languages exuniiiieil 
by us in a former lecture, yon wdl see tluit where 
each dialect may choose its own tiini expressive uf 
pluiality, such as heuj)^ cUm, jlovl, cloml, kc , 
it Would be unreasonal >lo to exjieet siinilaiTty in 
gramniatieal tennimtiona, utter these teruis have 
been ground down by phonetic eoiiuplion to nieio 
exponents of plurality. J3ut, on the other hand, 
it would by no means follow that tliorofore these 
languages liad no common origin. Languages may 
Imve a common origin, and yet the words whicli 
they originally employed for marking case, number, 
person, tense, and mood, liaviug been totidly ilifierent, 
the grammatical terminations to which these words 
would gradually dwindle down, could not possibly 
yield any results if submitted to the niuTly.sis of 
eumparative graininar A gene^dogiail classification 
of Huoh languages is, therefore, from the nature of 
the case, simply impossible, at least if such classifi- 
cation is chiefly to ho based on grammatical or 
formal evidence. 

It might be supposed, however, that such languages, 
though diflbring in tlieir grammatical articulation, 
would yet evince tlieir common origin by the identity 
of their radicals or roots. No doubt, they will in 

0 
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tliiit Ilf tlu! AngN'H ill tlu' north being mixed, it 
.si'i'in, with irij'h-Gomuin olumonta Lhoir 
tlr'ii'i'inbniis id'tiig tin* iinrthurii cufist of GrOTHmiiy, 
^till Hjusik (if Low-CieiTOau‘, or Nieder- 

Ih'ut^cli, wlncli ill the hiirlionrH «if Antwerp, Bremen, 
und lE.mibnif*, bus been wistakeu by muny an English 
HUih ir f( ir ,i (•( u riijit English diuleet. The Low-Geimau 
Uv( s uu in iiuiny dialeets in the north or the lowkiids 
Ilf (hTiUiiny : imt, witli few oxcejitions, tliese are now 
baldly ever used for hteraiy purpo&ea The dialects 
Ilf l]i(‘ Fripsiaiw wlio eonHtitiited a large iioition of 
the l^axnu tiilies that came to settle in England, arc 
biiw-fieriiuiu, so me the Dutch and Flemish. The 
Fricwiitw nf the einitiuoiit hud a literature of their own 
as catly, at least, as the twolilh century, if not earlier*. 
The Dutch, wliioh is still a national and liteiary latt' 
guagi’, tliougli confined to a Hiiiall area, ®,ii be ti’acecl 
l«u‘k to Jitcivny documents of the sixteenth century. 
Tim Elemisli, too, wa.s at tliat time the language of 
court of Flanders and Brahant, but has wnce been 
considerul ily enciouched upon, though not yet extin- 

‘ 'Ilet o,lit t'iii(i'1<ieli ill (Hill iiedoKluitHcli,' 'the genuine Englieli 
in OM Lu>vJlutcli.' — ^iiilderdyk. 8ce Dclforfrie, Jnc^it des 

lutiiftn'iit jj. 13 

“ Altliuugh tlio OKI Fneiiiaii doouiucnts tank, aceoiding to 
their iliikg, witli Muldlc rathet tlum with Old Gorinan, the 
Frtciiaii luiigunge npiK<niii tlieie in a lUtucii more ancient sta^ 
Uiliii'Ii very nearly ap|iioach(n the Old High-Oermnu The 
{wliUcal isolation of the Friesians, and theii noble attaohinent 
to tlieh tradiiiouAl nianiHas and rights, have imparted to their 
iuigiiago also » muro eanservativc spirit. After tlto finipteentli 
century the old inflections of the Friesian decay most rapidly, 
whereas in the twelfth and tliirteeuth oenturiea they rival the 
Angio'-Saxon of tlie niath and tenth centuries.' — Gilmm, ffarmu 
ihwitnw (Srat editiaa), val, i p. Ixnii 
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jj^uinhwl, !>y tlit* olHcidl laiij*iiugL‘H of tho kingdoinv, t,t' 
irtjllancl aiul Delgiuiii. Tho (driest liteivny flocuiiu'iit 
of Low-Gonnaii on the coutineut is the C'hristiun 

eyle, Uio //( {jory/ tleiluud, the lleaki ov 

Saviour), Avhich is preserved to us in two AISH, of 
tlio iiiiitli century, ami w.is written .it that time ibr 
tlio honelit of tho newly converted Saxons. 
have traces of a certain aniount of literature in 
tSiixoii or LiAv-Uenuan fioni that time oinvaid 
through the Middle Ages up to the seventeenth 
eentuiy. Pmt little only uf th.it litoratine has Ix'eii 
prosui'vcd ; and, alter the traiislntioif of tlie Bible 
liy Lnther into Jligh-CTerm.in, tho fate of Iaiw- 
fTormau literature was sealed 

Tlie litercuy language of Germany is, and has been 
over since tho days of Ohailemagne, tho Higli-Gciman, 
[t 18 spoken in various dialects all over Oeunnny" 
Its history may be traced through three peiiod.s. 
Tho present or New High-German period dates fioin 
Luther, the Middle Iligh-Gennan jiciiod extends 
finrn Luther backwaixla to tho twelfth century ; the 
Old High-Gownun period extends from thence to tlie 
seventh centmy. 

Thus we see that we can follow the High-Gernian 
as well as tho Low-German branch of Teutonic 
speech, back to about the seventh century after 
Cluist. We must not suppose that lielbre liiat time 
there was one common Teutonic language spoken by 
all Genumi tribes, and tliat it afterwards diverged 
into two streams — ^tlie High and Low. Tliere never 
was a common, uniform Teutonic language ; nor is 


” The dialects of Swabm (the Alleniimish}, of Bavaria and Austiia, 
of Francoam alojig tho Hain, and of Sasony, Ac. 
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tlu*H* llliy I'VuloiK't' to silDW tluit tllL*ro oxifitcil tit 
;my tirui* a Hij[(Ii-Uorriuin «n Lenv-Goi’inan 

lioin wlm'h all llij^h-CTOiraau and Low- 
(lanniiii «HaIi*i‘(s la'i' iosjK'ciiv<'ly deiived. We cau- 
not dc'i'ivn Anjilu Saxon, Fiicsiiin, Fleiiii&b, Dutch, 
.mil i’iiitt. Ihaitscli hoiii the Ancient Low-Gennan, 
which m j»r«*scm‘d iii the continental Saxon of the 
ninth ccntiiiy. All wc can aay ih this, that these 
^.nlonh Low-Goiiiiuu dialects m hhiglund, Holland, 
Fiji'Mia, and Lowor Govinany, pawjed at dilFeient 
times through the same sldgcs, or, sti to say, the same 
latitudes, iif ginumiatieul growth We may add that, 
with evt'iy eentuvy that- wc go buck, the convergenco 
of these dialects lici'omcs iiioie and more decided ; 


hut there Is no ovidenoo to justify us m admitting 
the liistin'ieal it'ality of one primitive and uniform 
liOAv-(h*i man l.mgmige fiom which they wore all 
dt'iived lliis is a mere eieation of grammarians who 
e.muot uiiderstaml <i ninltiplicity of dialects mthout 
a coiiiinoii type. They would likewise demand the 
admiHsion of a jirimitivo High-German language, as 
the source, not only of the literary Old, Middle, and 
Modem High-(4ennan. hnt lilcowiso of all the local 
dialects of Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia. 


And they woidd wish ns to believe that, previous to 
the sepal ation into High tmd Low-German, there 
existed one com)dcte Teutonic language, as yet 
neither High nor Low, but containing the germs of 
both. Such a system may be convenient for tho 
purposes of grammatical analysis, but it becomes 
mischievous as soon as these grammatical abstractions 
are invested with an historical reality. As there 
were families, clans, confoderaoiesi and tribes^ before 
there was a nation, so there were dialects before there 
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WHS nuc t'll'nsu'iil langtiiiye Tli«* {:>i’jiiiiiiiavjuh 

iHihtnltitos iin liistidiciil nvilily tor tht* oik* piinntm* 
ty]H' rii'Tc'Uioiucspc'i'C'li, is nn hottci tlittn tlio liistoiian 
Avlii) Iji’hcvcs 111 a Fiinu'us, the jii.iudson nf Hc’ctoi, 
.ind llu' HupjiOHud ancestor oi' <ill the Franks, or in a 
JiriituH, tlio mythical fatlun* of all the ih itons. VVIicn 
tlio (jcimaii races deseciidod, one jiitci the (jthor, 
i'rom till' Danube and I'loin the Jlaltic, to take 
possession of Italy and the Ivoinan provinc»“i--wlK‘n 
the Goths, the bomhards, the VainlitlH, the Franks, 
the Biirj»undians, eaeli luidei thou own kingis, and 
with their own laws and eiistonis, settled in Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, to act their sevorid parts in the last 
scene of the llonutn tiagedy — wo luivo no leason to 
buppoFte that they all spoke one and tliu same dialect, 
[f we jio&sesseil any litciary documents of those 
ancient German races, we should liiid them all 
dialects again, some with the peculiarities of High, 
others with those of Low, Geiinan. Nor is this ineio 
conjecture . for it so hajipens that, by some fortunate 
accident, the dialect of one at least of these ancieut 
German races has been preserved to us in the Gothic 
translation of the Bible by bishop Ulfilas. 

I must say a few wonls on this rcinarkahle man. 
The accounts of ecsclesiaslioal historians with regard 
to the date aird the principal events in tlie life tif 
Ulfilaa are very contradictoiy. Tliie is partly owing 
to the fact that Ulfilas wiin an Arian bishop, and that 
the accounts wliidi we possess of him come from two 
opposite sides, from Ariau and Athanasian writers. 
Altliough in forming an estimata of his character it 
would be necessary to sift this oontindiotory evidence, 
it is but fair to suppose that^ when dates and simple 
facts in idle life of the bishop have to be settled, 
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Ilia (Wii IVimidH Imd l)oMor iui‘uiis oi’ information than 


till' iiiliintlox liistoiiciii!' It ia, thorefbre, from the 
of hia mvit co-rolijitloiilRts lliEit 
iiiul till' liistorical oulliiio of tho hisliop’a lifo hIiouIcI 
lie (h'h'nmncd 



I'lii* priiiinjisil writi'iR til 1)0 ooiisiiltefl are Pliilostor- 
ftiiih, !H pi cst'rvcd l»y Photius, and Auxoiitins, asprc- 
n-i\cd 1>\ Ma\iuiiuua in a MB discovered in 1840 


hy I*i(rf<'hh(ir Waitz^ in the Lilmuy nt Paris. (Snp- 
plenieiit Latin No. D04.) This MiS. contains some 
writnifis of IlilaritiH, the first two jjooks of Ambrosius, 


D(‘ Fuh, uiid the nets of the Council of Aquileja 
(!iSl), On tlie margin «if this MS. Maximimia 
lepeated the hf'ginning of the acts of the Council of 
Aqiiilt‘jii, ailiUng lenhirks of his own in order to sliow 
how unfairly 1‘alladius hud been treated in that 


couneil hy Ainhrow, He jotted down his own views 
<»n llif! Arian controversy, and on foil. 282 seq., he 
(‘opied ;jii account of Ulfilas uTitkai by Auxenfcius, 
the hWioj) i»f Ooi’ostoniin (Silistria on the Danube), 
!i pujiil of [Tlfilas. This is followed again by some 
dihsertutions of Maxiinimis, and on foil, 314-327, 
a ficutise luldiwsed to Ambrose by a Semi-Aiian, 
ri follower of Eusebiufl, })ossibly ly Prudentius him- 
self, was oopi(Hl and slightly abbreviated for liis own 
purpoROH by Maximinus. 

It is from Auxeutius, as copied by Maximinus, that 
we leani tliat Ulfilas died at Constantinojde, whore he 
Iiad been invited by the emperor to a disputatiom 
This could not have been later than the year 881, 
because, according to the same Auxentius, Ulfilas had 


» ua«r das Msn und dk lehe dea U^/Ha, Hannover, 1840; 
Udiar dot Ldxtn des Uffila von Dr. Hesaell, OfotUngen, 1860, 
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lil'cli bishop foi Ibity } oars, find, iit'Lordiiiji; rijiln- 
f-torf^nis, hf‘ hsul boon eimsocifitoil l>y Eu^obins K<t'w 
KuHoliiuM of NiooiiM'dia ihod i)41,and as riiilnstnri'ius 
Siiys tlud UlHhis avus coJisocratod liy * Eus(*bins and 
Iho U)isli(»i»s who woio with liiiii,’ tho oi»nsooiatioii 
has boon refoiTod willi ^reat jil.insihility to tho bcf^iu- 
iiiiio ot the year oil, wlion EuRobins pu'sidod at 
tho tSyiiod of Antioch. As wo knon that Tllflliis was 
thirty yisirs old at the time of his consecration, he 
must luivo hoeu born in Itll, and sis ho was wvonty 
years of age w'hon lie died at ConsttUitniopIo, Ids 
death must have taken place in o8l 

Profef-ser Wnitz fixed the death of Ullihib in ;tS8, 
liccaiiso it is stated bv Auxentins that other Allan 
bishops had come with Ulfilas on his last jouruey to 
Coiistuntiiiople, and had aetiuilly obtained the piN>- 
mifio of a new council fiom the emperor, hut tluit 
tho heixitical paity, le. tlie Atlmnasiaii.s, succeeded 
ill glutting a law published, prohihitiiig all disputa- 
tion on the faith, whether in public oi private. 
Muxiiniiius, to whom Ave owe this notice, lias added 
two laws from the Codex Theodesiaiiiis, w'hicli he 
supposed to have reference to this controvcif.y, 
dated respectively 388 and 386 This shows that 
Maxiiniiins himself was doubtful as to the exact 
date. Neither of these lam, however, is applicahle 
to the case, as lias been fully shown by Dr. Bessell. 
They are quotatiniia made by Maximiuns at liia own 
risk, from the Codex Theodosiauus, and made in 
error. If the death of Uliilas were fixed in 388, 
the important notice of Philostorgius, that Ulfikifl 
was conaccralod by Eiisebius, would have to be 
surrendered, and we sliould have to suppose tliat 
as late as 888 Theodosius had been in treaty with 
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ArmuH, wliiaouK aib'r the yOtiv when tho 
liiMti al.tfinjit !it :t m'oiu'iliatioii liail been made by 
'rbctidcsiuh, and bad failed, ii» mercy was any longer 
hIiowii to tla' parly of Ullilas and liis fiiends 
If, tin till' cdiitrary, Ulfiks died at Constantinople 
hi Ji81, lit! iiiigbt well hitvo been willed there by 
the Knipi'ror Tlicodosiiw, not to a council, but to 
a dhputution (ml disputationem), as Di. Bessell 
lugonitiuHly maintains, against the Psathyropolistte'*, 
a new sect of Aritins at Constantinople. About tho 
Ninu* tiino, in JtSO, StiKouion" refers to eftbrts mado 
by the Allans to gain inlluence with Tlieodosins. He 
inenlioiiH, like Auxeutius, Unit those efforts were 
doft*(itod, and a Uw published to forbid disputations 
on tho miture of (tod. This law exists in the Oodox 
Theodoiiianns, and is dated January 10, .881. But 
what is mast important is, that this law actually 
invokes a resiTipt that had been obtained fraudu- 
lently by the Arian heretics, thus confirming the 
sttttenioiit of Auxentius tliat tho emperor hod held out 
b» liim and his party u promiso of a new council 
We now return to Ullilas. He was bom in 811, 
His jiaronts, as Philostorgius tells ntv were of Cappa- 
doeian origin, an<l had lieen carried away by tbo 
Ootbs 0 .S eajitives from a place called Sadagoltbina, 
near the towm of Puniassm It was under Valerian 
and Gallieims (about 267) that die Goths made this 
raid from Europe to Ask, Galatia, and Cappadocia, 
mid the Christian captives whom they carried back to 
the Danube wore the first to spread the light of the 
wpel among tlie Goths. Philostor^ua was himself 
ft Cappadocian, and them is no reason to doubt this 


Bwsell, Le. j), 38. 


* SozomenuBja^.TiLe, 
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ht.iteiiii'iit ofliis dll the* j'»routa<»o of ITltilas UHiliK 
Vi**! 1)0111 ainoiij) the tiotlm, (lotliic Wiis liis n.iiivf’ lan- 
giiitgt', though ho ivus aMi‘ hi iiftor-hfo lo spi'uk tmil 
\\\ Ito hotli in Latin luwl (hook IMhloi^tnvgius, uftv i 
.spe.iklng of llie deiitli of (kisjuis (y2({), ami hL-ti,)io 
jnocoucluig to the last years of Coiistautiiie, siiyh 
that ‘about that time’ Ullilas led his (loilis fiom 
beyoiul the JJannlH! into the Ihmiaii liinpire They 
liad to leave their coimtiy, being pei^eeuteil on 
aoconnt of theiv ClmMtianity. nifilas avuh the leader 
of tbo fluihful flock, and came to Constantine (not 
Constantins) us ambassadoi. Tins must have been 
befoie 337, the ycai of tlonstantiiio’s death. It m.iy 
have been in 328, -when Constantine had gained o 
victory over the Goths ; and though Ullilas was tlioii 
only stivonteeii years of age, this would lie no reason 
for lejecting the testimony of Jliilostorgius, who .say.s 
that Constautiiio treated Ulfilus “with great respect, 
and called him the Moses of his thni*. Having led 
his faithfid flock across the Danube into Mresiu, ho 
might well have lieen compared by tlie einpeior to 
Moses leading the Israelites from Egypt through the 
lied Rea. It is true that Auxeutius institutes the same 
comparison between Ulfllaa and Moses, after stating 
that Ulfilas had been received with great honours 
by Constantins, not by Constantine, But this refers 
to what took place Ulfilas had been for seven 
years bishop among the Goths, in 348, and does not 
invalidate the statement of PhilostorgiuB as to the 
earlier intercourse between Ulfllaa and Constantine. 
8ozomen“ dearly distinguishes between the first 
crossing of the Danube by the Goths, with Ulfllaa 


» Ti a, r. 
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ao ‘tlmii’ ainlaiSHiuior, uiul tin* kitei* attacks of Atlui- 
jiaricli oil T'ridi^jfoi’Ji or ]<Vitigoi'> winch led to the 
wttliinu'ut of the (iotliK in the Ronnm Emiiirc. Wo 
inUBt BUj^poHo that, aitci having crossed tho Daiiiibo, 
Ulfila*! ivm.iiiicd for souk* tiuio with Ills Goths, or at 
( !cnisl{mtiuo}>li'. Anxi'iitins says that he officiated 
as Iccltjr, uiul it was only when ho liad reached the 
i(‘({nisito agi* of thirty, that ho was made bishop by 
JCiisobinH ill .‘ill. JIo jiasscd the first seven yews of 
his (‘piscoj late anionff the Goths, and the loinaining 
tliirty-thioo of his life ‘m solo Etomauhe,’ where 
he had inijuratcd togetlior with Eritigor and the 
Tlu'ivinL'i, Theio is s«auo confusion as to the exact 
duto of the (hjlhic ExodiiH, hut it is not at all 
ittdikely that Ulfilas acted us thoir leader ou more 
than one a'casion. 

niero is little uioro to ho Icanit about Ulfilas from 
other sources. What is said by ecclesiastical histo- 
rians alKiut the motives <if liis adopting the doctrines 
of Anns, and his changing from one side to tlie other, 
ticserves no credit. Ulfilas, according to his o^vn 
confession, was idways an Arian (semper sic credidi). 
Noemtes fwiyfl tliat Ulfilas was present at the Synod 
of Oonstautiiioplo in 360, which may be true, though 
neither Anxentius nor Philostorgius mentions it. 
The author of tlio acts of Nicetas speaks of Ulfilas 
as present at the Connoil of Nicsea, in company 
with Thooplnlns. Theophilus, it is true, signed his 
name as a Gothic bishop at that council, but there 
is nothing to confiim tho statement that Ulfilas, then 
fourteen years of ago, was with Theophilus. 

Ulfilas translated the whole Bible, except the 
Books of Kingft For the Old Testament he used 
the Septaiagint ; for the New, the Qmk text, but 
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iml exactly iii that fortii iii which we have it 
Unf'ui’tunatoly, tlu* f;i cater part ufliia liashccu 
lost, and wo have only consulerahlc pot turns of the 
(oispclfi, all the j^ciniino upistlos of St. Paul, tlmiijjfh 
thoso aj^aiii not eoiiiploto ; fni;^^nuiits of a P^alHl. of 
Ezi‘<i, and Nohuiniah” 


" Aim*ntaiR tlms ipeaks ot niilus p 19 ‘Et [itii 

pnuilwjftiite et pci Ciistnni oiim (lilcitioim ])uo ]atii 
u^eiitu, lutiL ut lii't Hiimlm tuiiiw in cj^i- 

scopatu gl(tiio‘iu iloH'iH, tijui'itolu ii i{iatiti (iiaHtnii it Latinaiii it 
Guticam hhic inti uiu»tioit(‘ in itiia ct sdIl icltsiu 

{iicdiciiMt. . , Qiii ct ipos tiilm) hui;iti<< phuo-) tiiuhtUH ct 

ninltil') Intel pi 01111101114 i(»U'iitili>us lul iitilitati in it ail aMiificatiu* 
iM'iw, siW Ml] u'tciiiuiii mvintnum ct mciccdiMi p».t sy dii clnpikl. 
Qiiiiu coiuhgiic liiiulinp null miMiio ctpdUtuH taieic nnu imtlio, 
mil p]u 6 nniiiilim cjju Hinii dcliitui, ijiiiiutiiiii ct uuipliiiH iii iiic 
laliniavit, i]ui me a prinia (tutcniea ii paiciitilms men ili^cipulum 
iiiwupit ct i-tiiias IittcuH iloeiiit ct veiitiitciu iiiimife^tiivit et per 
iiiiwiicoidiuinDci ct^atitim (kisti et ciunuliter ct spnitoliUr lit 
lihiun smini in Mu educavit. 

‘ IIic Dei piovidcntia ct CVisti miKniuoidiu propter iimUonini 
hdlutcm in gcutu Guthunini ilc U'ctmo tri^intu aiiuonim e]>iskn]m« 
est unliiiatns, nt non huluin e‘'^et lioren Dei ct cuhcits Crl'-ti, iscd 
et m lioc |h;i giutiaiii Cristi iinitutor Giiuti it caiictuiiim ijiin, ut 
/{iteniadiBinluut sanctiiii David tngiiitn nuuuruni rex et jirufutn 
cst 4!0UHtitutu<i, lit icgeict ct doueiet ][H)puIuia Dd ct flliixi 
Hiidiaci, itii et ibtc Ijcntus taniqnam prufeta est niaiufcdutim 
ut saceidcKi Orioti oidintitna, ut rcgcret ct currigerefc ct doccict ct 
tedifiborot gentem Uothoium; quod ct Dcu voltmtc et C'risto 
aucsiliantc per ministoiium ipdus adimraliiliter cat adinpictum, ct 
Hlcttto loscf in AEgypto tiiginU anuorum est nianifedtatUB ct] 
quemadiuodum dummus ct Ueus nustcr llicsus Cmtua jiliu^ Dei 
trigintu annorum secundum camom constitiitni et liaptizatus, 
coqdt eynngelium predicare et snimas homiuiuu inisccru: ita H 
into jiaivctus, Ipsjua Cristl ^sposiUono et onSnatione, ct in fume 
et pemiiia j^ij^Uonls jndifiTcrentor agentem ipsam gentem 
Gothonuu seentadum evangetiemn et apostolicam ct profeltcatn 
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Though UlfiluH hi-loiigf<l to the western Gotlis, 
his triUisliitiou w«i8 UKcd hy oil Gothic trihes, when 

I ■ . .. ■ - -**- 

lij'iilHiii eiiioiulsiMt it ^ilioie ct (Tihtitiuos, irCie 

iristtuiiGH humife’ituvit vt iniiltn*limvit 
Mfbi It c\ iiiviilui vi oijaatione inimui thxmv lA nuriigio«o 
it siicnloi'o miliiT ({iitlioium tyiaimioo tmoio m vtubiiiico 
I nstuiinmiiu ituifti'outio *st I'Nuttitu, ut Hahtiius^ i|ui ionic ftireie 
lOipicljot, uoliujs] fiicTit't Iwoir, lit fjiioH denulerabat pievailcii tores 
Umu' ct dtsoUtniH> (’nsto ni>itii1iiiite ct piopugaaoto, fierent 
uoatyiii-j ct t''onfO‘'*ioicii, uk poi ^cciitiir coiifiiiuloictuii ct qui por- 
scnitiomoii patiuhuutui, I'oi'tuiuioiitur ut Inc, qiii teuitabat vinccrc, 
tinlo'sccict, ct <pii tcmtubantiUi victoios giuideiont TJbi 
it |Hrtt inuU<>iU3u sii\tiiiuii ct inicilIflTuiu Ciisti gloriosuiu niai- 
tjiiimi, iniunucutc \ihtioi'iiti*i ijiMi pcihcciitiooe, coiipletis septcni 
{iiiiiis timtmu!Hinto ni cpkktijJiituin, Hiqoadictus flimctiHsiimiH vii 
|ji Litus Uliihii ciiui guuiiU jMijiiilo poufe^stnuin clcviuborico piikus, 
ill Btdu llnioaiuc u tloi[ii]c l»cate uiemorie Coii^staiitio piiocipo 
hoiionficc CHt Mirfccptiis, ut fliciih Deut» per jVrcyhCOi de poteiitio et 
xiulciitiii FanimrtM ct K|ryptoiiiin pn[p«Iiim bJiuuh Ipbcravjit [et 
rubniuil uiarc tiMiiHirc ii'vit ct silii bciviro providit, ita ct pin 
tu’jH' ilu'tuni coiifciS'Jiwes Hniicti lihi hii unigoiiiti do vnrun- 
ww» libemvit ot ])oj Dannlnua h'anwo fedl> ot in wuntibus 
si'oiiuluni Minctoium iniUationcm sUn sciviie de[cievit] . . 

<*(» jrapulo 111 Moln ltonunu. 1 ’, ubi sino illis neiitem onuis triguita ct 
triliiiri uiiuiK xeiiUtoni pmlicnvil;, nt otiu boc quorum sanctorum 
iiiiitutor ciiit [Hiijiilii ("iSrth quod qnadmginta annoinm gpatium 
<t ti'iiipuo lit iiLidtO'i . rc et . ii[nn]orum , . e 

iita,' . 'Qu[i] c[u]u] ]nccepto iinpciinli, conpletis quadiagiutn 
iitmis, ud Constftutiiiopolitanmn uibm ml duputationcm . 
I'untru p , . lo {p] . t . Htas perrc\it, ot ouodo in . . . 

iin . . no . p . . cciao sibi n\ to docoieut ot conte* 

8tanjut[ur] , . . abut, ct inqc o . sujnadictam [ci]vitateni, 
lecoj^itatu ot im do statn ouncilii, no mgueicntui mtaoiU 
miacrubiUincs, pi'oiirio jmlicio danmati et perpotuo supplioio 
plectcndi) statim c«>pit faidmuii , qua iu Mnnitate ausceptus est 
ad sunilUndine Elud prupbefe Cwisiderare modo oportet med- 
ium tnri, qui ad hoc dnee Domino obit Cuustantiaopolunj immo 
vero OristSaaopoIiuit ,ut aanrtua et immaculatua saoerdos Crists a 
sani^ et conoaoerdotibos, a dignfs digniu digne Qiei] tantum 
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tli<*y advatKVtl iiitu Spain ami Italy. Tin- (4i>tln<* 
laiij;naoc (IkhI nut in tin* iiintli fcntui}, and afti'i 
the fxtiiictn'U of tin* great Gotlnc (‘mpn\*s, tla* 
ti’vaif'litii 111 of UHiliH waa lost au<l iorgottoiu Hut 
a MS. of tlie llfth waituiy had been proser\(‘d in 
the Abhey of Worden, and Uniaiils the end of the 
sixteenth century, a man of the name of Arnold 
Mercator, who was in the soiviee of AVilliiuii TV, the 
Landgrave of PTessia, drtw attention to this old 
parchment containing large fragments of the trans- 
lalion of UlHhirt. This MS , noiv knoiui as the C’odev 
Aigenteus, was afti'rwards transfeired to Pv.igue, mid 
when Prague was taken in 164S by Count Konigs- 
niark, he ciUTied this litoiary relic to Ujis.da in 
Sweden, whore it is still prcscrvixl as one <>f the 
greatest tiejHUie.s. 'I'ho parchinont is puiple, the 
letters in silver, and the MS. bound in solid silver. 

In 1818, Caidinal Mai and Count CaHtiglione dis- 
covered some more fragments in the moiiastciy of 
Bobbio, whore they had probably been preserved ever 
since tlie C4othic eiiipiie of Theodoric the Great in 
Italy had been destroyed. 

Ulfilas must have been a man of exlraordiimiy 
power to conceive, for the first time, the idea of 


ninltkudinem criatiunoiuni pru lucritis [suis] uiiie et 
lioiunftretur*--(ifewe//, p. 37.) 

‘Unde ct eutn sanctu Hulfila cctentjqup consortibus ad aliaiu 
eoinUatum ConstantiuopoHni \oiikacat, ibi(|ue etiam et impcin- 
tore^ adiBsent, adque eiB prorauanm fiiUaGl) cund[li]uin, at BMctus 
Aux[«a]tiu8 exposuit, [n]((nlta promis3[io]nc prefati pr[c]l>ositi 
beretic[i] omnibus viubu[8] institenmt n[t} lex darctut, q[uinj 
concilium pTopii]berot, sed nec p[ri]vadra in dome [neo] hi 
publico, Tcl ifn] quoUbet loco di[B]pTitatio do fide haberetur, sic[utl 
textua indloat [Ic]gi<b etc.’— (lFai<ut, p 28 J 5eMeB, p. 15.) 
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tlio liiblo iiih) tlic vulgiir Iiingufigo of hifi 
{ii'oplc. Al liis time, tlioio exiHictl in Europe but 
two liiiiguaj:if(‘4 wliicli a Chi’intiau bishop would have 
thought hiiiu-'olf jnstilied in employing, Greek and 
3j‘iitiu. All otlu‘ 1 * langiiagcH weio still considered as 
barliaioUH. It i«(piiiod u prophetic sight, a faith 
in tht‘ {U'stinies of tlu'se hiiU-savago tribes, and a con- 
viction also of the utter elletenesa of the Elonmn 
ini<l Ilywintine empires, botljre a bishop could iuavc 
brought hiiusolf to trauslato tho Bible into tho 

Cl 

vulgar dialect of his barbdious coiuitryinen. Soon 
ath‘r tho death of UllilaH, tlie mmiber of Christian 
Cotlw tit (Jonstiiutiiiople had so much increased as 
to mduei* Ch’^sostom, the bishop of Constantinople 
(397 -495), to establisli a church in the capital, 
where this service wtis to bo read in Gothic^®. 

Tlio language of Ulfihis, the Gothic, belongs, 
tlinmgh its phonetic structure, to tho Low-German 
chiss, but in its grauimtir it is, with few egeoeptionsy far 
moie (»rimittvo than the Anglo-Saxon of the Beowulf| 
or the Old Iligli-Germau of Charlemagne. These 
few exceptions, however, are very important, for they 
show that it would be grammatically, and thereforo 
Justurically, impossible to derive eitlier Anglo-Saxon 
or Iligli-Goiumu, or Iioth”, from Gothic. It would 
be impossible, for instance, to treat the first person 
pliual of the indicative present, the Old High-German 
nerjtim^s, as a corruption of the Gothic no^cm,; for 
we know, from the Sanskrit mmi, the Greek mes, Gie 


“ThewIiin)t,//ilK.30. 

** Fop isatODceM wheie Old High-Gerwan is moro primitive dion 
^thic, see SeWeioher, IfeitBcknft fur Y. A b iv s 868 ; Bugge, 
Hud, bi y, s. B9 j Pott, Styyn, ii. p 67, note. 
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Lutin tiudi, ilitit tliiH WiiH tho uri^iu<il t(.'iiiuuutio]i nf 
the liivl jioihoii plnr;il 

is 1ml one of tin* iiuiucrous dialnot'i of 
ihc Oouiniii nwo, oUut dialrota tlio ffcdora 

of the liforary lan^iui^os of tlw* Jliili^li Isles, of 
llolbiinl, Fiiosiii, jitul of Low soul Ilioh (uTmaiiy, 
otlu'i’ri lionuiio (‘\t.iiict, .ind otluTs rolbsl (ni from 
i*(*utury lo (’(‘iitury uiilu'fdod, and without ever p)o> 
ducin{^’ any literiitmv ut all, It is he*‘.iu,se (.loLliio is 
tlie only one of these parallel dialects ih.it <.iii he 
traced hack to the tbuith eeutiivv. wluueas the others 

Ir 

tlisfijjpe.ir from our sif;ht in tin* seventh, that it has 
been mistakeu hy some fui the orijL>iijnl soiuce of all 
Teutonic siieecli. T'he saiiio arguments, h(>wcv(‘r, 
which we used agiuiist Kayiumurd, to shmv tluit 
Provencal could not he eonaiderod as the parent of 
tlie six lloniaucu {lialects, would tell with equal force 
against tho protoiihions of Gothic to be considered as 
more than the oldest sister of the Teutonic branch 
of Hpoecli. 

There is, in tact, a third stream of Toutonu? speech, 
which asserts itsi indcjiendonco as much as High- 
German and Low-GiTinau, uud which it would he 
impossible to place in any but a co-ordinate position 
witii regard lo Gothic, Low and Higli-Germtin. This 
is tlie Satnchmvmn bmneh It consists at ]>rcseiit 
of three liteiary dialects, those of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Iceland, and of various local dialects, particularly 
in the secluded vall^s and fiords of Noiw'ay wliere, 
however, the literary language is Danish 

It is commonly supposed*' iliat, us late as tho 


See Sctileichci, Doidte&a Spra^ a 94 

V 
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ol<5V0iitli coiitiiry, idtjutipally tlio sanio langmigo 
wtH wiiiilvni iu Swi'(U*ii, Norway, unci DGiiinark, and 
tliiit this luiiguagt* w.iH ja’eaurvod aliiiosi iimict in 
Iceland, wliilo in Hwedcn and Uonnitirk it grow into 
two HOW' national dialoctn. Nor in there any doubt 
that tlu* Tcc'landu* ukald n'cited his pooms in Ice- 
land, Norway, Mwtidun, Denmark, nay, oven among 
luH (‘(iiiutryinen in jKnglund and Gardtiriki, without 
fear of not Ijeing undeintcjod, till, as it is said, 
William introduced Wclnh, i. e. Prench, into England, 
and 8iuvonic t(jngiios graw nj) in tlio cast” But 
though ono and the same language (then called Danish 
oi Noiiienish) wan understood, I doubt whether one 
and the saiao language was spoken by all Nortlimen, 
and whether the first germs of Swedish and Danish 
did not exist long botbre the eleventh century, in the 
dialects of the munoroiis clans and tribes of the Scan- 


dinavian race. That race is clearly divided into two 
brtUH‘lH‘S, eulhtil by Swedish scholars the East and 
West Scandinavian. The fonner would bo repre- 
sented by the old huignago of Norway and Iceland, 
the liittta’ by Swedish luid Danish, This division of 
the Scautlinaviau rtice had taken place before the 
Northmen settled in Sweden and Norway, The 
w’cstom division migrated westward from Biuisia, 
and tawswl over from tlie continent to tlie Aland 
Ishinds, and fiorn thence to the southern coast of the 


pciuiisula. The eastern division travelled along the 
Botliuiau Gulfi pjissing the countcy occupied hy the 
Finns uiitl Lftp|i.s, and settled in the northern high- 
lands, Hprea<ling towards the south and west. 

Tho earliest thigmeuts of Scandinavian speedi are 


'yf^vAiiAi\fMtn<>tdi8ch6sLd)enfS 37 ; oeip 7 . 
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[)ii'S«*r\'t‘(l ill tlio two Etkltis, thu ekli'i or ]u)('{i<*ul 
KiU.i ooiit.iming’ okl mytliic poi'iiis^ tlio yomij^or or 
Kmn’ij’s Eiklii giving an accunnt of tlio luwiont 
inytliology in plows Jjoth Eddas wssro eolloctt'd, 
not in Norw.iy, Ijnt in fotOtiiid, an wiaiid uiioiit hk 
laigc sw Creliiud, and wlivdi lifcaino fu’st known 
tkmngli homo bish nioiiks wlio Hottlod thou* in tlio 
oiglith centniy^^ In tlio ninth ooiitnry voyages of 
lUhooveiy wero nuulo to lookind hy Nadslodd, Uaidiu’, 
mid Flokki, S60--870, and homi al'toi* tln' ivnioto 
ihlaud, distant about 750 English jiiilos troin Nor- 
wav, hocamo a kind of Ainerioa to tlu* Ihuitans and 
llepubliciiiis of tho Si'andinavuin peninsula. Ilaiald 
flaai'fagr (850-033) had t’ompuToil niost sif tho 
Norwegian kings, niwl his despotic sway tended to 
ictluce the iioithern fiveiuen to a state of vassalage. 
Those who could not icsisfc, and couhl not hiing 
tUom&elves to yield to the Hceptre of HaialJ, left 
their country and inignited to Eiaiieo, to England, 
and to Iceland (874). They woie iuo.stly iioLles and 
freemen, and they soon e&tabhshed in Iceland an 
aristfieratic republic, such as they hud had in Nonvay 
before the days of Handil. This northern icpiihlic 
nourished; it adopted Christianity in tlie year 
1000. Bchools were founded, two bishoprics ^vere 
established, and classical literature was studied with 
the same zeal with which their own national poems 
and laws liad been collected and interjireted by native 
scholars and historians. The Icelanders were famous 
travellers, and the names of Icelandic students ore 
found not only in the cMef cities of Europe, but in 
the holy places of the East. At tiie b^inuing of the 


See Doeent’s Bmrni InlroduotioB 
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twoltlh coiitury Icoliiud counted 50,000 inhabitants. 
Their iutclla^titul uiul Utouny activity lasted to the 
boyinniiig <)t‘ the thirteciitli centmy, wlien the island 
was (!oiMnu‘i‘fd by Hakou VI., king of Norway. In 
IIIHO, Norway, together with Iceland, was united with 
Dcimiark ; and whtai, in 1814, Norway was ceded to 
Hwt'don, Jceliiiid reinuiiicd, as it is still, under Danish 
swav 

Ip 

Tli(! old jjoetry which tlouiishcd in Norway in 
th<! eighth century, and which was cultivated by the 
skalds hi the ninth, would have been lost in Norway 
itself had it iu>t been tor the jualous care with which 
it was jnvsorvwl by the emigrants of Iceland. The 
niuhl, hiipui lant brunch of their traditional pootiy were 
shui b songs (hliud or qiiida), rahting the deeds of then’ 
gmls and lierocs. It is iiuiwssible to determine their 
age, bub they oxlstcd at least previous to the migration 
of the Nurthmen to Iceland, and probably as early as 
the seveuih cciituiy, the same centiuy which yields the 
oldest remnants of Anglo-Saxon, Low-German, and 
High-Genuau. They were coUeoted in the middle 
of the twellth century by Saeinund Sigfusson (died 
1133). In 1043 a similar collection was discovered 
in irSS oi the thirteenth contory, and published 
under the title of hddd, or Great-Grandmother, 
This collection is called the old or poetic Edda, in 
ordor to distuignish it from a later work ascribed 
to biioni Sturluson (died 1241 This, the younger 
01 prose Edda, consists of throe parts : the mockiti g* 
of Gylii, the speeches of Bi-agi, and the Skalda, 
or A.rs pocticu. Snorri Sturluson has been called 
Che Herodotus of Iceland, his chief work being 
the lleiinshringlOy the world-ring, which contains 
t 0 northern history from the mythio timea to the 




tiiiu* ol* king MngnuR EiHiigH'^iin (died 1177) Tt 
jiroliidJy in ])iuimring tins liistory tliat, liKo Cai-dotln- 
n\s, (U.«muuitu‘us, I'iUilns Diuonmis, and otlior 


Inst nil iiiis (jf tin? finriM' (‘Itiss, Siiciri t'oll^ftod fliuold 


of till* jicojilo , for Ins mid still inoro 

Ids Sfitdddy niv lull of micii'iit jioctic fragments. 

'flu* EknldOt and tho rules wliieli it eontnins, 
rc|ivoseni ilio staie of poi try in tlie tliii toniih cen- 
tury, and nothing can he laoie artificial, iidthnig 
more difforent from the goiudue jux'try of the old 
Eddu, than this Arii of Snorii 8furhi«oii. 


(')ne of tho chief teatures of this artilicial or slviddie 


poetry was that nothing should he railed by its 
jirnpor nauie. A ship was not to he called a ship, 
hut tho beast of the sou , blood, not blood, Imt the 
dew of pain, or tho water of tho sword. A wairior 
was not spoken of as a warrioi, hnt n.s an sinned tree, 
tho tree of huitlo. A swoidivaa tho flame of wounds. 


Tn this poetical laiigungo, wdik'h oveiy skald w'as 
hound to apeak, there were no less than 116 names for 
< )diu ; an island could 1)0 called by 120 synonymous 
titles. Tho specimeus of ancient poetry -which Snorri 
ipiotea are taken from tho skalds, w-hose names arc 
well known in history, and "wdio lived ftom the tentli 
to the thirteenth century But he never quotes 
from any song contained in the old Eddft“ whether 
it bo that those songs were considered by himself as 
belonging to a different and much more ancient 
period of literature, or Biat tliey could not bo used 


*** Tlio unme Jffdffa h not found befoto the fourteenth centniy. 
Snorri Sturlnflon does not know the word nor any collection 
of ancient poems attributed to Saemund, and though Saemund 
may have made the first ooUcction of natioaiil poetiy, it is donhtful 
whether the work which wo possees under his name is his. 
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ill illufitMtiiiii ciftlu' sclioWic i'uli!8 ut* slfiildic jiotts, 
mlcH w'lui'li [>nl to Hliaine by iho siiiiplo stylo of 
tin* iiiiliniia) ]«ti>tiy, (‘xjM'i'Jwhj^' wlmt it liad to exjTrcss 
willituit (liloit and oircumlociitioii. 

Wv havo tliiiH tniceil the niotleni Tctitonic dialeots 


U'U'k to funi jiriii(‘i]t!il cliaunols — tlio High-Giii'mctu, 
L<nr-( tWimm, (u>thio, and Scandmfvidn ; ajid we 
fidvc M'l'ii tJifit four, together with several minor 
dialer ts, must lie placed in a co-ordinate position 
iioni the beginning, as so many varieties of Teutonic 
apccoli 'riiis Teutonic speech may, for convenienco 
h.ikc, 1)0 spoken of as oiie—as one biiuieli of tliat 
gicat family ol' hingiiage to wliicli, as wo shall see, it 
lieloiijj^ ; hilt it should always be borne in mind that 
this pi bait ive and iinifonn laugiittgo never had any 
leal histoiieal existence, and that, like all other 
Jwnpfiiagt^, that of the (TOimans began with dialects, 
and that these gnidnally fonned themselves into 
seveiid distiiKt national deposits. 

Wo must now advance more rapidly, and, instead 
ol the niiiiuteuess of an Ordnanee*inap, we must be 
witiVlii'd with the broad outlines of Wyld's Great 
OIolic in oui* survey of the languages wliich, together 

with tlio Teutonic, form the Indo-European or Aiyaii 
taniily of sjmoch. 


And first tho Romance, or modem Iiatin languages, 
weaving mere local dialects out of sight, we have at 
present six iitentry raoilifications of latin, or, more 
coiractly, of ancient Italki'-the lai^ges of Por- 
tu^of Spain, of Fiance, of Italy, of ‘Wakohia*®, and 


m impk whom we call Walwhians, call themBdvea Romhni, 
ana mett longufl^ fimniink 

Thw Bomwice langmigo ia upokea iu Walnchm nad Moldavia. 
« psrto 0/ JSraogsry, and BegsaraMa. On ih 
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Ilf tlu‘ (.lUSniis «ii' SNVlt/ATlaiMl, (.lllml tile lUAUii.niScll 

111 Tlu' I’lfrtuij^'ul, wliiili, 111 tl»‘ 

Ill'll! Imnlv oi the Diuniht it iicmpii'h hiniif ol the oM 'llii.k(i.i, 

Miim'iIouiu, iiiiil i\i» Thi'-iul} 

It i*! i1i\tflcil by the I).niu1ie into tim hirtiielm the Nnitheiii 
01 H teii-ioiii>)iiie, tUiil thn Suiithetn m Mm (‘ihi^iiniionie The 
rmiiiei IS less iiiiMil, aiul luis leieiml a leitaui htii.iiy eultme , 
the Littii hns heiio'netl >i lni<'ii iiumhn nf Alhimiaii anil fiierh 
iMiul'-t and has not jit hoiu iKtil ^hiuiiiiiitieiilly 
The iiHidein Wnlueliiiiii is the ilanyhti'i’ of the hiii;tuiige s{iolkeii 
ill the lloniau ]>iovinee of Dtuia 

The inigiual iiiliAliitniits of Jhieiii ivtie i ilhd 'tliiiieinii' , and 
then' Iniigiiiige Illjuaii We haie haidt} <1111 leniaiiw nt the 
mieient lllyuuu langiuigo to iiiahlo iiii to foiiii iiii ujiitiioii os to 
its iclatioualnp with Oieeh 01 aii} iithii faiinly ofbiieieli 
21Q ]i c the Ihiiiiaiis eoiiqueied lltjiia, 30 lx* they timh 
Mu'sm, and 1(I7 a i> the T'lnpeun Ttajau niiide Daeia a Ihnuau 
provinee At that tiini the Tluacinu popnhition li.id hreii ills* 
plaeed hy the aiUaiice ui Rinniatinu tulle'll paitieiihuly the 
V'liaygcs I’niiitiii eohiiiints iiitiodiieed the hiiigUiige , and 

Itaeia vus muiiitaini il us it euliiny up to 2(2, s\Iicii the ihnperot 
Aiirehau had to cede it to the Oiithu I’avt of the lioiuiin inhii- 
hitauts then emigrated and bcttkd amith of tlie Daimhe 
In 489 the Rlavouie tuhes higaii then udMiiiee into jMieaia and 
Tliiaeia Tlioy were hettlisl in Miesb by 078, anil eighty* years later a 
provinee wns fomulcd iii Mneedoum, under the iionie of Rlavinio. 

The Ibntinauixli or llnininiiiNcb, the langiiiige of theOri&ous, is 
Apokrii ill the valley of the Inn', tlio Engliiulino, and in tlio valley 
of the llhiiic, the Uiierlund The inhahitauts of the Unglmdine are 
Protestants, tlioso of the Oherland, Boman Catholus The dialect 
of the former is called J7anma»8c/i. that of the latter Zmlin There 
ia a religious lileruturo of the aiicteentli eentiuy, coiudsting chiefly of 
tmuBlatuins of the Ihhic, catechiains, and hymns in Koumansch. A 
translation of tite New Testament exists in the lhallcian Idhraiy t 
' L’g Nnof Same Testoinamt da nos Signer Jesu Ghristi, prais our 
delg Ijatin et our d’otors Inunguax et huossa da na'f mis in 
Aruumunseh trSs lachiant Bifniin d’Agncdina. Schquischo ilg on 
uhlx.’ The entire Bhie has been publuhed by the Bible Society 
in both dialects. 
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< if the Trouliuiluuit'*, uttaincil iit- u vuiy eJirly tune to 
a liiuh literal V i‘Xc‘t‘ll(*iK*<\ has now sunlv down to u 
lui'Vi* /if//ii<s‘ TIu' oarlii'fit Piiiven9Al poem, the 
of llnethius, is ^((‘iierjilh lefen’ecl to the tenth 
routiiry I^f* pMonf u'ft'ri'cd it to the eleveiitli iliit 
ill till' lat<‘l\ (liHouvi'ii'd Honj( of Eulali**!, we have 
iinM a hpcriiiion of tlu* riangno d’Oil, or the ancient 
Nojthcni Kif'iirh, aulciinr iii date to the earliest 
poetic spcciiiH'iw of the Langiie d’Oc, or the ancient 
Provencal Notliing can be a better preparation 
for the study of tlio comparative grammar of the 
ancient Aiyan languages tliftii a cnreM perusal of the 
dompiiwtirv (U'ummr of iho Six Eoviaiice Lan- 
li\ I’nifcsfiur Diez 

Thougli m a {j;iaiei.il way wo trace these six 
Uouuiiice languages hack to Latin, yet it has heou 
lioiutcd out iKdiirc that the classical Latin would fail 
to supply a complete explanation of their origin. 
Many of the iugredients of the Neo-Latin dialects must 
la* (ionglit for in tlio ancient dialects of Italy and her 
pro\ iiu'cs. More tlnui one diali'cl of Latin was spoken 
there lii'fore tiie rise of Borne, and some important 
fr.igmenta have lieon preserved to ns in inscriptions, of 
the Umbrian spoken in tlie north, and of the Oscon 
siiokcn to the south of Rome, Tlie Oscan language, 
spoken by the Samnites, now rendered intelligible by 
tlio labours of Mommsen, had produced a literature 
1)0101*0 the time of Livius Andronicusj and. the tables 
of Iguvium, so elaborately treated by Aufreoht and 
Kirehhofl, boar witness to a priestly hterature among 
the Umbrians at a very early period. Oscan was still 
spoken under the Roman empemis, and so were minor 
local dialects in the south and the north. As soon as 
the Hteraxy language of Rome became class i ca l ai^d 
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nij( till' fii’ht .sbiri ivas liJ.uU' ni tla- liitiiu' 

Cifif'ur 111' tluwe diiilocts Avhioli, t'VfU at tin- tiiiu' nl 
Diinto, arc still ciillwl ruJijar nr A i^icut 

(IimI, no ilnulil, of tho coriuption of those lanih'ru 
(luih'ots IS fine to tlio fact tliiil, lu the fniiu in Ailuch 
iM* know them after the eighth ei'iitiiry, they aro 
le.illy Noo-Latin dialects as adopted by tile Teutonic 
liarbtiiuns . full, not only nf TciUonie wnids, but of 
Teutonic idioms, jiliruses, and const niutioiis. Frnicb 
is provincial Latin as spoken by the Fi.inks, a I'oulonio 
race , uiiil, to a smaller extent, the saiiio hot'tini'ishnj 
1 ms aHectud all other Iloinaii dialects, llnl, from the 
very bcghmuig, the stock mtb ivliicb the Neo-Jjatiu 
dialects started was not the ebissieal Latin, but tlio 
vulgar, local, piovineial dialects of the imddli*, tin* 


lower, and the lowest classes of the Koraaii eiiiphv. 
Many of the words which give to French and Italian 
their classical appoai’ance, are really of iiiiich later 
date, and were impoitcd into them by inediajval 
scholars, lawyers, and divines ; thus eFcajiing the 
lough treatment to which the original vulgar dialects 
were subjected by the Teutonic conquerors. 

The next branch of the Indo-European family of 
speech is the Hellmic, Its histoiy is well known 
from the time of Homer to the present diiy. The 
only remark which the comparative philologist has to 
make is that the idea of making Greek the parent 
of Latin is more preposterous than deriving English 
from German ; the fiict being that there are many 


‘£ la pnmo, cho commoib a dire nccomo poeta volgarc, el 
mosso peril che voile fore intendero le aue parole a donbn, alia tinale 
era malogevole ad intendore verd Latisi'' — Donto’a YUa Nuova; 
0pm Minori di JDante AUgharh tom. iS. p. 327 : Fhenze, 1837. 
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ioluts ill liiitiii iiidi'o piiinitivi' tliiiii tliuii* duiioMj)on«l- 
iiid liinus ill (ri’ci'Iv. Tim uk'it of J’ekisgkiis us the 
t'oiniiiou jiiii-cstorH nt‘ (irooliM und Uiunaiw is another 


ol Uiost! gi,iiiiiiiiitii.*iil myths, but it luirdly rofpii’oa at 
|»H'S<'iit any m'I’kitis refutatidii 
The fourth hranrh of oiir family w the Celtic The 
{!flts w’cm to hav<' been the first of the Aryans to 
aiilvc in Kuiujki; hut the piessiiro of subsequent 
inigivitioiifr-, jiartieularly of Tciilomc tiibes, has driven 
them' towards tlio Avestornmost parts, unci latterly 
from Indand across the Atlantic. At present the 
only reinaiiiintr dialeets arc the Kymric and ftaedhelic. 
The Kifinrio compriscH the Welsh; the Cornish, 
lately extinct , and the *1 rmorican, of Brittany. The 
f }<(( (Ihelia coiiipn.sos tJio Irish ; the (ravlh of the west 
(■oust of Scotland : and the dialect of the Isle of Mac. 
Although these Celtic dialects are still spoken, the 
Celts themselves can no lunger ho considered an 
iuJi*peud<‘nt nation, liko the (lormans or Slaves. In 


tbiiiier tunes, Imwevor, they not only enjoyed political 
autonuiuy, hut assorted it successfully against Germans 
and Homans. Gmil, Bolginm, and Britain were Celtic 
dominions, and the north of Italy was chiefly inlmbitcd 
by them In the time of Herodotus we find Celts in 


Spain; tuid Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the country 
south of the Danube liave once been the seats of 
f'cltic tribes But after repeated im’oads into tlie 
rogdcins of eivilisiition, familiarising Latin and Crook 
wiitei’s with tlio names of their Hugs, they disappear 
from the east of Europe. Brennus is supposed to 
mean king, tlio Welsh hrenmin. A Brennus con- 
quoreil Home (390), another Brennus threatened 
Delphi (280). ^ And about the same time a Cdtio 
colony settled in Asia, and founded Galati^^ where 
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tin* hiiij'iitijjjo spoken lit till* tiiuy ol St. Jeioiiic wiis 
still tli.it of tin* tuuils. Celtic words nuiy Ik; found 
in Oeiniim, Sl«ivonic, and even in Latin, Imt only as 
foi (•)*>» lerniM, and their ainonnt is luncli M/iallo)* than 
lonniionly hnj)|iOHod. A far liu^j-er niiinlu*!’ ot Ijatin 
and Goriunn words have sinee found Iheir w.ty into 
the iiiodem Ci'Hit! dialects, and these have fiefjiKaitiy 
lieen niistaken hy Coltio enthusiasts for nrininal words, 
from \\hi(h Geruinn mid Latin iniolit, in their tuiu, 
he dciived 

The liftli liranoh, which i« eominonly called 
Hhn'utiu', I pvefor to ilesionale hy the iiaiiii* of 
Wnidio, Tr?/inhr hehif^ one of the most aiicieni and 
conijireluaisivc naine.s by which those triiics weio 
known to the early luHloiiaim of Euiope. We have 
to divide those tiilios into two diviHions, the Lettic 
and the SbtuonUt and ive shall have to .subilmde 
the iShivonic u^ain into a South -Jiiist Sltu'onio and a 
llViSf Shinouic blanch. 

The Lvtfio division consists of languages Iwiidly 
known to tUo student of lileratuic, but of great 
importance to the etudent of language Li‘tti^i is 
the languuge now spoken in Kurkiid and Livunia. 
Lithtaniroii is the name given to a language still 
S]H)ken by about 200,000 peo]ilo in Eastern Pnisisia, 
and by inoro thiui a million of jieople in the couter- 
ininous parts of Russia. The earliest literuiy docu- 
ment of Lithuanian is a small catechism of 16^7**. 
In tills, and even in the language as now sjioken by 
the Lithuanian peasant, there are some graimnatical 
forms moi« primitive and more like Sanskrit than tlie 
corresponding forms in Greek and Latin. 


^ Schlaiclier, SatrUge, b. i & 19 
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Till' Old Prifsmm, which ih nearly rolutixl to 
Lithnunian, ht'otnne oxhiiot in the ficvcnteenth cen- 
tury, and the* (“iitiio liltTiiture which it has left behind 
mwirtts in an eld cutGchiHiu. 

LcftiH/t is the language of Kurland and Livonia, 

more, modern in its grammar than Litlmanian, yet 

not iniincdialelv denved from it. 

* 

We now eome to the Hlammo languages, proiierly 
so called The <‘astcm Inanoh comprehends the 
nud} with various locLd dialects, the Bulgariant and the 
Jlhji'utn The most ancient document of this eastera 
hrimcli is the sti-callod Ecclesiastical Slavonic, i. o, the 
uiieiout Iluigariuu, into which Cyrilhis and Methodius 
traiislated the Bihle, in the middle of the ninth 
<*«utnry. This is ntill the autiioriBed version^ of the 
"Rihle for the wliole Slavonic race . and to the student 
t»f the Blavmiic languages, it is what Gothic is to the 
student of German. The modei'n Bulgarian, on the 
contrary, as far as gminniaticai foima are concerned, 
is the most reduced among the Slavonic dialects. 

Illymn is a convenient or hiconvement name to 
conipicheiul the Scrviutif Grocttiatif and SloviTiicin 
diidects Literary fragments of Slmnian go back as 
tar JUS the tenth centuiy^*. 

Tlio western branch comprehends the language of 
Poland, Jiokmia, and Limtia. The oldest sped- 
ini n ol Bolish belongs to the fourteenth centiuy * 
the Psalter of JLargarite. The Bohemian language 
was, till lately, traced hack to tlie ninth centuiy. But 
most of the old Bohemian poems are now considered 


« r OaU'oinir. Some 

older MSa are ^tlen witli Glugolitio letters -Schlricter, SekrOffe, 


b, i, a. 20 
" Schleiolier, BeUn^, b i a. 22, 
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s|mn(>us; anil it is doubtful, evtsi, whotlici tin aucimit 
inti'rliiieiir tiaiibUtioii of the (b)sj)ol of St John can 
be asdibi'il to tlio teutb coutuiy’" 

Tlio laiiouugt' of LuHiitia is sjiolvon, pioljably by no 
moll' than 150,<U)0 poo]»lo, Iciiowu in Goriiiuuy by tbo 
naino of IKi'/itAs. 


AVo liavo oxaiiiinod all 


tbo (liitloulH of our liiht 


or Aiyan fuiijly, wliich «io si»okiu in Eurojm, with 
Olio exception, the AIIhouhh 'fins lunguai^i' is 
clearly a ineniber of tlie Kanu* laniily, and as it is 
HuHicieiitly distinct from (.Ireck or any other recn^- 
iiificd language, it bas been traced b,ick to one of tliu 
iieiglibouring iviccs of the (Ti’eckfi, the Illyrians, and 


IS sujiposed, though without stringoiit ])roof, to bo the 
only siu'viving representative of the various so-called 
IftU'baroiiB tongues \vhich 'smi’ounded and iuterpciie- 
tratod the di.dcets of Greece 


We now pass on from Europe to Asia; and lierc 
we begin at once, on the extreme south, with the 
languages of India. As I sketched the history of 
Sanskrit m one of my fonner lectures, it must 


sufllco, at jiresont, to mark the dittei-ont peiiuds of 


that lauguage, beginning about 160U i).c., with the 
dialect of the Vedas, which is followed liy the modern 
Sanskrit; the popular dialects of the third century 
«.C. ; tlie Pr&ibit dialects of the plays , and the 
spoken dialects, such as Hindi, Hindustani, Hlah- 
ratti, Bengali. There are many points of great 
interest to the student of language, in the long 
liistory of the speech of India; anti it has been 
truly said that Sanskrit is to the science of lan- 
guage what mathematics are to astronomy, Xu an 


SddEacbei', Deutsche Sjpmhe, & 77 
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iiitvurliK‘t(>iy t*uiuv«i of locUu’o.s, however, like tlie 
jrt’cM'ut, it Woukl he oUt of ])liicc to enter on a 
niiuuto unul 3 'rtin of the j;iiiiiniuiii(*iil organism of this 
huiguii^e nf liingutigoH 

There is one point only on which I may he 
iillowetl to say a htvv words. I have frequently 
hci‘u iisked, ‘lint how can you prove that Sanskrit 
liteiatuio is so ohl ns it is supposed to be? How 
(*»n ytiu tix any Indian dates before the time of 
Alexanders oonqu<‘st? What dependence can bo 
plact'd oil Sanskrit nuinuscriptH which may have 
been iiuged or interpolated'^* It is easier to ask 
siifli questi(»nH than to answer them, at least to 
answer them liriefly and intelligibly. But, perhaps, 
the following argument will seiwe as a pai’tial 
answer, and show that Sanskrit u^as the spoken lan- 
giwge ot‘ Jndirt ut hut sonJO centuries befw’e the 

time (tf iSoloinou. In the hymns of the Yedsi, which 
are the oldc.st literary compositions in Sanskrit, the 
gi'ogiiiphical horizon of the poets is, for the greater 
part, liuut<*d tu the north-west of India. There are 
veiy few imsages in wliicli any allusions to the sea 
or the hca-coast occur, whereas the Snowy MountainR, 
and the rivers of tlie Ponj4b, and the sceneiy of 
the Upper Gauges valley, uie familial’ objects to the 
itfu font i^Kirds. Tliere is no doubt, in fact, that the 
}H3oplo wlwj Pptiko Sanskrit came into India from the 
noith, and giadually extended their sway to tlie south 
and east. Now, at the time of Solomon, it Can be 
proved that Sanskrit as spoken at least as far south 
as the mouth of the Indu& 

^u reiuomlior the navy-ships which Solomon made 
at Ezioii-geher, which is heside Eioth, on the shore 
of the Hed Sea, in the land of Edom. That fleet was 
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inaiiucil by tlu* ser\iuits of Solomon tmd by tin' 
horvaiits of irirniii, kinj' rd' Tyre, ami it >M'nt to 
Opliir and fetched fiom tlienco joold, imdl>ionf»ht it 
to kinj^ Solomon (I Kings ix 20-‘2R), hVom the 
s.iino t)]durtho tloet of lliinui is said to have hrmight 
not only gold, but gi’eut pluiily t*f alguiu-treus and 
precioim stones (1 Kings x. 1 1). Thi' sca-purt of tin* 
Heot i>f Solomon is called l!lx;ioii-gelj(*r. and this 
E> 5 ioii-geboi' has by most seholiiis been identified 
with tliu iiiodem port of Aluba on the norlh-ettst 
extiemity of the Kcd Sea. It was in tin* same har- 
bour of Ezion-geber that the ships of ThaishiHli were 
jn’olien which Jehosluiphat inadi} to go to Ophir tliv 
gold (1 Kings xxii 4S). Whnt ij> meant by * ships of 
Tlau’shisli’ is veiy iiuceilaiu, hut if we rend (1 Kings 
X. 22) that Solomon had at si'ji a navy of Tluirshish 
with the navy of Hiram, and that the inivy of 
Thaishibh came once in throe years bringing mA 
only gold, but silvei, ivory, a]]es, and i»eacocks, the 
uutnral conclusion seems to be that Solomon pos^essinl 
only one sea-port, i. e. that of Erion-geher, mid that 
his ships started fioin thence, hotli in order to fetch 
gold, algma-trees, and precious stones from Ophir, 
and gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacochs from w anc 
countiy not specified. 

A great deal has been witteu-^' to iiml out 
where tliis Ophir was ; and thoiigli I allow that the 
tpiastion does not admit of a definite answer, yet the 
ovidouce seems to mo tt> incline in fhvoiu' of India, 
or of a sea-port on the south-east coast of Arabia, 


" An i^colkut account of tUo wliolo controversy may bo hcdu in 
the airtioics Og&tr and TarMih iu Smith'H Dieiumary <>/ Hiile, 
contributed by tho Hon B,T B Tivisletou 
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cavryxiijj tHi uu iictive tivulo with IntliQ. The nonieij 
tor (ihfi(uirfm% ivoll an for opes, yj/>«6*orA',s, and 
ivoi'ii {ii'o toiL'ij^u woi’Je in Ilehicw, as niucli as 
<lutto-jn‘rcho, or tohiicvo are in English, Now, if we 
wished to know from what part of the world gutkt- 
pci'diu was fiist imported into England, we miglit 
safely ctinolmle that it came from that country where 
the name, (/lUta-iirrehiit formed part of the spoken 
languagc■‘^ If, therefore, wo can find a language in 
which the uamo for nhjmA-tne, which is foreign in 
Hohruw, ie indigenous, wo may be certain that the 
country in which that language was spoken must 
have heeii the country fiom whence Solomon obtained 
algiun-ir(*en, and, tliorcfore, the Ophir of the Bible. It 
would not yot follow, as Mr. Twisleton has shown, 
that the other articles, ivoiy, apes, and peacocks, 
iiiuht likewise have come from Opliir, for the Bible 
nowheru says that they came from Ophir. But if it 
should tnin out tluit the names of these articles 
came from the sjinio language, wliioh can he proved 
to lie the language of Opliir, it would not seem 
au entirely unfounded conjecture to suppose, in the 
absence of evidence to tlie contrary, that these 
articles too came from the same country. The lan- 
guage in which the names for algum4m% as well as 
tor Ivory, apv», and pmrovh find their etymology is 
iSaiiskrit , and if that language was spoken at Ophir 
and in some other place, it is probable tliat Ophir as 
well us that other pltice were situated in India, and 
accessible by sea. 

6*UtA itt Maby mcRiia ywai, j^reka is tlie name of tlio tree 
(bonandm gutta), «ir of an islaiul fiom which the ta.'ce was first 
imported (Pulo<peivha) 
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Now, tlu‘ or as it Is ralhul iij nthcr 

flio IK siipjiosod tn lit* tin* haudul- 

\vtK»(l-tri*L‘. r tool hound t(» Poiifu'-.s tli.it thu i‘\idi*hn! 
on wJiioli this identi/ictititfi losts was liy no int'aiis 
Hatisl'acloiy'’* boforo it was diswiverod tluit one ot* tlui 
nninorous iminoK for this tiec in Stiiiskiit in Jv/h/a/o. 
This mhjiihi^ which points hack to a luoiv oiinliud 
toiiji anh/a, iinglit easily have Ik*i‘U cornii>ted by 
Phoiiieiiin and .Jewish sailois into idt/inn, ii furni, as 
wo laiow, still fiuther coiniptish at least in <me 
jiassage of the Old TeHtainent, into tflmm/. Handid- 
woud is found indigenous in India only, and theio 
oluefly on the coast of Alalahar 
On the evidence, however, of the name nlfjinu .done, 
wo eould hardly any that Ophir w.is identilicvl with 
a eouiitiy in wliich the spoken lungiiaoe was Hansknt, 
r)Ut if wo exaiuiuc the iiiinias for jieuvocktt, i/iwa, 
and iian’y, and arrive at th(' sumo result, viz that 
tJiey are foieign in Hebrew, and explicable by 
Sanskrit, the evidence becomes Btronger, luid would 
not only wan out the supposition that Ophir was 
to 1)0 sought for in India, but likewise render it 
probable that the unknown country which yielded 
the names of these articles w’as the Bame wliiuh 
yielded the articles themselves, — a eountiy within 
leach of the fleet of Ezioii-geber, and probably not far 
fiom Opliir. 

Now, apes are called in Hebrew koph, a word 
without an etymology in the Semitic languages, but 
nearly identical in sound with the .Sanskiit imme of 
ape, kapi. 

See the Hon. B T. B Twlsleton's artiide on in Hmitih’a 
JJictiomry of the ii p. 640 

4 
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Jmnj is cnlksl citliur .«/«<■«, tooth, or kirmth-shcn, 
horns of tontli ; or t,hi'n hnhhiui This kahhlm is 
ttoaiu without a doiivatioii hi Hebrew, but it may be 
a comiptioii ol’ tho Sauskiii luune for elephant, ihhci^ 
pr« by the 8(‘initic article 
Lastly, th(‘ pefK'ock are ealleil m Hebrew tnkhi-iui, 
uiul this finds its expliiUiitioii in tho old claasioal name 
of tho peii“fowl in Tamil, t()h% dialectically pro- 
luuiiM'od In modern Tamil idket generally 

signifies only tho peacock's tail, but in the old chis- 
sietd Tamil it signifies tlio peacock itself*®. 

Of these art ides, ivoiy, gold, and apes are indi- 
genous ill liidii'i, though of course thoy might have 
bet'll fonud in other countries likewise. Not so the 
ttlyim'tm, at least if intorpieters aie right in taking 
ahjHw or nhmj for aaiulal-wood, nor the peacock, 
Siuidal-wootl, as pointed out before, is peculiar to 


See Tjii^neii, Intfische Altei'lhmiaLmtde, b i. s 537 
(Jf (3til<lwoll, Dnmdittn Grammar, ji 66. This o:^;celleIlt 
Hobolar jHiiuti out that tOlei oonnut lie a uoiiuption of Snnskiit 
cri‘jjt«l, as I luul suppo'iLHl, MJun existing in Tamil under 
the fom of Bup, iwacoek 2'6yei does not occur either in 
Tt'lugu, or Mitlaj^ini, l)t Hunilort, ivho Las for many ycaia 
dovotPil hiniwlf to tlio study of the Diavidiau laiigunge^ derives 
%i.t fumi a loot td or U Fioin this, by tho adthtion of ^igu, 
0 srcondaiy lmi«, to/vjw, is formed iu Tamil, meaning to bang, to 
bo pendent Kpuco thr Tamil tongd, a peacock’s toil, oinftments, 
&c ) ill Maluydlim, tonr/af, plumage, omnaeats for tha m, 
ihapery, Jte. by udding tho suffis. hi or yaj -we get 
iionga down, tail, &a If tins etymology be right, it would be on 
important coaflinmtion of the antiquity of the Tomulic languages 
spoken in India brfoio the advent of the Aryan tribes. Dr Qnndort 
points to tbo ordinnry namo for peacock in Tamil, viz mv-il 
(blao-hcmse), as tha probable etymon of the Sanskrit mayUm, 
peacock. Maydra, however, oconns in the Veda 
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Inclui, anti HI, .ict;iinrni*»’ tn ;Mi Twhslftou’M icininK, u 

(■lit* ]iL‘!ll‘(lt‘k 

If till'll Opliir, i 0 tin' I'ouiitiy of the alonni-ti’i'i*, 
IS ill liu foY ra hiilm, sunl if tlio Vioiu 

which the ilout of Solomon fottlicil jioiicocks, ni’ii, 
anil ivory, must likcwi-'O lie son«;ht foi in a I'onntiy 
wlicio Sanskrit was spoken, a most iiutiu'.il |ihwe 
to fix upon IS tho mouth of the Iialus. Theie 
^ohl iiuil precious stones fiom fhe noifli woiilil Iiave 
been brought tlown the [mins; .md sandal -wood, 
peacocks, aiul ajies ^voll^{ litivo lieen hvono-ht fiom 
(Jeutual ami Routhern Tmlia Tn this \'er\ locality 
Ptolemy (vii. 1) f'ives ns the n.ime of ahfue 

Pifttiikne. hi the same locality Ifimhi joeooiaphers 
place the people ealleil^lWn'/'o oi Ahhirn ; ami lu the 
same neighhonrhooil ArticMiii’do, in his account of 
the prnvineo of (hitch, still knows a race oH Aluri>^\ 
the deseeiulants, iu all piobahUity, of the people who 
sold to Ilirtun and Solomon their gold ami piccious 
stones, their apes, peacocks, and sandal-wood 

Hi‘o tlio ailicle lij T, T in HmitVs Du'tnuifti'tf 1/ iJm 

lilhif, vol III p 11 10 

' S(>eulBot?ii Ilciivy RlltitV/ibV/iyi/ewjryifrj/'/y (r'foniTi^, h V Aliifi 
'* 'ilip aigniut'iitt ht'ouifht fuiuattl by tjuatuinLic, lu liia 
Jdt nmi p SUP le tVOphir, agmnst hxing Oplin wi the lailmii 

ciHist, aie not c«HiL>Iust\u, Tlu> ui^uiaciits tlinviil fiuin Hie 
names of the urtieles c\po)'tC(l fiom Ophir vierc nnkwiwii to hiiii 
U IS neuessttiy to mcutiou this, iieranso Qiinttemeic's unmc 
ildcneilly cartics gicat Avciglit, and bis esiiiiy on llpliii lus lately 
I wen ropiibbshcil in tlie Jhbliothiqw Claswjue dm 
CotUetapofoMm, 186 1 > The identiitution of Opbii mtli sniite 
jiluee in India is not n modem coi\]ectnre. The Vulgutu translates, 
Job zinii 16 , ' It cannot be valued vritb the gold of Upbn ’ (Ho))Uir, 
LXX), by * l^on couferetur tinctia Iwliat oolonbns,’ In Coptic 
is the name for India, tlie same iford by which the LXX 
txnnalfited the Hebrew Ophir. 

Q 2 
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If» thou, in tlio Vodn the penplo who spoke Snii- 
skiit worn still sottleil in the north of India, whoivas 
at till) tiiiio of Solomon tlieii htngiia^e had extended 
t(> Cutoh and even the !Malabar coast, this ■will show 
that at all events Sanskrit is not of yesterday, and 
that it is as old, at least, as the honk of Job, in which 
the j[(old of Ophir is mentioned^*. 

Ji)h wii 24, ^\vln. Iti Homo of my cnties have domuneU tii 
tluH ai^uinent lii'causu the Buoke of Kinj^ nio not eoiitompoiuneuiie 
with Solomon Tlie nitielw tljomselvcs, however, must have luul 
iiniius at the time of Soloiniiii , and it has uovor been proved 
that nt Ills tiiiiu they Imd Semitic iiamos, and that timo wo 
ii‘|ilu(’<d h) Iiiilum imiiiis nt a later time, whrn all maiitinie 
ronniinrinl nitercumso between India and Baleatine had censed 
Ah to the inline of Hamlal-wood, my ciUics onj'ht to have known 
that Ijuth forms, algum as well ns almug, oeeui m the Bible The 
dilTei'iiit opinions on tin* ^'o^phical position of Ophir hove lately 
Ken most eaivfull} cxniniucd and iiupaitinlly snmnied up by 
Ml Twish ton, m the articles, quoted above, on OpAij and Tarslash 
ill l)i iSinitli’h IhMuttl Diefimiarff Mr Twisleton himself Icuna 
Ktrunitly tonal dfl the opimou of those scholara who, like Michaehs, 
Niebuhr, Uo^sellin, and Vincent, place Opliir in Arabia] and ho argues 
\erj' Ingi'Tiloualy tliat if we cotudder Ophir flimply ns an empovuim, 
the pnneipal olijcotioii, vii! tliat jfold oi any other aiticlo brought 
from Ophii to IMostiue, was not a natuial pioduot of Arabia, falls 
to the giouiul, Tliat w true, But why look for Opliir m Araliiai 
The only strong lugunient for fixing Ophir in Arabia is tliat derived 
fioiii the genciilogical, fable in the 10th chapter of Gktncsis, where 
Ophir apjK'ant as the eleventh m eider of the sons of Joktnn, I 
ainpt all the fatts brought forward by Mr. Tivisleton, but I see no 
difHenlt) in admitting colonial intercourse between the south of 
Arabia and the gulf of Ciitch in very ancient times ] and if Tharshish 
m Spain can he called a son of Javan, why not Ophir in India a aon 
0 oktau 1 The expression * from Mcslui, as thou goest unto Sophar 
a mountttiu in the East, on which Mr Twisleton lays great stress 
as hraiting the gei^-aphieal position of all the sons of Joktan within 
t le of Amhis, is surely veiy vogue ; nor has it been possible 
to Identify the names of all the Joktaiude settlements witliin the 
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Most 1 ‘lttsuly jillu’d tt» StHwlviit, inou; p.irtitiiliily 
lo tlic »Sai)slviit of thi‘ Vc'dii, is tins aiicioiit of 


Mjilicif tlius Mi^iioly by tia<htioii On tbu 

otlu'i liiUltl, I «b* lint wish to ilinj tlw tolce of Mi Twislrtnn’s 
ni I'liuii lit'' It must Ih' tulinittod tbnt on tlio s*iuthrist I'mist of 
Ainbiii, tiiidus bctwci'ii uiid I*nU'itim< woiilil imliiitillv tointil 
lonmu'uiiiloiuiioiia 'flu.'}' oxiskd ut tbr tiiur ot Diudotim Htiuliif, 
wlm, ttftci dcsmbnig tin jfioat wriltb of Suli<i ui I'old, noijtUtid 
])llC 10 llH htolU'ii, ltlutl'4 (hi) ill IU]I 17) tb.lt tluil WI'IO fl'Xi'lill 
Islands iiiitv, ivlmic iiu'ieluiiits tioni nil ]iiits ot tiic woild lamlcib 
niid piii'tmnlail} iiiiiu Potunii (I'attuiiiW), winch AlcMiiidci luul 
founded lieilt the IIIOV Indus Nfjirni u tlSaiiima tAi/itIoii iiriSit\aiJii', 
f\ovirai tnfKus drriYtoTour . Ivh ravnu 5’ i/uru/iuc KartnrXtatJin, 

ftuJlKrra d' tK llorai'ni, irnpA tAv ’IiHi'ii) irornptie, »av- 

(TTt^finv ^nvXojuwai rijr srapA rAp ‘nxcniAp ’rii/xiX/ni; 'flint tlio hilinu 
coast was the sent ot n \ oi y eailj comnici cv und n \ eiy ein 1 j eh ihsatinn 
is attested to the iircseiit day b} niuj^nliicent vums und nisuiptious, 
nnd b) the fiaf^miuts of u widely spieail tiitilitMin Htv A ion 
Kiemtr, Die iSudambiJiehfi SuffP, 1800. It is not neeossiuy, liuwevii, 
to disensa heio all the eontioseitefl points uf this qnrstioii, fui < veu 
if Opliii bhould 1)c pio\ed to lie in Aiahm, the lunnes fur itppn and 
peacocks >vonld still point to Sansknt, nnd could have lieiD bioufflit 
to Ojihir f!ruin nu other country bnt India Thebo uames^ ns found 
m the Old Testament, aie hy all competent Hchrew scholais 
admitted not to lie of Semitic ^owth The) me fmeign wonk 
in Helwew, and they do not ivceive any light either fiom the 
dialecta of Arabic, including the Him)aritiQ iiiReriptious, or frmn 
the langiiagea spoken on the Moiumilnquo coast of Afnea, where, 
according to some authorities, Opliir was situated Some uf these 
names have liccn tiaecd J.iack to Saiiskiit and to the langutiges 
spoken on the Halabar const of the DekhaU;, and though it must 
1)0 admitted that, as foreign w'ords, they have snfiTeicd comidcrablo 
corruption in the mouths of ignoiant sailois, yet, nlluiving the same 
latitude of phonetio change, it has been impossible to trace them 
back to any other fiiinily of speech If, therefore, there sliould 
seem to exist any stnngent evidence that Ophir was a mere entrepdf, 
not in India, hut in Arabia, the spreading of Sanskrit names to 
Arabia before they roadbed Fdortine would only servo to increase 
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nuNti' 


tlio till* Zcinl, of Kacred luu- 

jj;uu};<! of tilt' Z(H’(Kmtniins or worahijipcirt of Ormuad 
Tt wuH, ill iaiit, chiolly througli the Sauslait, and with 
the lu‘l|> of <'oiij|KHtitivt* iJiiJoIog/, that the ancient 
dialoet of the P.irsih or f)o-c*allctl Fire -woi shippers 
was dcrlplu'icd. 'flio hfSS. had been piesei'ved by 
tlu* Farai priests at Ronibay, whore a colony of 


till* nritlij^iiitj ol iSnit'.kiU as hpoLeii iu those pnilri of ludin fioiu 
vliaiiic iiIoiK* tho imtiiinl ))ii)ilui‘tH ot hot* laiit;aaf;C and of hci soil 
I'niilil ]m\»' liiTii And if wo ronHulcr that theie is no 

nthi 1 liiiif<«uu*' wliH'h (’4111 (Imui those names as her own — tliat there 
is no I'onnii) in winch ufl tlu* ai tides brought hy tho ilcct of Ezion- 
grhii, ulicthct hoiu Opliir m dheulitro, mo indigonouH— that 
Muulat'Mooil uial ]H'arot>kH eonid nt ancient times have been expoded 
to rnlohtiiio fioin India only , if to these icmurkahle uoiiicidonocN, 
nil pointing to luilin, is added tho fact pointed out hy Lassen, that 
the ii.tnu’S ot LutUm, tinnf, and prnhubly bdellmm, liaro likewise 
found their way fiom StiiiHkiit into Hchicw, wo shall, 1 think, feel 
int limd to udiiiit, with Ln^scu and Kittor and others, a vciy oaily 
iotiiiiici4‘i>il intciconiM' between India and Palrstino, wliatovci 
opinion we nmy hold on the exact pn.iitioii of Ophir. 

’’ ih dtt* imtw HV<d hy aarl otiei' Molum- 

nitslun wiiUis Tlu* Paisis use the name ‘Avetfa and 
hiking A(vst« in the sense of text, and ^end m tlie title of 
the Pdiloi i‘(miincntui) I doubt, however, whether this wras the 
oiiipikd meaning of the wuid ^end Send was more likely tho 
hiUiic w 01 d )i.s the Sanskiit chhandae (seandere), a name given to 
the Vedio hymns, and aveeta, tlio Sanskrit amstMna, a wotd 
which, though it does not oecnr in l^nskiit, would mean settled 
text Amnlitfa, in iSanskwt, means loid down, settled, The Zend* 
Axchta now coiisthts of four books, Taino, Yispored, Yaehts, and 
Vciididail (Vcmndiul \idaeva tlitej in Pohlevi, Juddmlad) 
Dr Hang, iu his nitticstmg lecture on The Origin qf Ute Farm 
Sdigion, Doinliay, 18(1 1, takes Aresla in tho scuBO of the »n o«t 
ancient texts, Send ns oommcntaiy, and Pamd as explanatwy 

notec^ all c<tiially written iu whnt m shall continue to call the 
Zend language, 
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Zouustri.tiis liiul Him I in tlu* ttuth i*fiituty .jnd 
wlifi't' it iuis iisi'ii Hinw* to (OiisiiliTahU* wwilth lUitl 
luflnenn* Otlior hottlnnonts of (liu'luc'i inv to lio 
toniiif in Ye/d and jiuitH of' Koinwai. A Frcnclinuni, 
Anquctil Diijioii'on, Uic fiiht to ti.nisliite tlu* 
Zciid-Avi’«tii> Init his tnmsliifion ■\v.ik not fiom tin* 
«*iij:*’in;il, Imt fiom n inodorn Pei^iun translation. 
Tlie liist EniojiiMi) who .ilh‘inj>t<*<l to iviid the 
oiio^inal wuids of‘ Zoroaster was Ifask, the J)mn' , 
and after his pioiuafciuv death, lluraonf, m Ftanee, 
aeliieved oiio of the guatest triuiu]ihs ni modem 
seholuThliiji ])y deeiphering the hingnage of the Zeial- 
Avostii, and ostuhlishing ita (•lc^se i(d.itionship with 
Haiiskut. The Name donhtH winch wcio ex.j)ie.s%e«l 
about the age and the geiiuinoueps of the Teda, ^\orL’ 
lepcuted with regard to tlie Zend-Ave.sta, by men of 
1 authority an orientid pehohiVH, }>y »Sir \Y. Jones 
himself, and oi on by the late Professor WilHon, Jhit 
Cuniouf H arguiuontfl, based at limt on gi'iinmiatk'ai 
evidence only, wero irresistihle, and have of late lieen 
most signally conlii'nied hy the discovery of the 
cimeifonn inscnptiouH of DarniM and Xerxes. Tluit 
there was a Zoroaster, an ancient sage, w'as known 

^ * Aocrirdtng t«) the KiSbah-i-Sanjiu, a troet iihno^t worthlm 
a** a record of the csirly lustoiy of the Paii>K the tire-worblupperi 
took refuge m Khonaisnn fortj -niap yean* liefuie the eia of Ye/ilegi*rd 
(632 A.p}, ni afiuiit 583. Hcie they fctajed a hundml years, 
to 683, then departed to tlw city of Ilotninsi (Onnus, in the Fenuou 
Gulf), and after btaying fifteen years, proceeded in 698 to Diu, an 
island on the south-west coast of Kntiawar. Mere they remained 
nineteen yeais, to 717, and then proceeded to Baiijfin, a town about 
tvtenty-four miles south of Damann After three bundled jears 
they spread to the iwighbouring towns of Quserat, and eutablished 
the sacred fire sncoessiTely at Barsadah, MaiUari, near Burat, and 
BotnbBy.^JJomhay Qmrktitf 1656, No, viii. p 67. 
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long Lcioi’o Biii’iiouf. ^ Plato spcaka ot a teacher ol 
Zornafltei'^H Magic {MB 7 «a), and calls Zoroaster the 
son of Oronwci'd'^, 

This niiini* of Oromazes is important; for Oro- 
nuiKCM is eloarly meant for Onnuzd, the god of the 
Zoioastriaiifl. The name of this god, as read in the 
inscriptions of Darius and Xei’xcs, is Aurcihittzda, 
which conic's very near to Plato’s Oromazes®®. Thus 
t)ariiis says, in one passage . ‘ Through the giace 
of Aiuainazda I am king , Aiu'amazda gave me the 
kingdom ’ But what is the meaning of Aura-nutzchf 
We receive a hint from one passage in the Achmme- 
iiian inscriptions, where Aui’amazda is divided into 
two wottls, both being declined. The genitive of 
Anramazfla occurs there as Aurahyci metsddhu. But 
even this is uiiintelligiblo, and is, in fact, nothing 
hut a phonetic corruption of the name of the supreme 
Deity as it occurs on every page of tlie Zend-Avesta, 
namely, Ahir6 unozddo (nom.). Here, too, both 
words are declined • and instead of AJmrd Qtutzddo, 
we also find Mazddo rihur6^\ Well, this Ahurd 
mnzddo m represented in the Zend-Avesta as the 
creator and ruler of the world ; as good, holy, and 

^ Ale, i p. 122| Uf *0 ftoyebi' ZoporioTpoB roS 

'Qpojmfpv' tm de roSro dmv Oipatah* Aristotle knew not only 
OromosdcB as the good, but likewise Aieimanios os the evil spirit^ 
aceoiding to the doctrine of tho Mogi, See Diogem ZaertiuSi 8. 

*Api(rTQriXtif tf iu rrp&f^ n<pl xal [row Moyow] 

(fiijaiv ruif AiywTiW xal Svo lunr' auroif iyaSbif dotixova 

xat KaKhv ftii/ioM, rf fitv Zeij Kol ’iipoptjff&js, W A!8 i|s 

MU Cf. Boittays, iJie Didoge des Anstoteks, Berlin, 

186S, p, 95. 

^ In tlie iumiptions we find — nom, Awmmdd^ gen, Am^ch 
nifiaedShcti ooc, Anrafmssdam 

^ Gon. Ahu/r^moiidAQ^ dati niazddif acc. inmdmi^ 
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tlUL' . and its doing liattlo aguinut all tliat is ovil, 
d;uk, and falKi', ‘Jlic ivi/'ki'd thioiiijJi (la* 

wisdom and liolinosK of tk- king mIm* sitirit ' "in tin- 
oldest litmus, tlio ]nnvei* of diiil^ness whiohis o|j]jost*d 
fo id/iWi ^ luns n(it yot ivceivoil its jiioiiav 

naiuu, AvliicU is / 1 /i^rd innhijfnn, tlie later -lAi'i/zn/n , 
Init it is spoken of as a iiower, as Drulh', or di'ceit , 
imd the piincipal doaiinu whii*li Zoioastoi name 
pieiich Was that wo must choose hetwocu those two 

powois, that wo must be good, and not luul Those 
aiG his Words . — 


‘ 111 the begimiing Ihore was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity. These aie the Uood 
and the llase in thought, Avord, and det^d. Ohoinso 
one of these two spirits, llo good, not base*"? ’ 


Or, again 

‘ Ahnramazda is holy, true, to bo honoured thiough 

veracity, through holy deeds* ‘You cannot serw 
both.* 


Kow, if wo wanted to prove that Anglo-Saxon 
was a real language, and more ancient than Englisli, 
a more comparison of a few words such as M 
and hlaford, gospel and gochpel would he sufficient. 
Hhijoi'd has a ineatiing ; IokI has none ; therefore 
we may safely say that ■without such a compound as 
hloford, the word lord could never liave arisen. 
The same, if we compare the language of the Zend- 
Avesta with that of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius. Auramiff^d is clearly a comiption of Ahur 6 
moxddOi and if the language of the mountain records 
of Behistnn is genuine, Idien, d fortiori, is the language 


Haug, Lexfyture, p U j and in Bunsen’s MggpU 
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nf tiic 7iend-Avi'Kta as deciphered by Bumonf, 

bot’oro h<j liiid decipliercd tlie lauguagc of 
OyniM and Daiius, But what is the mefuiiiig of 
Ahuv6 mtuhh^ lleio Zend does not give us an 
unHW(‘r ; but wo must look to iSanslcrit, as the more 
prhnitivi* hinouagt*, just as we looked from Fiench to 
Italian, in older to discover the original form and 
nicaning ofyJ'j^ Aiicorrling to tlio rules wliich govern 
the eliaiigcs of words, common to Zend and Sansla’it, 
Ahut'u tiimiMo con’csponds to tlio Sanskrit Asura 
'huAIloh : and this would mean the * Wise Spirit,* — 
ucillier iiioio iioi less. 

Wv h ave editions, translations, and commentaries 
of the ZoiiibAvcsta by Burnouf, Brockhaus, Spiegel, 
and Westoigaard. Yet there still remains much 
tit ho done. Dr. Hang, now settled at Poona, 
luiH lately taken up the Avork which Burnouf left 
uiifiniHhcd Ho has pointed out that the text of the 
Zend-Avesta, as Ave have it, comprises fragments of 
very diffeiont antiquity, and that the most ancient 
only, the so-called GAtlife, can be ascribed to Zara- 
Biurtia * Tins portion,’ he Awites in a leotine just 
received from India, ‘ compared with the whole bulk 
of the Zend fragments is very small ; but by the 
dillerence of dialect it is easily recognised. The 
musi important pieces Asntten in this peculiar dialect 
ciio called Guthds or songs, arranged in five small 
collections j they have different metres, which mostly 
agree Avith those of the Veda; their language is very 
near to the Vedic dialech* It is to be regretted that 
ill the same leotiU’e, which holds out the promise of 
so much that will be extremely valuable. Dr Ha ii g 
diould have lent his authority to the opinion that 
Zoroaster qj; Zarathuaira is mentioned in the Eig- 
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\f(]il Jin J.lliultlsllh 'J'llc JJlWIlJllJi* in 

tlid liig-vi'dit, may Im* Mrii in tin.* Haiiskiit Dictmu.iiy 
(d‘ till' liussian Aciulfiuy, .in<l no Sini''ki’it m'IujI.u 
would sciiouslv tluiik of tiif woid l»v 

Zoroaster. 


At wdiat time Zoro.istui’ Jned, is a moi‘i* fliiluaih 
(j[m'stiun, wliirli we eaimot disouss at iirex-iit" II 
must snihoe it' wo huvo j«o\cd tjait lie and 

tluit lus language, tlu> Zend, is a leal laiiguagr, and 
antenoi in time to the l.ingiiagi* of tlie eiiiieiform 
iiiscriptioiiH 

We trme the suli.si‘quenl liistoiy of llie I’eisl.iu 
language from Zend to the iiiHii|itions of tiie 
Aeliiomenhin iljn.isiy; fiom theiiee to what is eaUi*d 
Pchh'i'i or U vzVHt'Chh (liettcr Iluzuivsli), the huig uagi* 
of the Riissaiiiiui dynasty (2*20-051), as it. is found 
in the dialect of tJu' tuiiislatinns of the Zend-Avesl.i, 
and in the ofiioial laugiiiigo of the Sassanmn coins and 
umcrijitions. This is eonsiderahly mixed with Semitio 
elements, prolmlily imported fioiii Syiia. In a still 
later form, freed also fioni the Semitic elements whieh 
abound hi Fehlevi, the iauguago of Pbrsm appears 
again as l\mh whieli differs hut little from the laii- 


JVru^Uii, as pto^ouL'd in the Atiiteniun tuusktioii of EiMmth, 
montions a Median dynasty of lUbylon, tcgiuniiiii ititli a kini; 
Zoroiwtcr, lung befoio Ninns, kis date vrunld iw 233} » e. 

Xantltus, thn Lydian (470 B c ) as ijnoted I>y Liugenra Laertius, 
places Zoruostcr, the piophct, 600 before tlie !hojai) 'war (1800 
Aiibtotlc aud Eudoxus, according to Pliny (Jluit 2fut \x\, 1), 
jiloccd Zoroaster 6000 befoie Plato; Hcnmppns 6000 before the 
Trojan war (Diog Laert prtMai ) 

Pliny (2ri«! Ifai. xxx. 2) places Zoroaster several tliousand 
yeans before Mosea the Judtean, who fbunded another hind of 
Mageia. 
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nf Fii'duai, tlio grt’ut epic poet of Poisia, fclie 
iiuthor ot* the Sliulmamcli, iiijout lUOO A.D. The later 
history of Ihwiaii coiisistn ciitiiely iii the gradual 
itieiea^e of Aralac words, which have crept into the 
Luio'unoo sitico the* eoiiciuost ot Persia and the conver- 
Hion of th(’ Poi’riians to the religion of Mohammed. 

Tluj other languages which evince by their gram- 
ijiar and vocahulaiy a general lelationship with 
Saiiakiit and Peraian, but which have received too 
distinct anil national a diameter to he classed as 
mcio (lialcctH, are the languages of Afghanidmi or 
the Pifshifu the language of the Kurds, the Ossetian 
language in the Caucasus, and the Armenian. The 
language of Bokhara is a mere dialect of Persian, 
mid does not deserve to ho classed as an independent 
lueinber of the Aryan family. Much might he said on 
every one of these tongues and their claims to be 
claasetl us independent inembem of tlie Aryan family ; 
hut our time is limited, nor has any one of thorn 
ftwpiired, as yet, that importance whicli belongs to 
the vernaculars of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany, and to other branches of Aryan speech 
whicli have boon analysed critically, and may be 
studied historically in the successive periods of their 
litorary existence, There is only one other Ajyan 
language wliich we have omitted to mention, and 
which belongs equally to Asia and Europe, the lan- 
guage of the Gipsies. This language, though most 
degraded in its grammai-, and with a dictionary stolen 
from all the countries through which the Zingari 
passed, is clearly an exile &om Hindustan. 

You see, from the diagram before you", that it is 
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jiof^siblo t<t tlividt* thi* wlmli; ArvHii family iub' twu 
divisiniw tlie Southern^ indndini< ilu* liulni luul Irainr 

K* 

('Wwh', and theAWthem iivNoti}i~{iHf<ti‘i 

sdl the rest, Kaislcrit and Zend share H'ltaiii wouK 


and giHiiunatical tbvms in cnminou whicli da not exist 
in any of the other Aiyaii Itingusiges , and there euii 
ho 110 doubt th.it the aiieesttiis of the poets of the 
Veda and of tlie ivoishippeiw oi Akwi) hioulAo lived 
together for sometime after they had left the original 
lioiue of tile whole Aiyiin race. Foi let us see this 
clearly, the genealogical classilieation of languages, 
us (h'awn in this diagram, has iin historical meaning 
As surely as the six Romaiiee dialoets point to an 
original homo of Italian slmpherds on tin* siwoii hills 
at lioiiie, the Aryan hnigiaigea together point to an 
earlier period of language, when tlie linst auceslv irs of 
the Indians, the Peisians, the (4reelw, the Honiaiis, the 


Slaves, the Celts, and the Genn.ins were living togethei 
within the same enclosures, nay, under the same luof. 
Tlicre was a time v hen out of many possible names 
for father^ oaoiher, ihmgkter, son, doy, con\ Imiwm, 
and mrfJi, those wliich we find in all the Aryan 
languages were framed, and obtained a mastery in th 
strugyle fm' ?(/b which is carried on among syiiouymous 
words as much as among plants and animals. Look 
at the comparative table of the auxiliary veil) AS, to 
be, in the different Aryan languages. Tlie selection 
of the foot AS out of many roots, equally apjiliwible 
to the idea of being, and the joining of this i oi )t ivith 
one set of peraonal terminations, all originally poreonal 
pronouns, were individual acts, or, if you like, historical 
events. They took place once, at a certain date and 
in a certain place; and as we find the same forms 
preserved by all the members of the Aiyan family, 
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it lolldWrt tluit before the aueeaioi’fj of tlic Indians and 
I’ernians si ailed for the soutli, and the leaders ol tlio 
(xwk, U«niun, CJeltic, Teutonic, uud Hlavoiue oolonien 
niaroUed towaula the aliores of ISiuope, there was a 
small elan of iVryanH, ni'ttleil probably on the highest 
elevutiou (tf (Joiitiul Asia, speaking a language, not 
y(>t Sanskrit or (beek or flennan, but contn.inhig the 
duilcetiu gei'nis of all ; a eUin Uiat had advanced to a 
state of agricultural civilisation , that liad recognised 
the Unids of l)lt)od, and Hancticnod the bonds of mar- 
riage , and that invoked the Giver of Light and Life 
in lie^iveii by the same name wliich you may still hear 
in the temples of r>enji«‘s, in the basilicas of Rome, 
and in our <iwn cluu’olies ami cathedrals. 

After this elan broke up, the ancestors of the 
Indians and Zuroastmus must have remained 
together for some time in their migrations or new 
settlpiiu'uts ; and I l>ebeve that it was the reform 
of Zoroaster wliich produced at last the split between 
the worshippers uf the Vedic gods and the wor- 
whippers of Ormuzd. Whether, besides this division 
into a southern and northern branch, it is possible 
by the siime test (the community of particular words 
and tbrins) to discover the successive jieriods when 
the Clemmns RG2>amtcd from tho Slaves, the Celts 
from the ItiiliaiiH, or the Italians from the Greeks, 
seems more than doubtful. Tlie attempts made by 
different whokuw have led to different and by no 
means satistactory results and it seems beat, for 
the pi’esent, to trace each of the northern classes 
btick to its own dialect, and to account for the more 
special ooinoklonces between such languages as, for 

See SeWwoher, Denial Sptvdte, s 81. 
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LEOTUKE VI. 

OOMPAttATIVK GRAMIIAR. 

rpilE genealogicjal classification of the Aryan lan- 
•*- guagcs was founded, as we saw, on a close 
comjtaviwin of tlvo grammatical oliaracteriatics of 
cucli, and. it is the object of such works as Boijp’s 
Ompanttive iinnumario show tliat tho grammatical 
articulation of Sanskrit, Zond, Greek, Boinan, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic, was produced once and for all; 
and that the apparent differences in the terminations 
of J:^nskrit, Greek, and Latin, must be explained by 
laws of phonetic decay, peculiar to each dialect, 
which modified the original common Aiymi type, 
and changed it into so many national languages. It 
might seem, therefore, as if the object of comparative 
grammar was attained as soon as the exact genea* 
logical relationship of languages had been settled ; 
and those who only looked to the higher problems of 
the science of language have not hesitated, to declare 
tlmt* there is no painsworthy difficulty nor dispute 
ahont declension, nmnber, case, and gender of nouna’ 
But although it is ceitaiiily true that comparative 
gmmmai is only u means, and that it has well-nigh 
taught US all that it baa to teach — at least in Hie 
Aiyan^ family of speoch-^it is to be hoped that, in 
tl\e teicnco of language, it will always retain Hiat 
prominent place which it has obtained through the 
labours of Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Benfey, Curtius, 
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Kuhn, tmtl uUieih, DcsuleH, ^i.innu.ii 

has iiuiio ti) ilo tlmii siinjily to foiinKiit*. Jt \\i»uM 
be easy enonoli to place side liy side the paiadij^jus 
of (Icelensioii and eoii]U^iitu»n iii SaiihUrit, Gu-eK. 
Liiiin, and the other Aijan <liak‘t*ts, and to niarh 
l)oth their coincidences and then iliileivnees But 
aft('r we have done this, and aftei we liavo <*xpLiined 
the jdionetic laws wliieh cause the pninitivt* Aiy.ui 
typo to {issunie that national variety which we adiniie 
in Sanblcrit, Greek, ainl Ijatiu, new jiroblenis uiise of 
a more intoiesting nutnie. We know th.it gianini.t- 
tietd terniiniitionM, ns they .iie now called, wne 
ongiually independent words, and li.ul thi'ii owui 
puipose and meaning Is it possible, aftei loiupaia- 
tivu giumiuar has esiablishcd the original fuiius of 
the Aryan tcrniinations, to trace them hack to mdi‘- 
peiident words, and to discover their original purpose 
and meaning ^ Yon will romoiuber that this was tlie 
point from which we htarted. We wanted to know' 
why the termination (/ in / loot’d slionld change u 
present into a past act. We isaw that hefoie answer- 
ing this question we had ti» discover the most original 
tbnri of this termination by tracing it from English 
to Gothic, and afterwards, if necessary, from Gothic 
to Sanskrit. We return now to our oiigiiial question, 
namely, What is language that a mere fonnal change, 
such as that of I love into I loved, should produce so 
very material a difference 1 
Let us oleai’ly see what wo mean if w'e make a 
distinction between the radical and fomial olemouts 
of a language ; and by formal elements I mean not 
only the terminations of declension and conjugation, 
but al] derivative elements ; all, in fact, that is nut 
radical. Our view on the origin of language must 

B 
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chiefly depond ou the view which we talce of these 
iuriual, as oj)p{)sed to the radical, elements of speech, 
Those who coiiwider that language is a conventional 
production, haso their arguments principally on these 
formal elements. The inflections of words, they 
maintain, arc the host proof that language was made 
hy mutual agi'ceiiieiit. They look upon them as 
moie letters or syllables without any meaning by 
thcinsclvoH ; and if they wei’e asked why the mere 
addition of a d changes I love into I loved, or why 
the addition of the syllable gave to/azme, I love, 
the power of a future, /awaemi, they would answer, 
that it was so beeanse, at a very early time in the 
history of the world, certain persons, or families, or 
clans, agreed tliiit it slionld he so. 

This view was opposed by another wliich represents 
iangnago as an organic and almost a living being, 
and explains its formal elements as produced by a 
prhiciplc of giuwtli inherent in its very natniu 
‘ XiUiiguages V it is maintamed, ‘are formed by a 
process, not of crystalline aem'etion, hut of germinal 
do velupmeut Every essential port of language existed 
as completely {although only implicitly) in the pri- 
mitive germ, as the petals of a flower exist in the 
bud before the mingled influences of the sun and the 
air caused it to unfold.* This view was first pro- 
]}ouuded hy Frederick Schlegel*, and it is still held 


' Faiiai, Ofij/in of Ltt,r^mge», j), 35. 

” liuH been eommun among gi’ammarians to regaid those 
tonninntiuuul elmDges as evolved by some unknown process from 
tUe body of u noun, aa the branches of a tiee spring from the 
sl;em~<or as olomenta, unmeaning in tbemselvcs, but employed 
mbitrai^ly or conventionally to modify tine meanings of words. 
This lattear view is oountenanced by Sohlegel. "Imsguages with 
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l>y Kijin^ witli whnui pui'tiiMi pin .iSfi>Iou\ tjlo-, tin* 
pliloe of* suiukI 011(1 sovt'it* rt‘aHuniiitj'’. 

Thf HCiiciK*(* t)t‘ lHii!*uaoo udojits noitlur of* tlicM* 
vit'Wh As lo iinnuimni' a r(»imit‘.ss foi M-itlnn* iin- 

1-*' c* o 

projiLT oxpoiu'uts ot' Huoh lolatioiis as iKumnatno. 
geiiitivi*, singular, plin.il, aotivis ami passive, it sl.iiids 
to leaHou that if such ahstruse pro]ilt*ms (‘oiilil li.ive 
heou discuHSCcl in a l.iiignago void of intleitioiis, 
there was no iiulumiient for .luiccnnii on a mnie 
})oi*fect means of coinniunicntion Ami as to iinagiiiing 
lan^iiag’c, that is to say, nouns and voihs, emlowt'd 
with an luwiivil primiple of growth, all w(* tan j*.iy 
is, that such a coneoption is ivtilly unoumvahle. 
Language may lie concoivoil as a pioduction, Imt, it 
cannot lie conceived as a suhsttuu'e tli.it conkl it'-elf 

inflcMOUb," bayii Schlegol, “ino oigunu* laiigiiugi''. Iior.iu'-o tlii'j 
uilIwIu <i living piiiiciplu uf dovdojmu'ut tnitl inciCitsc, uiul .ilonu 
pohWhs, if I may su express mjhelf, ii ftiiitful uml almmlanl \egf- 
bitioii. The wondcifnl raecluunain of those latignagts riiu-Hts 
ill fomii^ an iiuuieuso vaiiety of ivonls, ami in murking tlio 
Luimcction of uleas oxjncsscd by those words by the holji of an 
mconsidoinble number of sylUiblos, whuk, 1 1 /, 

m ififf/ii/ieafioMi but whicb di'tonniiio nitb praidou the ‘-disc of 
tlio words to which they uio attached hj niodityiug i.idieat 
letteiB iiiid by adding deiivativc syllables to the toots, dciivatnv 
woids of various sorts arc fomiod, and (leiivatnOi) from thuse 
derivatives ^oids aio compounded ftsim sovoiul isiotn to oxproiiii 
complex ideas Finally, substantives, otyeotives, and pronoiius me 
declined, with gcndei*, number, and case, vorlis ,ue eonjuguted 
throughout voices, moods, tenses, uumbeis, and peiaons by cinpluy- 
ing, in like manner, terminations and sometimes augments, which 
by tlicmselvcs signify uotbing This method is attended with the 
advantage of enunciating m a single word the piinolpal idoa,f)<e(][Uoutly 
greatly modified, and extremoly complex aheody, with its wholo 
array of Siooossery ideas and mutablo relations " ' — Tmimielim'i lyT 
tAe Plulaiogical iSooiotyt vol li. p. 39, 

B a 
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pr<Kliieo. The sciouco of luiigiuige has nothing to 
(hi with lucres thcoriost whothor eoncoivablo or not. 
It (iollocts facts, uiid its only object is to account 
tbr these facts, iis tar as possible. Eustoail of looking 
(III inltections in general either as conventional signs 
or natural cxeivscenceK, it takes each termination by 
itseltl establishes its most primitive fbmi by means 
of comiiaii.son, and then tieats that primitive syllable 
us it would treat any other part of language — ^namely, 
us something which w^as originally intended to convey 
a laeuiiing. Whether we are still able to discover the 
original intention of ovciy piirt of language is quite 
u difibrent question, and it should he admitted at 
once, that many gnunmatical fonns, after tliey have 
1 iceii rentored to their most primitive type, are still 
without an explanation. But with every year new 
discovurius are made by means of careftil inductivo 

ir 

leasoiiing. We liecoiuo more familiar every day with 
the seeiot ways of language, and there is no reason 
to doubt that m the end giammatical analysis will be 
us siicceKsful !UH chemical analysis. Grammar, though 
sometimes very bewildering to us in its later stages, 
is originally a much less formidable undertaking than 
is commonly supposed. What is grammar after all but 
declension and conjugation * Originally declension 
('oidd not have been anything hut the composition 
of a noun with some other word expressive of number 
and case. How the nmnber was expressed, we saw 
in a Ibrmcr keture. A very similar process led to the 
formation of coses. 

Thus the locative is formed in imrious ways in 
Chinese^ : one is by adding such words as the 


Bndlichor, CAinestseie ffrcmmaiii, g, 172 . 
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iiiultUt*. ‘11 mHiili* 'rims, I iii the ciikjnn' , 

} rffiif/, AMtliiii ti ye.u* Tlio instriiinwi^ul is fttriniiil 
l>y tlic proposition J), wliifli [m*positi«iii is an <*M 
iiioaning to me. 'I’lnw, // taif/, willi a slick, -vvlion- in 
Latin wo should nso tlio ahlalivo, in th’ook tho dative 
Now, however eomphciitod the doolonsions, regular 
and uregular, may ho in (iveok and Latin, uo may hi‘ 
(•(‘itain tlifit originally they woio foiinod hy this hiin])lo 
method of compositinn 

'I’hoiv was originally in all tin* Ary.m Jmionaocs a 
case expressive of locality, wlhoh giunmiarians call 
the locntive, Tii Hiinskrit every siihsttml ivo has its 
locative, as well as its genitive, dative, .uid .aociiH.itivi*. 
Thus, heart in Sanskrit is hrid, in the heart, is hrid-t 
Here, tlioiefore, tho tenninatiou of the locative is 
simply short i 1’his short ? is a ileinoiistuitive 
root, ami in all probability the same lOot which 
in Latin produced the j imposition la. The Sanskrit 
?iridi mpmsents, tliercfom, an original compound, as 
it were, heart-iviihrn, which gradually became settled 
as one of the recognised cases of nouns ending in 
consonants. If we look to Chineso‘, we tind that 
the locative is expressed there in the same niuniior, 
bnt with a greater freedom in the choice of the 
words expressive of locality. ‘In the empire,’ is 
expressed by ; *%vithm a year,’ is expressed 

by i sfil cmg. Instead of dmig, however, we might 
have employed other terms, such, for instance, as 
inside. It might be said that the formation of so 
primitive a case as the locative of&iB little difficulty, 
but that this process of oomporition fiulB to axjcount for 
the origin of the more abstract case^ the accusative, 


!E!ncl]ioher, GhMesUdts fftwitmaUi, a 172. 
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0i<5 (liitivo, anil tho genitive. If we tlorivo om* notions 
of the euses from philosophical grammai', it is true, 
no cloiiht, that it would be difficult to realise by a 
.simple (iomposition tho ahstiact relations .supposed 
to ho evpn'ssed by tho terminations of tho genitive, 
dative, and ucousiitivc. Hut remomber that these are 
(inly general eat(‘gorics nndoi which philosophers and 
gjatntnanans have omleavourecl to arrange tho facts 
of language. The people with wliom language gi-cw up 
knew nothing of datives and accusatives. Every tiling 
that is absU act in language was originally concrete If 
}ieoplo wanted to say the King of Rome, they meant 
K'ally the King at Rome, and they would roaclUy have 
UHcdwhat I have just describod as the locative , whereas 
the morn ah.stract idea of the genitive would never 
(‘liter into their system of thought. But more than 
tluH, it fail be proved that the locative has actually 
tiihoii, ill sonic languages, tho place of tlio genitive. In 
Iiatiii, for iimtimce, tho old genitive of nouns in & was 
Tliis wo find still 'i\i‘ji>(der fimiilids, instead oi pater 
fumiUdl or ivxkr familice. The Umbrian and Oscan 
dialects retained the s throughout as the sign of the 
genitive after nouns in a. The (e of the Latin genitive, 
however, was originally «i, that is to say, the old 
locative in i ‘ King of Rome,’ if rendered by Rpjb 
Romie, meant really ‘ King at Rome.’ And here you 
mil .see how grammar, wffioh ought to be the most 
logicid of .dl sciences, is frequently the moat illogical. 
A hoy IS taught at school, that if he wants to say 
‘ T am staying at Romo,’ he must use the genitive to 
express the locative. How a logician or grammarian 
can so twist and turn the meaning of the genitive 
as to moke it express rest in a place, it is not for ns 
to inquire ; but^ if he succeeded, hk pupil would at 
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firirt! UM' 11 k.‘ geiutiFi* of (l'iut!i{ij*nuN) »•!’ of 

Atlions (Atlumimn) foi the uniiw jnujKiso, iuul In* 
would thou to he told thsit thene ^euitivcM mnlil 
luit ho used lu tlu* saiiu* iniiuiier ns the {.jeuitivt' of 
lioiinH in o. [low .ill lliis is uelueM'd hy what is 
culled nliiloMophicfd jirniiniiiai, we know not. hul 
eomnaiative giannuar at oiict' teinoves all ditlieiiliy 
Ji IS only 111 tin* h'l'st dcelonsntn that the loc.itive 
has supplanted tin' geniti\e, wluueas OtrtlmijUiU 
and xitheiumm, boinf> ze.il ^^enitlves, conkl never lie 
einidoyed to expie.ss a hjCiitive, A speci.d ease, siiish 
as the locative, may be gonciulised into the more 
general gonitivo, hnt not Hie*' vcm'i 
In adopting the opinion of the lute Jh’. lloseii and 
of Professor Bopp, who look upon the L.itin teiini- 
nation of the genitive singular of feimnino iioiiiis in 
a us originally a tenniu.ition of Ihe Iwative, f was 
aware of the olijections that had heeii raised ag.iinst 
tins view; hut 1 did not feel shaken hy them, as 
little as Professor Bopp, who in the second edition of 
his Cotnpfimtwe Ommmur inaintains his oiiginal 
explanation of that case. That the relation oxpressefl 
hy the genitive may be lendered by a locative, cannot 
be disputed, foi it is well known that in tlie dual the 
locative and genitive cases arc in Sanskrit expre.s.sefl 
by the same termination. As it could hanlly be 
maintained that an original genitive may boused to 
convoy a local meaning, it would seem to follow that 
the termination of the locative and genitive dual in 
08 conveyed originally a local meaning, and gradually 
qflftuTppd a more general predicative sense. There is 
no doubt that Latin possessed, like Greek, the roj^ar 
genitive in a, for it has been preserved in ceitaiu idio- 
matic phrases, such os jzerfer /ewaiZids. Most likely 
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this tomiiuation (h is a eonfmction of dis, correaponrl- 
iiif;; to jSjiiiskrU ih/(h', i lioii^h it hns also boon explained 
simply as a conilmiatiou of final d with the s of the 
ffoiiitivi' Tjiitin gcnilives in ttis ave rare, hut they have 
estahlisliwl by OitHchl on tlie evidence of ancient 
iusuriptions, o.g. Pi'onvivuds, insteacl of Froserpmae; 
(w'o Knhn’s Zvihvhrift , xii s. 234, xiii. h 446 ) Weak- 
c»iu'<l forma in (.m, such aa Dianaes, Jidiaes, are of 
nni(*li moic fre(pioiit occurrence, and they continue 
in uac on inscriptions even nncler the later emperoi's, 
(see (ktt’Hson, iUmpmvhv der Lfttcininchan Spravhe^ 
h I S3 ) But while the transition of dis into des and 


ds oik'is no diflicultk'fi, it is impossible to explain the 
lonniiiation dt and ue by the mere dropping of the 
linal s. FaitiiVids nould never in Latin lose its final s 


and hucomo fanuhd. The final a in Latin is no doubt 
liahk* to be di’opt ; but, os far as we Imow at present, 
only after short vowels®. Thus we find 6 instead of 
uti (^IchleieluT, Ch?«jney?f/iV/rt, § 169), (metre instead of 
ftinoriH, pofe instead o£potis; but we never find 'inensi 
in the dative or mensd in the accusative plural instead 
of inensts and memds. If dis could lose its final s. it 
might, perhaps, become dX or de, but never dt. The 
only (tise where a final s is suppased to have been 
lost after a long vowel is in the nominative plural of 
the sec’ond declension. Here, too, there can be no 
<loiiht that foniib sudi as mctgistrm existed in ancient 


* I ommot the oxplitnatBm proposed by ray learned friend, 
rrofpshor Kuhn of Ueilra, in his ef.say just published (1886), » Uber 
titttffe ffc/itlw u/iil diiiivhtitlungeii* It soenis to nio to conti'ftvene 
three phonetic rules . 1 that no final s in Sanskrit is lost befora a 
surd consonant ; 2. that no final s in Latin is bat after a long vowel j 
S that no medial s in Sanskiit is lost liefore y. The verb qjdyate 
does not invalidate the last rule, for its leal base is not (fjeu. 
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instead of 3>ut that the tVu’ui 

Difff/isii'i took its nrigiu by the loss of the i\u,d s. h»s 
novoi been pi’ovcd. In Suiislait, loo, wo liud in tho 
nominatives plural suoli toims as p/irim and juh re 
side by side , (see Sanskrit (irfunmar, § 282,) Liitin 
fonns in eis coiioapond to iSanskiit forms in ds, batin 
forma in f to Sanskrit forms in o, but no oiu* would 
lliink of trying' to explain the SiinsKrit <• tin rt plionolio 
coriuption of ds 

Yon see thns by one instaneo liuw wlait f^rainina" 
riaiiB call a genitive Wtis foiined by tho suiae jmieess 
of composition which wo ran watch in (jliiuese, and 
winch we can prove to have* taken place in the 
original language of the Aiyans. And the sann 
applies to the dative. If a bisy w told that the dative 
expresses a relation of one oljoct to another, IchS 
diiect than that of the acciisatm*, he way well 
wonder how such a flying arch could ever luive been 
built up with the scanty materials which languagt^ has 
at her disposal ; but he will he stUl more surprised 
if, after having realised this grammatical abstraction, 
he is told that in Greek, in order to convey the very 
definite idea of being in a place, he has to use after 
certain nouns the teimination of the <ltttive. * I am 
staying at Salamis,’ must be expressed by the dative 
Salamini. If you ask why 1 comparative grammar 
again can alone give an answer Tho termination of 
the Greek dative in ? was originally the termination 
of the locative. The locative may well convey the 
meaning of the dative, but the feded features of 
the dative can never express the freshness and dis- 
tiuctaiesa of the loeative. The dative Salamtni was 
first a locative * I live at Salamis/ never conveyed 
the meaning, *I live to Salamis.’ On tho contrary, 
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iliu ilutivo, in hik'K jilnascs as ‘I give it to the 
latli(‘r,’ WiiH originally a locative , iiiwl aftor express- 
ing at first the palpable relation of ‘I give it unto 
the father,’ or ‘1 place it on or in tlio father,’ it 
gi’iulnally aMUiiied the more goiioral, and less local, 
lew eolourcd aspect whioh logicians and grammarians 
asm) It* 1t> thou* datives”. 

Jf the cxplanatiou just given of some of the cases 
in (hvolc and Latin should seem too artificial or too 
ibrcod, wo have only to think of French in order to 
see exactly the same process lepeated under our eyes. 
The most ahstraob relations of the genitive, as, for 
iitHtsiiioe, ‘ the inunortality of the soul’ {tmmortrdiid 
tfe Vdmr) ; or of the dative, as, for instance, ‘ I trust 
myself to (lod’ {jc me fie d Dim), are expressed by 
pn'pnsitions, such a.s de and ad, which in Latin had 
the distinct local meanings of ‘down from’ and 
‘ towaitls.* Kay, the English o/and to, which have 
taken the place of the Gennan terminations s and m, 
are likewise pi'epositions of an origmally local clia- 
Ktcter. The only difference between our cases and 
those of the ancient languages consists in this, — that 
the determining element is now placed before the 
wold, whereas, in the original language of the Aryans, 
it was placed at the end, 

What applies to the cases of nouns, applies with 
efpial tnith to the terminations of verbs, It may 
Hoein difficult to discover in the personal termmatdons 
of Greek and Latin the exact pronouns whicli were 
adiled to a verbal base in order to express I love, 
dtou lovest, he loves ; but it stands to reason that 

* 'The Algonquias Iwvo Init one caa^ which ranj he caJIed 
locAtive.'-^i7a JPencmt, p. 1S8. 
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iiiignwlly thL'^c teiiiiintititms imiht Itcfu tl»‘ 

ifinuo 111 all langUtigL'h — naiuoly, jiuiHoiial proDninis 
Wg may bi' puzjslod by tin- tcriniiuitu ms of thtm 
uimI h(‘ loiu'ft^ wboi’e .s'/ uiul ,s can luirdly be idcntllinl 

it lithe inotlem thuv jind hr; but we have eiilv to 

« 

ijJace all ilie Aryan dialects io^ethor, aiul we .shall 
see at on<o tliat they point back to an original set 
of terinmntiono wliieh can easily he hrouo'Jit to tell 
tlioir own Htoiy. 

Let n.s hogin ivith modern thi niatimiK, henatise wo 
have hero more daylight for watcliing the iiitriciito 
and Roiiietiines waywtml movcinoiits of lauguag'o , or 
better still, let us begin with an imaginary case, oi 
with what may he callefl the langnago of the fniinv, 
in order to see quite clearly how what wo Rhould call 
grammatical forma may arise Let ns suppose that 
the slaves in Amorioa were to rise agiuust their 
masters, and, after gaiiimg some victories, were to 
sail back in large numbers to some part of Centnd 
Africa, beyond the reach of thou white enennos nr 
friends. Lot us suppose these men availing them- 
selves of the lessons they had learnt in their cap- 
tivity, and gradually working out a civilisation of 
their own. It is quite possible that, some centuries 
henco, a new Livingstone might find among the 
descendants of the American slaves, a language, a 
literature, laws, and maimers, bearing a striking 
similitude to those of his own countiy. What an 
interesting problem for any fixture historian and eth- 
nologist ' Yet there are problems in the past history 
of the world of equal intereak which have been mid 
aie still to be solved by tbe student of language. 
Now I believe that a carefid examination of the 
language of the desoendanlB of those escaped slaves 
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yjes'r and yes’m. 


would huIKco to (lotenniiie with perfect certainty 
thoir past history, oven tliough no documents and no 
tiiulition had preserved the story of their captivity 
and liberation. At first, no doubt, the threads might 
HCOiu hopelessly entangled, A inisdonory might 
s»irprlH(5 thf* scholars of Europe by an account of 
a now African language. He might dosenbe it at 
first us very imperfect — as a language, for instance, 
so j>ooi that the same word liad to be used to express 
the most heterogeneous ideas. He wight point out 
how the Slime sound, rvithout any change of accent, 
meant tviu\ a cercmiwy, a mrhmn, and was used 
also as a verb in the sense of literary composition. 
All these, ho might say, are expressed in that strange 
dialect hy the sound rait (right, rite, wright, write). 
Ho might likowise observe that this dialect, os pool 
almost as Chinese, hod hardly any grammatical inflec- 
tions, and that it had no genders, except in a few 
words such lus man-of-war and a railway-engine, 
•which were both conceived as feminme hirings, and 
H]inlceii of as she. Ho might then mention an even 
more extinordiiiary feature, namely, that although this 
language had no terminations for the masculine and 
feniiniue genders of nouns, it employed a masculine 
and leminine termination after the afiirmative par- 
ticle, according as it was addressed to a lady or a 
gentlemiui Their affirmative particle being the same 
os tlio English Yes, they added a finsil r to it if 
addressed to a man, and a final m if addressed to a 
Indy : that is to say, instead of amply saying Yes, these 
descendants of the escaped Americmi slaves said Yesr 
to a man, and Yesm to a lady. 

Absurd as this may sound, I can assure you that 
the descriptions which ore given of the dialects of 




savage iiibes, as vxplainutl lor tin* llisl tnni! by 
tr.ivellers or iiii6sionarie.s» art) even luou* 


iliiiai y. But let iw coimidor now wliat tbo studont 
of Itiiigilage rtuiiltl liiivo tt» do, If Hiieli ibriim as I'cs’/- 


and yeyhi were, for thy first time, brtaitfbt niitliT 


Ilia notice Ho would fiist have to tiaco tlain lt.K'k 


, as far us poasildt', to their laoie oiigiiial 
typos, and if he discovoved thoir connection with 
Kt'iS Sit and Yi'{> Afd'ui, he would point tint how 
such coutmetions were most likely to spring up in a 
vulgar dialect After having tiaeed hack the Yt'sr 
and Yemi of the free African negroes to the ida*in 
of tlieii’ former American masteis, the etymologist 
would next inqiiiro how such phrases as I’es Sit 
and Yi'S Muihfvi riiuie to bo iisetl oil the Anieiieau 



continent 

Finding’ notliiiig analogous in the dialects of the 
aboriginal inliabitants of America, ho would he ltd, 
by a mere comparison of woids, to the languages 
of Europe, and berc again, first to the hiuguage of 
England. Even if no historical documents had iieeii 
preserved, the documents of language would show 
that the white masters, whoso language the ancestors 
of the free Africans adopted during their servitude, 
came originally from England, and, within curtain 
limits, it would even be possible to fix the time 
when the English language was first transplanted to 
America. That language must have passed at least 
the age of Chaucer before it migrated to the Now- 
World. For Chaucer has two alirmative particles, 
Yea and Yes, and he distinguishes between the two. 
He uses Yes only in answer to negative questions. 
For in8tmiC6f in answer to * Does he not go ? * he 
would say TVs. In all other cases Chaucer uses 
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Yea. IVt ?i quL'Htioii, *1 'cm*h he }^o^’ he would 
aiiMWi'r Kr/t, He ohHt‘r\e.s the naiiio distiiictiou 
h(‘tweeu No iiiiil Nojf, the foniier hohi^ uaod after 
iiej^ative, the luttei iifttu nil otlier i^uefitioiis This 
(Ustiiietidii hciwine oljsuleto soon atler iSir Thomas 
]\Iole^ .'uul it must him* hcooine obsoieto bolbre 
phiMses hueh us ] t's Hir luid IVjii MitduM could have 
ussniaed tlieir htert'otyjied ohiiractor. 

Tlut tlieie is still moie historical Informutiou to 
1 k' {^uiucd liHjm these })hrasos. The word IT's is 
Au{fhi-tHu\ou, the same as the German and it 
thew'toio leveals the fact that the white mastei’s of 
tlw Aiiierieim slaves who crossed the Atlantic after 
the time of CJhuuccr, had crossed the Oliaiiuel at a 
htill wu'Uer period after leaviupf the continental fatlior- 
huid of the Angles and Saxons. The w'ords Sir and 
AUnhun tell us still more. They are Norman words, 
and they could only have been imposed on the 
jliiglo-8axoiiK of llritaiii by Noiman eonquei’ons. 
'Fhey tell us more than this. For these Normans or 
Northinon .spoke <»riginally a Teutonic dialect, closely 
allied to Aiiglo-iSaxon, and in that dialect words such 
as Sir niul Madam could never have sprung up. 
We may conelude, tliexefore, tliat, previous to the 
Norman contpio.st, the Toutoiiic Northmen must havo 
made a sulliciently long stay in one of the Homan 
provinces to ti>rgot their own and adopt the language 
of the Homan provincials. 

We may now trace back the Norman Madam to 
the French Maduitu^ and we recognise in this a 
corruption of the Latin Jfea i/cmwwa, my mistress. 
Domina was changed into dmina^ donna, and dame ; 


Uarsb^ ZeoAiTtt, p 670. 
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mid till* K.iino wold f/frwff' wiir, ,tKi> UM'd iis ,i ui.mmi- 
Iint‘ in tlio M'usi' of lord, as a ('oiru}iti()n of <linuuhi^ 
ihutiDo^ and tlouiw Tin* triiipoial Jonl hiUiih' .is 
t{‘<‘li*'5iustiiMl Hi'ioiu'iir niidoi tlio liisliop, Wiis callrtl a 

tudiiuu\ a« the vidanic of (Jluitu's, ku The h’leueli 
iiitoijectiou JJmnc ' liaa no coimettion with a Miiilhir 
excLiuhition in Enghbli, hut it siiujily lUi-jiiis Lord! 
Ihniw-Dieu in Old Freiieh is Lord (hMF. A d<*ii- 
vative uii Domimt, niistiens, i\as (hmihuaUff, nhiih 
liocmne Dutiiofsellc mid Dumsvl The inn'*culiue 
Doitie Dottww, Loid, W4IS ufttiWiiidH ii*plau*d hy 
tlio Latin AVaior, a tian*'l{ition of the (rnmaii chU'r 
This word ekhrwan a title of lioiioiu, and vie hasv it 
still hutli in aldcman, and in what is ormiiiidlv the 

” I 

sarae, the English cod (the Norf>e Jarl), a comp. native 
unalogonH to the Anglo-Saxon n(hhu\ 'Phis title 
Senior, meiining oiigiuully older, was hnt 1 a rely® 
aitplied to Indies as a title of hononr. Sv/uor was 
ohauged into Seifjiu'ur, Seiffneiir into Sit'or, and 
Sietir soon dwindled down to Sir. 

Thus we see how in two shoit phruscs, such us 
Yesr and Yesui, long oliupters of histoiy might be 
read. If a gouend dosimction of books, such its 
took pUme in China imJer the Euipemr Thsiii'chi- 
houng-ti (213 B.O.), should sweep away all histiaicsd 


^ Dame-jDieii — 

* Ja lUmo Dieua mw vuolha 
Qu^en nm colpa departimoiis ^ 

(Que jainais la Ueigucitr Dieu iie veuilla 
Qa'eii tm faute soit la sfpaiatioHi) 

(jItw FraTig,) ‘ Graades miracles fit daniea Dex par lui ’ {Itomiu Je 
Oarin, Du CangOi tom, h. col 16, l9«)'^Itaynuuard, h.v, Don 

^ In Old Fortugaeae> Dies mentioDH wJior rmnha^ um smmr 
/mima, my beautiful mistress* 
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doom nt'utH, evtju in its most depmved stato, 

would pii'Sfivo 11 u‘ Pccivts oi‘ tin* past, and would 
toll future ji;<*ueiiituins of the homo and migiatioiw of 
their aueestuis from tho Kast to tho West fndies 
It may seem staitliny at lirst to find the same 
nuiiu*, the KoM ladm and the IFesi in<{n% at tho 
two evtiviiiities of the Aryan laigiMtions , Imt tiiese 
very luiim’s aie full of hisbu’ieal mcauiiig. They tell 
US how the Teutonic I’aee.ilm nuist vigoioiis and enter- 
prisiiig of all the inemht'rH of tlie Aryan family, gave 
the iHuiu* of 1 1 V.s/ huiteH li » tho (umnlry which, in tlieii 
vvorld-oompassing migratioiiH, tlu‘y imagined to be 
India, itseli’, how tliey discovered their iiiistako, and 
then distinoiiisln'd hotweon the East TncUes and West 

IT 

Indies , how they jtl{tutt*d new states in the west, and 
ieg(*nerated tla* <*ftbto kingdoms in the east; how 
they pre.'teh<*d Oliiistianity, ainl at last jn'actised it 
If)' aholi.shing slavery <»f body and mind among tho 
shtvea of West Tndian landhohlers, and the slaves of 
ih'tihmanif'al sotilholdors, until they greeted at last the 
very liomes fioiu which the Aryan family had started 
wJieii si-ttnjg out i>n their discovery of the world 
All this, and oven nuae, may bo read in the vast 
Lia‘Iave.s of language The very name of India luw 
u stoiy to tell, foi India is not a native name. We 
have it from the llonians, tlie Boioaiis from the 
(Tteeks, tho Greeks from the Persians. And why 
from the Persiuns’ Because it is only in Persian 
that an initial s is changed into h, wliich initial h was 
as usual dropped in Greek, It is only in Persian that 
the country of die Sindhu {sindhu is the Sanskrit 
name for nwr), or of the seveit siiidhusf could have 
been called Ilindia or Indhia, instead of Sindia, 
Unless the followers of Zoroaster had pronounced 
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evfiy s' sliouM novel liOiinl of tlir 

Wfst hiilu'd' 

\Vf Ij.iw thus sm» l)y .iit hii!i^iii,uy inst.iun* \\li,it 
wi! iiiuht })U projJiiiL'il Ihr iu the of hiii{*iiuj;e, 

and we sliall now hutter undeistaml why it nnHt he 
laid ilown as a Inudann^ntal }>iiii(M])h‘ in ( 'on ip. native 
Grammar (o look upon iM)thinj' in l!iiij>u<io<‘ as merely 
loinial, till (‘Very attempt Ii.h h(‘eu niad(‘ lo tiaeo tlie 
Ibiinid elemontH of laiioutij;o hack to tlieiv orif»inal 
and suhstantial prototypes. \V(‘ iiie ueeuhtoiued to 
the idea of ^laminaticul t<‘vmiu,itioiw modifyiuj* the 
nieuninw of woids But wouls ean lie moditied hy 
wouIh only, and tliougli iu the present stat(* of our 
hcience it would he too mueh to say that (dl ^«‘iam- 
matieal terminations have l)e(‘n tmeed h.iek to oiiyinal 

n 

independent words, so many of them luivt*, evi‘u in 
eases whoro only a singlo letter was left, that we may 
wtdl lay it down as a rule that all foimal elements 
(d‘ language were originally suhstmitlul Supjiose 
English had never been wiitton down hetbre the time 
of Piers Ploughman. Wliat should we niuke of such 
a form as instead of ne lurdst thou Ne 

rechi, instead of I rn'h not ? Al d’/n iu Doi’setshire 
is all of them. I midden is T may not; J eooden, 
I could not. Yet the ehanges which Kauskrit had 
undergone liefbre it was reduced to writing, iiiuet 
have been more conaiderahlo bv far than what we see 
in tliese dialects 

iKit us now look to modem classical languages sueh 


M«t8h, Le^wees^ p. 387. BanuNi, Poem t» DoruhAire Dt((h< t 
In Anglo-Saxon we l!ud luA fur ne uof, I du net knuwj /imt for 
be did not know ; nieten for did nob know , twIJe, nMal, 
for I would. not| thou wouldst not, foi* 1 will nut , ttaebbe Str 
I have not ; 7ta^/l& for he bos nob , noaron for they wei c not» ihe 
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as French and Italian Mnst of the gi’amnnitical 
teiininiitioiiH aic the Huine aH in Latin, only changed 
hy jiliiiiietic corruption Thuh fame ih vgo itttio; tu 
tdwfs, tu d ahiii't ilJvuuwt, There wa« origi- 

nally a linal t in Fieiudi // tuino, and it corner out 
again m aucli phrases as muw-t-H ^ Thus the French 
iinpi'i feet coiTi'sjionds to the Latiu iinperteet, the 
jutrilnt deiitii to the Latin pertect. But vrliiit about 
tin* t’rt‘neli future ^ There is no HimiJarity between 
lomiho and j'nuut'nn. Here then we have a new 
gianuntdieul foiiu, sprung ujj, as it were, within the 
leeiJleetiou of lueii, 4>r, at least, in the broad day- 
light of history. Now did the tennination rai bnd 
forth like a blossom in spring I or did some wise 
people meet together to invent this new termination, 
and philge thoniselvcs to use it instead of the old 
terminutiou ho'^ Certainly not. We see first of tdl 
that ill till tlui Iloiuancc lauguages the terminations 
of the future are ideiiticid with the auxiliaiy verb to 


Innw^^ 

[ii Freiicli yon 

find— 


j*»t ttiitl 

jt‘ 

uuus iwum mill 

iu)UH duuitevons 

Ol IIH „ 

tu ditmtei Its 

VOUH tlVPF. „ 

vous cluuiteuv. 

il 11 

il cliaiitur-ii 

lU out 

ih clumterout 


But liosides this, we uetvudly find in Spanish and 
Proven9.1l the apjiarent terininatioii'of the future used 
as an independent woril and not yet joined to the 
infinitive. We find in Spanish, instead of * lo hnre* 
I shall do it, the more primitive form Imc&r lo he, i. 0. 
faaen id haheo. We find in Provengal dir vos ai 
instead of je vous dirai; dir vos em instead of nous 
vous dirons. There can he no doubt, tlierofore, that 
the Romance fUture was originally a compound of the 

mwmnnirn ,, t , , . . ... ^ -H i 1 — 

I 

** j^um^ 21. 




iiuvili.ii'V \i‘rb to hmu' ^Mlll iiii )iifiiibi\r, .'iiul / hotr 
hi .\(Hf (“iImIv iniilc tln' iiuMllilij* oi' / .svn/". 

tlu‘n. W(‘ f-er cKmiIv how ui.nniiiiitit !il I'nimh 
iiiiHc A loohfi liiK fiituii'.h .is 

foi'iiis. Ill* lijis im milt'ss 

ho IS li sclinl.ir, thiit till* li>t'iuiiu(ti 4 )iis of lus futuus 
.ii'o iiloiitiiMl witli iho <tu.vili.iiv \oiI) ttmui Tin* 
ItoliliiU had iu> Mispirioii thai onudm w.is ,i i'nlti]i(kUlid , 
but it t.m lio jtrovt'd to oontjiii .111 .niKiliaiy \oih Jis 
th'aily as tho Fioncli tiitun* Tho Latin fiibin* \\as 
{lo.strnyi*il hy uu'Uiis of |ili(inotH' ooii'iijttioii \Vht*u 
the iiiial lottois lost tlaii (hstmrt jnoinnn i.itioii, it 
hooniiio iinjiohsihlo t<i ki*o|i tho iiii|iL*i*foft •(umhum 
H<‘j)ai\ito frina tho tntiiro omohn. I'hc fuliiro wiis 
tlipn ri'jdaooil by dluleutieal u*{*cneiatioJi, tbi llu; usu 
oi'lmhoo witli .111 intinitivo is fouiul m Latin, iii siioh 
i'xprossiuiiK UH haht‘0 dtreir, 1 hiivo to wi>, whn‘]i 
would iinporeoiitilily iflido into I slmll sa) In f.iot, 
whorovor wo look, we soi* Ihal. tin* lutine is t*\jjro.ssi*d 
by iiJOJinH of composition. AVo luivc ni Eiiolisli Ts/tall 
siiitl tiiou v'ilt, whieli iiu\iu originally 1 tm hointd 
.ind tJiou inivntle^. In Ooriniin we use ivenlrn^ the 
Gothic mirthau, winch meiiiw origiiiiilly to go, to 
tnm towards In inodoni Greek w’e find //n’?w, I will, 
in theld doseu I rthall give. In Roiiiuiinseli we ine(*t 
with neynir, to come, tbnuing the future muj u 
vegnivt I sitah como ; wlioreas in French je m'lia de 
dire, 1 come from saying, is equivalent to ‘I have 
just said.^ Tho Fronoh je vim dire is almost a future, 

’’ The firat, QB far as I know, wlto thus explabeil the ui igiu of the 
Bonmee future was Ccw<eIretroii\Ui 8 C'om{(tone(BaaiUeA, 167T) He 
says ‘Cio d cou lo’ufiuito del verbo, e col jnvBento del \eibo Ho, 
come Amare Ho, Amai'e Hai, Atnaie Ha. Xiegj^re Ho, I«ggere 
Hai, Lej^ere Ha, e 009 gU ettri,' p. Ill 
Fuchs, Sammi8di» Sffwheth & S44. 
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thuiijjli origuiuUy it is mdo (hmv, 1 go to sny. The 
DoisetsliiiVj ‘ I lie gwam to goo ti-pickbii stnones/ is 
utiother e.ise in jn)int Nor in there any doubt that 
in the Latin Jut of innabo we have the old uuMliavy 
hM^io heroine; and in the Cheek future lu tno, tlie 
old auxiliary o.v, to be*" 

We iiuwgo back another step, and ask the question 
tWnch we asked many tunes bofoie, How can a were 
(/ prudnei* so niuineutous a ebango as that from I love 
t«i I loved y As Wt3 have learnt in the meantime that 
Jilnglisli go(\s kick to Anglo-Saxon, and is closely 
lelated to uontineutiil Saxon and Gotliie, we look at 
uiieo to the tlotliic iiiiporfect in order to see whether 
it has preserved any traces of tlio original (Xiinpouud, 
for, after whut we have seen in tlie previous cases, we 
are no doubt prepnied to find here, too, granmiatical 
tenninutions as more remnants of independent words. 


The (Im'k tem for tho future is 6 fuh^v, iiiul fitX'Kv is used 
in UK aiixihoi;} vrrb to form c^rtain fotiuei in Greek. It has 
vnuoiw iiienuiiigii, but they eun utt ho traced back to the Sanskrit 
jtiaii (//iiutj/fite), to think As anj^a, other, is chang^ed to /IXXarj so 
Manj/e, I tiunk, to II ii. 39 0q(r*i» «r* ejKfXXci/ In* 

re trrovax^e re 'I'limt re lofl Aamun, * he sti]] thought to lay suiTer- 
lUgs OH Trojans and (ireek-i ’ if. xxitt. 644 . fifXXar dijiwpijireffftii 
ile^ov, • thm thhikt'bt thou wonldst httvo stnjipcd »te of tlie pri^e ' 
Ol xiii. 293 oifK Sp’ ififXXfr X^ir, 'did you not think of 

stopping i’ I, e urero you not going stop? Or agaiu in such 

phrases ns 1/ ii 3 b, rX ou TfXnrccr^ai ?p(XXob, 'the',e things urere 
not meant to be wcomjilislu'iV htorally, these things did not mean 
to ho noeomplishetl Tims pAXo nos used of things that irero 
likely to he, iw if these things themselves meant or intended to be 
or not to he , and, the orijpnal meaning being foigotten, fiiXXw 
came to be n mere auxiliary expressing probability. MAX« and 
fiDAoftai, in tbe sense of ‘ to hesitate,* arc equally explained by the 
Sanskrit man, to think or conwder. In Old Norse the fatnro is 
Ukewise formed by mm, to mean, 



t L<>\r:h 


‘Jill 


In (iitlliu' tlii'iv 1*' <1 vt'il* ti» iimnisli 

IMI'ff'ijfi* It .l‘t f»ill<»us 

11 Hiul rbllal 

(]iL iiir wliMii itiwviKiliHM 

U ^ }UH hI" tut ’I u i tin iltlji 


It 


llil*'*! tiil — 

'riii' Mibjnnclivi* uf tlir 

lull I tli'ib \\,\ 
Uiis-iMlMri k ill iluit \ 

ihi*? 1 (loili 

ThiK is U'(lnml in Anjj'In-Hnx^ni io 




na , 1 

ihu 1 tKilf i]i 
lias 1 iltJrnin 


SiiiUiilir 

riiii ii 


ill i 

IK'IM hUwI 


IU .1 -v-tlo 

ni I i' lion 

itive : 

ni’i-i'-flr 

noi-i (lull 

111 1 <lf* 

lui-c dull 


lILl-t. dull 


Li't UH now look to tlio auxiliary verl* (h, in 
A.nglo-»Saxon 


Siniiular 

ritiril 

dide 

iluliin 

didcst 

didon 

dide 

didon 


If wf* liad only the An^lo-Saxon preterite nemln 
and the Anglo-Saxon f/ide, the identity of the de in 
tiemle with dide would not be very apparent But 
here you will perceive the advantage which Gothic 
has over all other Teutonic dialects for the purposes 
of grannnatical comparison and analyeis. It is in 
Gothic, and in Gothic in the plural only, that the full 
auxiliary <Mdvmt dMun, has been preserved. 
In the Gothic singnlar noaukt, nasid^s, msida stand 
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ior noKHU’<hh^ wtHuUiUi Thu Hsiiuo ctiii- 

tr.ictimi lm« tdkcii ])lci(‘u iii Aiif'lo-Sflxon, not only in 
tlm Hini'nliU' Imi in tliu ^diiral also Yet suoli Ih the 
Huiiiluiity holwfun Gntlue aiul Anf^lo-iSaxon that we 
(’sitiiiol (loulit tlu'ii {iictiTitea having lieon foiineil on 
llu' Winn* lawi If thei’u he any tiutli lu iiulnotivo 
rudSonin}^, Hioie imiht huvo lieeii an orij^inul Aiiglo- 
jjrietca’Uc^"” — 

VImiaI 

III i 0 ilMr iipi-t* ilidon 

iLPi a clulcst ikci e-iUdon 

111 I ilidi' iipi-o rtuloii 

An‘l as m »hviii<lleil ilown to wrmh, ho neml<> 

would, in imulern English, hccnine nm'd. The d of 
ilie tluu’ofore, which changes I love into 

/ hval ia originally the auxiliary verb to c/o, and 1 
Join'd is the same as T lone did, or 1 did lone. In 
Bnglish ilialoctH, as, for inatance, in the Dorset 
{liuluot, oveiy jnoteiito, if it oxpi esses a lasting or 
repeated notion, is funned by I did^'^, and a distinction 
ifi thus ostablisheil hutveeu "o died eestcrdae,’ and 
‘ the voice difl die by scores though originally died 
is the suine as die did. 

It iiiiglit fie asked, however, very properly, how 
did itselfi nr the AnglO'Baxon dkh% was formed, and 
hnw it njctaved the meaning of a preterite. In dide 
the final de is not a termination, but it is tbe root, 
and the fimt syllable di is a rnduplication of the root. 
The fact being tlwit all preterites of old, or, as they 
are called, strong verbs, were formed as in Greek and 

** Bopp, OiMfi^inrativo Oraunman’, § 62 Q> QrJnua, Cfevmmi 

Miif, fl. 848. 

^ Bame0, Vorutehire Dit^ p. 30 , 
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S.njsLiit liv luc.nis <it* u“(lu])luaiuiii, iiihmliuitiuji 
i«u iniiinpiil humus iiv wliicli inots wen* 

\Mtli 4 i Aoilitil «‘li.ii*iU*ki *■* Tlif mot rA* m 
Kt\on Is tluj .-.(Uu* ,'|s tlu‘ I'nnt tin- ni tithimt 
111 (iiock, and tlu* Sjiiskiit mot dhu in thfdfutihi 
An‘;l<»"S.iKon didv would tlit'iot’ou* I'oiu-ijtond to 
SaiHlviil daifitoiu I ]»l«U'id 
Now, in this iiiaiiiu*!', tlu* wlioli', or uimi'K tlu‘ 
w hole, <>r.iin)mitic*id tiauiewoilv ol tJie Aiyiui oj Jjido 
Kmoj'tMii liUi<(Uiio(S liriN heeii tiiiced hailr tf* tuioiiifd 
independent w'oids, and ev*‘u the sligliti'st ohunoes 
whieli lit Jiirft sfoiit seem so jii)sti lions, sin Ii as jltof 
into /('</, or I find into I puimK liii've lietai full) 
iieeoiinted for 'I’his is what is ealled eompar.itive 
^launuar, ov a heieutitii aual}sis of all tho ioiiual 
eleiiKiiits ol'a jireeeded hy a uunpitusini of 

all tlie varieties wliieli one and the saino form has 
assumed in tho uumeious dialects of the Aryan family 
'fhe most inii»ort.iut dialects for this purjinse tiru 
Haiihkiit, (Ireok, Jjatm, iiiul (iothic , hut in inuiiy 
eases Zend, or Celtic, or yluvinuu diidcots coino in to 
lliiuw an unexpci ted light on forms imintelhgible hi 
any of tlu* four primiptil dialects, 'fho result of 
Mieh ti w’ork as Bopps Coni'inuvtivr itnnnni^n' t»f the 
Aiym languages may }«• sunimal u]; in a tew words, 
Tlu* whole framework of grammar— the eleiueiitfi of 
derivation, declensioii, uiitl conjugation— had heconm 
settled betbie the soparatiou of the Aryan family. 
Hence the broiul outlines of grammar, in Sanskrit, 
Gieek, Latin, Gothic, and the icst, arc in reality the 
same ; and the apparent differences can be explained 
by phonetic comiptioiii, which is determined by tho 


See M. U 'a Zetter on lha Tmtma Zmguagett pp 44, 46. 
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lilumctU* iK’culuivitwh of each nation On tlio whole* 
tin* liistory of fill the An m laiignajies jk nothing hut 
u gradual jnoepss of clivay After tlio giammatical 
tenniufdioiia of all tlii'se liinguagch huvo been traced 
hack to then moat ])riniitivo fonn, it w posssible, in 
many instanecH, to doteruiine their original meaning, 
Tliia, however, ran ho done hy mean'! of induction 
only , tunl the period during which, as in the Pro- 
v(‘n^’al (ht' WM the eonipoucnt olementa of the old 
Aryan granunm mainttunod a soparato existence in 
the hinguage and the miinl of the Aryans, had closed 
before Sanskrit wis Sanskrit or Greek Greek. Tliat 
lher(* nas suoh a period we can doubt as little as wo 
iHin doubt the real existence of tern forests previous 
to the formation of our coal fields. We can do oven 
more Supiiose we hud no lemnants of Latin ; aup- 
pose thn very existence of Home and of Latin were 
unknown to us ; wo might still prove, on the evidence 
of the six Boinance dialects, that there must Iiave 
Ih'cu a time when these dialects formed the language 
f»f a sniatl sottlcmenl ; nay, by collecting the words 
winch all these dialects share in common, we might 
to a curtain extent reconstnict the original language, 
and <lr.iw a sketch of the state of civilisation, as 
reflected hy these common words. The same can bo 
done if wo compare Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Geltic, and Slavonic. The words which have as 
nearly as ])o.ssihlo the same form and meaning in all 
the languages must have existed before the people, who 
afterwards fonuod the prominent nationalitieB of the 
Aryan family, sopai'ated ; and, if carefully interpreted, 
tliey, too, will seiwe as evidence as to the state of 
civilisation attained by the Aryans before they* left 
their ootamon home. It can be proved by the evi- 
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flt'MH' ui Hwit. l«*l'ojj* ♦}»'» M'j-.MiitKHi t)u‘ 

Aiv.iik l(il tlir lifr of ijifi’juiltmal mHiiiids .i HlV 

hiuli T.<( itu.s <k“'(*iil)(‘s (l»at. of tlio jiiK'ioiit (loi mans 
Tln'V know tlm ,iits of jilouoliiiio, of nmkmt; I'osnK of 
liuiltUno aliips, of w.iviuo' .iml of crt'ctin;; 

llu'.Y 1 itid ('oiiiiti'd ut least its fai a'^ oiu* 
Inimlri'tl They hud domosta .tied tho nntst im|n>it!ntt 
iiiniHitls, the (ow, the {mise, tlu> slu‘e|i, the tlo^ , they 
wei<* iicqiiaiiitetl suth th<‘ iiioht nseful uiet.ilh, aiul 
aimed witli non liatthets, vvlKthei foi javieefn! or 
wailike |UU’|Mts{‘H. They h.id leeoj^nised the bonds 
of hh lod and the hoiids td' maiiiaoo, they tolliovud 
tlieir leadeiK and kin^H, and the distiiielion hetwoeii 
riolit tmd wroiijf was hxed liy laws and (ustoniH. 
Tiny weie inipreSHOti with tlie idea of a Divine Ilemiy. 
and they iiivttked it hy various namt's. All this, as T 
said, null Im proved by tin* evidenee (d' lano'uaffe. Foi 
if yon find tluit lanwiiai-eH like Clreek, Jjatin, Gidhie, 
Celtic, or Slavtinie, widish, after tlieir first hcjisum- 
liou, liave had hut little contact with Simskiit, have 
the same word, for instance, for fmr which exists in 
Sanskrit, this is proof absolute that iron was known 
}H‘evioiis to the Aryan separation Now, imt is «?,\ 
in Gathif, and (ff/as in Sanskrit, a wunl winch, as it 
could not have been borrowed by the IndiatiK from 
the Gormans or by the Germans ftoin the Indians, 
must have existed previous to their separation, We, 
could not find the same name for huitse in Siiusluit, 
Greek, Ijatin, Slavonic, and Celtic*®, unlesw houses 
had lieen known before the separation of these dia- 
lects. In this manner a Idstoiy of Aryan civilisation 
has been written fiom the archives of language, 


S&UBk. dma; Or. Lat Slav, dmu; Cdt dtdnA. 
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stretchuif/ buck to times fiiv boy(ni(l tliu reuch of au)' 
(lixiimioutary liistj iry 

The very mime of Anjit boloiijis to this liistory, 
iiiul I sbull ik'voti} the rest of this lecture to tracing 
the origin and grsidiifil Hi)r(‘adiug of tins old woid. 
I had intended to include, in to*day’s lecture, a sliort 
account of Cinnimrttiiw w/tholmjjj, a Imuich of our 
sfieuee wducli renUiroh tlio original Ibvni uud meaning 
of dee.iyed woido by tlie saino means by wluch coni- 
pauitive guiiiiniai* rccoveis the original fonn and 
nu'umug of lerminations. But iny time is too limited , 
and, us I Iiavo been asked rejieatedly why [ applied 
the nuino oi' Avjfun to that family of language which 
we have just exurjiiiujd, E lljol that I am bound to give 
an nnswer. 

Arifit ih a Hanskrit word, ana in the later Sanskrit 
it means nohlf, of a tjood fiimtly It was, however, 
(jrigiually a national name, and. we see traces of it 
as late as the law-book of the Mnavas, where India 
is still called Aryu-'Amt'ta, the abode of the Aryas^^, 
In the old Sanskrit, in the hymns of the Veda, d/rya 
(KMUUH Irecpiontly as a national name and as a name 
of honour, eoirnirifing the worshippers of the gods 
of the Brahmans, as opposed to their enemies, who 
are callctl in the Veda Dmyus. Thus one of the 
gods, Intlnu who, lu some respects, answers to the 
(ireek 2 ouh, is invoke*! in the following words {Rig- 
veda, i. 67, 8) . ‘ Know thou Uio iryas, 0 Indra, 
and they who are Dasyiw , punish the lawless, and 
deliver thorn unto thy servant ! Be tlion the mighty 


* See Ml AL'fl imsay on CooijiafaUve MyGna^ogy. Oxford Esstivs, 
1866. '• 

*» Ary#rfahiiml and Aiymlosa are used in tho aamo (mm. 
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hclpoi ot tin* wurslimjinf., .iinl 1 will piani* .ill tlic-i* 

thv tin* ll’istivals' 

I * 

111 llif* laliT (Inoin.itii* litHatimj «it' tin* Vt’ilii* 
till* iifiitK* of AiWi ii> iliHlimlly sipjirMinif'iti f| tn tlw 

iiist tim'd ciisti'M- -tlid flviihiiiaiu, Ksli!ttri>.is, Vui- 
(([ipirti'il to till* ililirtll, oi till KArh'.ik 111 

t\\i' S<it>ii>ntfn( -Jliuilimfint it is Liiil down distiiu'tly 
‘Aiyus iiiv only (ho IlMlniiiiiis, tlio Ksiiatrjjtis, tmd 
Viiii>\as, toi' tlioy all' oilnililod li* tin* s.ievifi<'i's. 
Tln'y sliall not speak witli ovoiylrndj, Imt oiilv witli 
tlio r>i'tdaiian, the Kshaiiiyn, and the Yaisya If 
thi'Y sliuiild fall into a roiiveiNiliou with a Huiliii, 
lut them siiy to another num, “Tell this Sudni so.” 
Tiiis is the iaw. 


ill the Atharru-mhi (iv. 20, -1 , xix 02, 1) I'Xpies- 
slons Ocelli* such us, ‘wchio .dl tlihifjfs, wlictlicr Siuh.t 
or Aiyti/ when* Sftdra .ind Ary.i aio meant to expiess 
the w hole of mankind. 


This word dryo wdth a long d is derived from 
mv/u with a short o, and this uume uryn is applied in 
the later Saiiskiit to a Vaisya, or a iiiomher of the 
third caste What is chilled the thiul class irmst 
originally have constitut<*d the laige majority of the 
Bndimaiiic society, for all who weie not soldiers or 
priests weio Vaisyus. We may well imdorstand, 
therotbro, how a name, originally applied to the cul- 
tivators of the soil and householders, should in time 
liuvo liecome the general name of all Aryana***. Why 


" PAi^w, hi. 1. 103. 

^ lu one of the Vptlas, arya with a short a is used like drj/a, os 
opposed to Sfdrlra. For wo renil ( I'B/’iS'miA xx. 17) • Whatever 
SID we have oommittod in the village^ in the forest, in the home, 
in ^e opes air, against a ETAdiUf against an Ai^a— 'diou art our 
deliveraneft' 
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llu> hoiiHoholik'i'H called unjit ih a (|uoRtioii winch 
wtnild ttffi’y \w lt)o lu\ ai jwesont. T can only fitate 
tlinl llu5 otymolof'ical .sifrnitluation of Ary a seems to he, 
‘one who plouj^hs oi (ills,’ anil that it is connected 
with the root of <mm‘ The Ai vans would seem to 

A' 

have chosen this iiiuuo for theiiiselvos as opposed to 
the iKmaidic iiices, tliv Ttiyankins, whoso original umne 
Tiim implies the bwittness of'thi* horseman. 

Tn India, as we stiw, the name of Aiya, as a national 
name, fell into oblivion in lator times, and was pre- 
seived only in the term Aryiivarta, the abode of the 
Avynus. Ihit it was mow faithfully preserved by 
the ZorouHtriims who migrated from India to the 


north-west, and whoso religion has been preserved 
to UH in the ZL'mhAuei4<u though in fragments only, 
l^ow A h'tf a in Zend means voiiendde, and is at the 
same thno the name of the peoplo®\ In the first 
chapter of the Vtniduhnl, where Ahuramazda explains 
to Zarathustra the oider in which he created the 
earth, sixteen countries m’C mentioned, each, when 
created by Ahuinmazda, being pine and perfect; 
hilt oach being tainted in turn hy Angro mainyns or 
Ahrimnn, Now the first of these countries is called 
Awjunnti vavjd, Arianim semen, the Aryan seed, and 
its position is supposed to have been as fai’ east as the 
western slopes of* the Bohn tag and Mustag, near the 
sources of tho Oxua and Yaxartes, the highest eleva- 
tion of Centml A6ia^^ jBVom this country, which is 
culled their seed, tho Aryans, according to their own 
tmditions, advanced towards the south and west, and 
in the Zend-Avesta, the whole extent of country occu- 
pied by the Aryans is likewise called Airyd. A line 


“ J^Wib iB.ga6. 


" Laesen, Jnd, ifft. b I a. 6, 
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ihiiwti IViiii) Imliu the .md Ceiu- 

(asut* ludmis in tlu* I'liht, tullnwinj* lu tlio imilli lln* 

iliK'itiou iujtwiM'ii IIk* (I.Mis aud YiiMHh'-' ", tlieit 

uiimnij* JiltHifi llu‘ So.i, ho jh ti> inrludt* 

Hud flieii tiiriiiii^ Hnitli-iMr.t on 

tlio lioidois of Nkoii, Alia (i v Ifiiiiii), nnd tlic 
t'oniitjus waslu'd )i> the JCt>iii»n<lius tiiid AiiudiotiiK, 
umiid indiwito tlio "onei’al lioii/ou of thn Zoio.is- 
tium woild. It iiould lx wImI i.s c»llt'd in tlio 
fmitli o.inlo of the Ynslit of Alitln.i, ' tin* wliole 
Mjuiei* of Aria/ (totnui Ai'i,e 

sitnm)“^ ()J^J^u^ed to tlie AiVitii wo iind in the 
Zciul-Avohtii the non-An an coiintiios (.inaiiyiio 
dmnlu1.v6)“’, and liaces <»f tliif! name aie found in 
the ’A»'«/n(h<«, a peojdo and town on the liontieiM 
of Hyreumii‘“". (heck geograpUern m-o the name of 
Anana in a wider sense oven than the 
All the country between the Indian Ocean in the 
Kiuth and tho Indus in the east, the Hindu-kush and 
IW’opaniiaus in tho north, the Caspian gates, Knra- 
niunia, and the mouth of the I’ersian gulf in tlie west, 
is included by Strabo (xv 2) luider the name of 
Ariuua; and llactria is thus called by him ‘the 

Ptolvmy kituwtf ’ApulKai, nmr tlie month (»f tin* Vu\iuU'^. 
I'tol \i U; Lasii’ii, / c i. fi 

’’’ Bnriiuuf, T(diia, Notes, 61 lii tlio shuic heiiiie tho 

the oxpi onion, Atyiin piu^inco, ‘uirjanani (lmj>unum’ 
}{Cii pior, or daiiih&\o.* ptoviiivias Amnui Burtiutif, 

442, nndA^oten,p 70 

^ Buraoiif, Ttvlm, Notes, ]» 62 

■* Strabo, xi 7, U, Pliny, i/irf Afrf. vi 19, Ptol vL 2, De 
Saoy, Mimirei mr (Uverm *h la i*mt, p 18 ; IjUSM'n, 

IiuluKht JUeri&umsiundtf i. 6. 

* Stndio^ 3U Uj Burnon^ JTrfno, Notes^p. 110 ‘In nuotlier 
place Bratostheaca is dted as describing tlie wcBtem bovmlaiy tu tie 
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tiriKinioiit of tlio wlioli* of Aiiana/ As tlio Zorous- 
triaii religion npiead wt’.stwai’<l, TVsiu, Elyinais, and 
MetUii all elaiincd for thouihelvcK tlie Aryan title 
ilolltiiiicurt, who w*roti‘ before Jlciodotus, hiiows of 
Aria as a uuiue of Poisi.i^' Herodotus (vii, 02) 
atiests that Uiu Medians called thoinsolves Arii; and 
even for Alioj>at<‘ii(‘, tlio iiortheriinuwt part of Media, 
the iiuiHo of Ariunia (not Aria) has been preserved 
by Htepbannw llyzuntinus As to Elyniais its name 
lias been derived from A a siipi>osed c(>miptioii 
of Ao'i/t/mu The J’orsians, Medians, Bactiiaiis, and 
►Sogdiaufi all spoke, as late as the time of Strabo ”, 
U(*aiiy the same language, and we may well under- 
Hlaiid, therofove, that they should have claimed for 
lliemHelves one eummon name, in opposition to the 
liostile tribes of Timui 

That Arf/tin was used as a title of honour in the 
Pershui einpiie is clearly shown hy the eiinoifbrm 
inseriptioiia of JUarius. Ho rails himself and 
An}ju-^i hiti'iu m Aryan and of Aryan descent; and 
Ahiiraiinusda, or, us he is called by Darius, Aura- 
mazda» is rendered in the Turanian translation of 
the iuMcriptiou of Hehistuu, ‘ the god of the Aryans,' 


ti liiw ^]>aTatiii^ Purtliic'ua frani ^^fudiar, and Kaniiunia from Para?' 
takem* and Puisia, tliua taking in Ye/fl and Kemiaii, bnt exohidiug 
Fuis’ — -WiltiOtt, Arittttn antiqua, jj 120. 

Ili'Ikiiiictia, fmgni }(iG, cd MuUor, *Apio Titpotit^ 

Joaf'ldi Mtlllei, Joumtl Anialiquf, 1839, p. 298 Lauren, I c 
ill i^’oiiitliid the Ifllant of Genesis JfSlanffea Asi4xtiijiueH,i p Q 23 

lu the ttiuctfnru) iiisoii|itioiis which rcpieacnt the pronunoiation of 
i’eraioo midei the Aehajmenian dynasty, the letter I is wanting 
altogether. In the naincs of Babylon and Arbela it ia replaced 
by f riitj I Appeal however, in the Siasaanian inamiptiona, whe^e 
both Aildn and An jin, Aiiildu and Anirdn oecur 

** Hecien, Ideen^ Lp. 387 d/idyXeorret vapi ptKp6ii. Btrabo,p. 1 064. 
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jri 

Alaiiv liif^tui'K ill iiniiu's <>t* tlu* IN'isluih fnnlniM th«* 
‘‘.mu* (‘h‘nii*iit Th(* of is 

in tht' iiisriifHnijs AiiV'.tiitmiia, ilw' (Jici'lv 

Ai itit'itjiiiwa (ILi'ituI VII. !)0) Aiinlnir/ iiu‘.s (i !■ 
Kiu‘i|^oti-s). Aviittii.iiu's (i i‘ JCumt'iii's), Arioniiodds, 
iiU show tliv Mint* “ 

Aliinil ilic KHiia tiiiu' *H t lu'sM ius(‘ii|!tiniis. b'uiliniias, 
.1 jiiipil of Aiisiotli*, /H ijuoti'il 1)V l>jujjiiM‘nis, xppiifj, 
of ‘tlic* Muoi mill the wlmli' Aumi nii'o”, ovidouth 

' J Ip 

iiHiiiif An.iii 111 tlu* H.«n(> smsi* in vluVli i\u' Xvatf- 

1 

hpokv oI'MIm* whole of Alia.' 

And vvliuii after yoais of foreign iiimimoji jiud 
oeiinjJiition, iom* (loain niidei flie Mvlitio tif (ha 

Sasi-iiliiJinH to In* a imlioiud knij'doui, we lind tlie new 
iiatiomd kliios, the woihhi|f{ieiH of Alo^^dutiis, (ulline 
tluMiHelves, ill the iu'«ei i|i1 ioiw doc iiduneil hy 1 )eSiU*y 
‘ Kiiigti(tf the Ary.iii ami im-Aryiiii laees;' In IVIiIevi, 
J/'^hl t'O Aiiinhi, ill Gieek, ’Ayadi'w <iot ’Aw»^ihiw 
T he modem name of Iiin foi l*(*risia ^till keejn up 
tlio memory of this aneiont title. 

In the name of Avint'ith the Kiiiu* element of 
has lieeii supposed to exist The iwime of Anueuia, 

One of the Meilmii elaiHs U eulleil ^^Meh nuy he 

iirj/ajiuiitu. Herwl i. 101 

^ Mtiyocr 8^ Ktu nav To\p(tQv yivo^^ in jctil rouro ypaffm i <il 

TUTTOV, oi fif xrcXoSffi to voTjfriv Sjrav jcia to iJitcu/mi'oe/ of 

tj fitip ayaSov Kai Miioya kukov $ Ktu tnciffop gt/iu rovrui'f 
ivkfvt 'kiy^iv OiT0( ti oIp zeal £iorai ftcrti rijp ddtrfrpirov 0iViv 
vupmii^ ifotavirt riji/ rfiv jc^eettowv, tiji fteV t&i^ 

’Ofo/xatrBj}, r^f ti tiv ivp^ijxuwoi^ ^l)atna«tiub, Qutrdmif^ ik jironU 

jmnHjftmy al Kupp^ 1826, cap 125, p 384 
® De Saey, iftwiow, p. 47 , Lassen, Ind Alt i 8 
Bmnoul^ Toffna, Notes, \\ 107* Spiegel, Mtraye znr mryl 
Spreu^f i 81 Anquetil had no nuthonty fur taking the Zend 
airyeman for Armenia. 
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lujwovoi\ tloea luii (rcui* in Zond, uml tlio ntune 
Anulitti, wliieli is nsc'd tor Armenia in the cuueil'orin 


iiiKcrilitioiiH, is nf doubtful et/yinology®*. In the 
language of Ainienin, art is used in the widest soiLse 
for Ar}Hu or Iriiiiiau; ii means also brave, and w 
applied more ospeoially to the Modiaus'^®. The word 
(U'lfU, tlierefons tlu)Hgli not contained in the name 
of Aniumia, can ))(* jirovcd to have existed in the 
Anueuiuu Iuumuuuo us a national and liononmbk 

C3 O 


name. 


West of Armenia, on the borders of the Cas2)ian 
Sesi, \v() ihul the ancient name of Alhoma. The 
Armenians call the Alhauiaus Agkovan, and as gh in 
Anumiun stands for v' or ?, it kis been conjectured 
by Kore, that in Aglumtu also the name of Aria is 
contained. This seems doubtM But in the valleys 
of the CttuciisuH we meet with an Aryan race speak- 
ing an Aryan language, the Os of Ossetin, and they 
cull tliemselves Iron 

Along the Caspian, and in the country washed by 


ikteluut -liOHS lib i cup 3, col 20) that the Clwlilro 

imiaiilmht icudiTii the Mini of Jnmiah by Har Mbit, aud as the 
sttinc coHutry w cttlled Jliiijas hy Nicolaus Damascenus, he infers 
that tho liist syllalilt* is the Semitic Har, a moWtaiu (see Itavrliu- 

Son’M (7/fte'trti iff H. Y ) 

Lasbiiij ImL AH u 8, mte Arii^ aho ia tiaed in Aimemau 
tlio name of thu Medians wud hati Ijeeii refeired by Jos* Mullei 
tu Aiyaka m a uuivu' of ileiha. Jvutii. Ah 1839, p 298 If, aa 
Qiiuttoiii^ro feayi^, ari aud anuri are used in Anueniau for Mcdinua 
aud I'oisiuus, this can only ho iwrihed to a uiigaiidoifitandmg', nud 
must be u ])hrflSo of later date 

Sjbgieij, Oasetie p 896 Soylax oikI Apollodoius 

mention Apiot and Afitnvutf south of the CaucasuK* Pictet^ 
p* 6? 5 ScyhiX, Pmp p. 213, ed Klmi^en, Apollodm diUiotk p, 483, 

ed Hoyuo* 



\uv 


Ihr (Kiw iiiul Viixavt(s, Aiv'Jiii sitiil 

■m' t 

wi'iv lor TJidijiflt t]«* 

K‘Ulii)U lirtwi'fii Ai\niis itml TiiiituLnih vwis 
{Util t.limiHlit]ioioA\i‘UM'iinliiinaI\v'.iirtl>t‘{.w« cu tlirnu.is 
wolf.nii fn»m tlic /^n*a< fin Shtthmumh, 

it ilocs iidt follow that iill t]((» iioiii.irl i.u'O'* wild 



lilotnl iiuil Tui\.isi I'lDil Ills di'si'i'itdaiit’', who 

u*]>UM*id. tlu‘ Tiuaiiniiis, an* dis-tHlud in tlio hiK*i 
< |ii(‘ poi'iiis of [iidiii as ciusi'd ,iitd ilojUiM'd of tluit 


iiilieiitaiu‘i‘ 111 Tiidia , hut iii tiu* Vodas Tmviisi is 


ri‘pV{‘Si‘iiti.*d as w'oiHlii}i|iino Aiy.iii j*od‘ Kvt*ii iii 
flu* Slialiiuiijii’li, IVisiau lioioos oo o\i*i fo fUt' 
Tiuaiiiaiis mid load flicm aojuiisi. h.iu, vor\ iniiiU as 
( VuiolaiLiis U'd fclu* Saiiiniti's .i^'iinist lioim* Wo uiay 
thus iiiuloi’sfimd w'hy so iitany Tmaniau m Nivfhiaii 
nmiic's, iiioiitiunod hy (hook w’litois, should show' 
ovidont tracos of Aiymioiigiii wms tho IVisiuii 

uauio for /m»/* 6 c’, mill iii tho Soythiiiii iiaiiios •ipnhuUt, 
Ah}nil.or^t, and w'o oaii luiidly fill to 

iwoguisu tho s.mio olomont Even the iiaiiu* of tho 


jVsjnisimi iiiountniiis, jducod hy Ptoieuiy iu Stytlii<i, 
ludicates a siniihir origin Nor is tlio word Aiya 
uiikuowu boyoiid the Oxus. There is a i)eo|de ealloil 
Ai'uti {f “ another ealled J A king of tho 
Hcythimis, at the time of Darius, w'us eulleil ulrufyihw. 
A euuteinpoiury of Xei’xo.s is known hy the n,aue ol 



“ ftuniuuf, Yaim, Noten, p 106 
Ptohtnjr, \5 2, and vi. 14 Thm* aru ’Am/a4»ent on the fritntieni 
Ilf Hylmtia. Stnubo, Ili 7, Pliny, Kat. *Vat. vl 19 
® On Arimiwpi and Aramiet, ai» Bumouf, Tama, Notw, p 105 , 
Pliny, w 9. 

T 
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iiu(\ Hp(tr(/(fpifh(‘ii sPeniH 1o liavc HOWie eonneciioR 
witli tlio Sanskrit- aiynyapat), lor«l of heaven 

Wo have tlnw liacetltlie iinnie of A)yn froniTiMViii 
to the \ve?it, fnnn AryAvart.i to Ariana, 

M<'(lia, inovo ilouhtfully to Armenia and Albania, to 
the froii in the tianeasiiH, and to Homo of the nomful 
tribes in Tiaiisoxiana. As wo appioach Enropo the 
I races (»f this niinie gi’ow fiiiiiter, yet tliey are not 
altofietln'r lost 

CJ 

Twt» roads wore opened to the Aryans of Asia in 
llioir westward niigrations. Ono through Ohorasaii “ 
to the uortli, thunigh what is now called Russia, and 
thence to the shores of tho Black Sea and TJirace. 
Another from Arinonia, across the Caucasus or across 
the Black iSoa to Northoxn Creece, and along the 
Danube to Oonnany. Now on the fonner road the 
Aryans left a trace of their migrations in the old name 
of Thm(*ti, wliich was Ariit^i on the latter we meet in 
tho eastoni part of Grenuany, near tho Vistula, with 
a QormiiU tribe called Aril And as in Persia we 
found many pinpor names in wliich Ari/ci formed an 
important ingi*pdient, so we find again in German 
history names such as Ariovistiis^^. 

Thcmgli we look in vain for any traces of this old 
iiaiiitnal name among tho Greeks and Romans, some 
seholaiM bidieve that it may have been preserved in 
the extreiiio west of the Aryan migrations, in the very 
nonu* of b'duml. The common etymology of Enn is 


** Qainzrtm in tlii* Zeud*Av(>flta, XIvAroama hi the insoriiitifni^ of 

Diiiius 

*' Rtopliiinus Bjvnntinus 

** Urtmiii, jSecliMlerihvmr, « 292, traces Aiii end AiiovistuB 
back to the Ootliic hatjif iinny If this etymology ho right, this port 
of our aigument must ho ^ven up. 
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tliilt it UHS'tiis ‘ isl.ind of tlu* ivrst,’ oi liitid uJ‘ 

fli(‘ hU''tti liilt ihif* is rltiii’lv jjf 

hstht widi ifuaul to thcMioml iMii'tiun «it‘ tlic wsiid 
Till* old imiiii' of In-j.md Js Hm* iii tin* jmmjiiiitin', 
iiiorc H'ct'utU kw'K' It IS only In tlu* oMujin* 
tltiit llio iiiKtl n a{»|i(s'ns, ns in K.itin voids MJcdi ,w 
ivs/oooA Knn tlioiotoK* hns lit'on i*\j)l,'din.'il 
.ts {( dt'iivati\(' of /iV nr AV/, s.iiil to In* tin* tiiudont 
nnuii* of the liisii (.Vlls im ]iiL‘*.i*m‘tl in tlu* Auolo- 
Savon name of ||n*u lountiy, Itrhnu}". And it is 
nmiutiiiiiecl l^y (VRi*illy, llioujjh «U*uk'i1 ]i\ th»Lf 

tins r/' jiS X\hvd 111 flisll ill tin* SlMlSt* oi* iiohlt*, Hkt‘ 

thi! iSuiibkiit Orifo^\ 

111 * mfc JtLiuius n iiu lit et la iiiime Ititm iii ot* uiuiMito^ iiulli 
{i.ut |)oiu l^hiu' Zdis*) itii-iuif, insulu unuKutili'^ ijul 
iuttf i itvf) nu\\\i > if iir/o in tlif* miij^ 

Olil Nor^ii* tiat*f Aiij^lu ^siivrti ?^v^ Ii'i'liniaii 

Tlioii^h I stxtv tlu'M* (Ml tilt aiitlnuitj uf 5 f i'JU'Ictt I 

tliniL it Ji^ht t(i luld tlt(^ fulKmiiijf nuU ^ni ntfiimit Jnnh 

^srfiuliiv luH IiikI th(3 to ‘-(•nil lut* — 

The ordinary ivtniie of lielniid, in tho oltb^t Jii-^h M*SS, 
(/ti)fViV, {It)i>Xitfin (lut Thrnntm! h is otuii (Minitdl 

Ik'foio rtjinoliigihiiig uu the \\i}u\ inn^it ti\ to H' its OW (Mtu* 
Jot to Of the nut lent miiiU') of Irehiml '\\hich an* fiouol ui llut^U 
ami Lutiu Mutorn, tlu* \m\y inie wliidi hnin tiiu foimally uprt suit 
irt Ifibcno The iibl of tins fuiu\~JlihtUiHiv--x^ Imnul 
111 the Book of Aiuiasjli^ a Latin of tlu eailj j«nt itf the ninth 
mitorj PioTd th(» wiMie MS wls<i ht«» that « iiamr of tin* 
Insli jH'ople was //?//« which is oln nm 4 y a fl* u\iitnt fioin 
the stem of lltheuiK Now if we reineiuboi that the Old IiihU 
aenhen often piefixed A to iMirJs heginmini with a Mnu‘l (eg. 
h-dhiunkt h-ai^Kitlo, h^eraunstf and that they alao ofti*n 

wrote b foi the v eouBunant (e g* IwheHt /nlnikbSt ci^bu% ; 

if, moreover, we observe that theTiVelsh mul Bivton iiaiue» fur 
Ireland — TtJt/etddoftii /eeriAfft—- pouit to sb Old Celtic name liegin- 
mug with mit", we shall have little difliciilly in giving Ililierh a 

T 2 
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Home of tli(’ ovulonoe lioro collected in tracing the 
ancient naiuo of the Ary<ui lanuly,may hooui doubtful, 

Kiiitctly Littniihcil I'unn, \i/ hvno Tins iii OM Celtic woulil be 
Ji t't I It, Ill'll Fwi f'd the Old ioi iii ut Fmuo was Fi 
us we M'i‘ fiom the (hmhsli inseiijdiuu At Vieu\ IVitieis Ah y 
wlieu lhaiLed hy \i»\>els is iilwayh lu4 m Insh, I vet hi would 
lusMUue innr, mil tlun, the hip»t two viwels imminji tiiyethei, 
ttut [* Ahsiiihitui y in / in tut (oecideiis) m tonmilu ad\eiluiili 
Ktihff (ui, ulmeenleute) Wl) C!i , um aiUmiueicindti jniep iffM(post), 
luUeih uuttm (ijostea), siqiiulem lecte ctmfeio noimini 'W/jwoi 
(ii pnjmli in un^iiln IIiljeuiLe \eihi) euntui iieeuhsittm et meriiliciu), 
'joerpn (oj)jnd Hilieume)^ < t ’ifluf/jwa (noinen iiiHuhii) ap rtolan, 
qtne Ihmmid ueeoinodtutunt lul vueein snum hihetnus, i o* Itienuilts ’ 
— JieusH, Oruituiinfmi Vthka,i p. (17.] Aa icyttuls tlie ilonblo tt, in 
the oblique eases of the ijinitive hetm (e y ) in to Jveiionos as 
the Old lush antfiunUi ‘ immes,’ is to tho Sfo , ndtndu^ Lut iwmtnu, 
The dimbliiJir uf tin* n may peiluips be «hio to the Old Celtio aecent 
Wind thru is the t*t)moloi 4 y of Ivenil ? I ’veiituic to think that it 
uui) (like the Lilt (Ji ^Afo^-ra^) l)o connected witli the Hkr 

iivaru^ 'pOsteiiuiV ' western,’ fcjo the Iiibh des\ WeUh iklm^ ‘ii}{ht,’ 

' Miutli,’ i> the Ski ilaldihm, ‘do\turj* and the Irish dvt (in an-dn)^ 
if it stand fm ‘cast/ is the Skr }nhi% Minteinor,’ 

M Pittet liquids rtoh'iiiy’s ’loufpwa (Ivernia) as coining iieuicst 
to the Old (Jeltte finm of the nume lu (|Uestiun. He further sees iii 
the fiist hjllable wind lie ealls the lush ibh, ‘himl/ Hribc of people/ 
uiul he thinks tlud this ibh may ho connected not only with the 
Vriln- Mil, ‘fainilj/ Imt with the Old Higli-Geimaii eiba, ‘a 
distiiet* lUit, iu.^ordiug to the Ividi pheuetie laws, i6Aa 
would hiL\e ajipeaietl as eh in Old, mbh m Modern-Iiish Secondly, 
the n in aim is u diphtlioiig=Gotlnc tfi, Insli fii, eJe, Ski ft 
Oiinse«|nentlj M and ilM canuot bo identified with dba Thudly, 
theio 1 % no smli woid us ibh in the nom. sing., although it is to 
ho found in O’lltilly’h Dictionary^ along with !us explanation of tlie 
intensive pietix e*-, us ‘noble/ and many other bluiideiw and 
foigcrics The foim ib/t is, no doubt, piodueible, but it is a very 
modern dati\e phnal i*f da, *a descendant* Irish districts were 
often called by the names of the occupying clans These clans w^re 
often called ^leaccndauts (AwJ, M, i) of such an one/ Hence the 
blunder of the Irish lexicographei^~W* S* 
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<iik1 I iiiuc jiomtcM out iiiiks i»t thf 

Hijiin uiiitiJio fli(‘ jMiIiosr n.iiih* (if indiii \Mtii tli*’ 
itiniloih (if ]u'l.niil,uH vcnivt'i tli.iii tlu icst hut 

till' {iJiu(i[i<i! IniKs .ivt' n.)f( Njiiiu’s (if iiiiuititt^, 

|i('ii|il(N, unit iiKinniiiins lisi\«‘ an (‘\tnniiiliuiuy 

vitality, itml they will r(>in4(m wliilt* (mIics, kjiiy(liihi«*, 
illlii llilltolis JKISh .ivviiy IftnnV lui'< tile fillin' lliiliU* 
tii-ikj, and will jni>li.il)Iy it f«»i cvi'r, nliuli uiis 
nivoii to it I)^ tla* (‘iiili< 'it li.ttin .iiul Kdiint' M'ttliMf*, 
.111(1 wlieu*v(‘i’ nc tind the iiaim* of Helm*, \vli(-tli(T in 
W.d.tchiii, which hy the nih,ihif.iijt!i it' called Kiddii 
nia, oi in tlie dialccH of the (lixnis, the lioniaii'ii’h, 
»i the title of tin* Jiojiiancc lanenaois, <>i in the iianif 
of lloiuua, oficcn hy the Arulw to the (rieek'i, and in 
that of Itonniclit, wi> know that aona' thit'adh ivonid 
lead us Ihick to thi' Uoiiu* of Rointiliis .iiid lii'iims, 
the hti'oiioluild of the e.irlic'it WiU'rioi.s of lj.itiuin. 
TIk! mined uby iieav the mouth of tlie Upper ^iih, 
now ufuuilly known hy the iiaiiK* of Nhiiiiid, is c.iUcd 
Aihtir by the Ar.ihit* ^ooeiajthers, and ui Athur ue 
lecogniKn the old luuae of Awsyria, which IHo CasMiis 



tliu Sigma into Tau, Assyria is calk'd Atlnint in tlw' 
inwriptioiis of Daiiiib’’". We hem of battles fought 
on the SutJcdffr, uml we hardly think that thti luittle- 
Held of the Sikhs was nearly the suuio where Alex- 
undei fought the kings of the PenjAb. Rut the 
mmie of tho Sutlvdye is the name of the same 
river m the Ilmnlrm of Alexander, the Sutadru of 
the Indians, imd among tho oldest hymns of tho 
Veila, about 1600 n.c., we find aMvai-^iong referring 


See fiavdinson'R Okmfy, s v. 
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to a bsittlo fought ou thu two bunks of the same 
stvoam 

No tlonbt tliorc is daugor in tnisting to moie 
siniilanty of nuiaes. Grimm imiy be iiglit tiiat the 
Alii of Tiieitna were originally Haul, anil that tlicir 
iiiimo IK uot conuecteil with Aiya But the evidence 
on oithm- side being merely conjectural, this must 
lemaiu an ojjen qiU’Ktit)n. In most cases, however, 
a Htrict oliHia viitioii of the phonetic laws peculiar to 
each laiigungu will remove all uncertainty. Grimm, 
lu hiH History of thr Uernian Lcinguage (p. 228 ), 
inmgmed that lIuriM, the name of Herat in the 
cuneiform insoriptuniK, is connected with Arh, the 
name which, as we saw, Herodotus gives to the Medcs 
This cannot be, for the initial aspimtion in Hanm 
points to a w<trd which in Sanskrit begins ivith s, and 
not with a vowel, like Arya. The following remarks 
will make thi» clearer. 

Hemt is ctillod limit and and the river on 

whicli it stands is called HerM'ud. This river Hcri 


is called by Ptolemy ’Ajoc/w®^, by other writers Av'ius; 
and Aria is the name given to the country between 
Parthia (ParUmwa) in the west, Margiana (Marghnsh) 
in tlie north, Bactria (Balditrish) and Araohosia 
(Ilaranwutisli) in the east, and Draiigiana (Zoraka) 
in the south. This, however, though without the 
initial It, is not Ariana, as described by Strabo, but 
an independent country, forming part of it. It is 
supposed to be the same as the Haraiva (Hariva) of 
the cuneiform iiiscriptionB, though tliis is doubtful. 
But it is mentioned in the Zend-Avesta under the 


W. Ousoley, Ono)a Geog. qf Ebn. HaM Bunionf, Yaina, 

Kotcfit, p. 102. 

** Ptolemy, vi. 17. 
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name of i/o asi tin* sixth couutr\ iumIimI )iy 
Oumizd. Wc c.ui tiMue this iiaiiio witli tlio initial !t 
oven l)(‘yoiul the time of i^oi'ouwtei, 'I'lie a oasti i.uis 
won* a colony from iiorthem Imlia. They had hci'ii 
together for ti time with the people whose saeivd soii^a 
have heon pr<‘soived to us lu the Veda A aeliism 
took ])laco, and the Zoi<«isti'Jtiiis inigiatcd wi'stwMivl to 
Arachosia iuid Persia. In their niiyr.itioiis thev did 

o ^ 

what the Greeks did when they ioiinded new eoloiiieh, 
what the Americans did in foundinj^ new cities. 
They gave to the new cities and to the iiveis along 
wliicli they settled, the names of cities and iiveis 
familiar to them, and leiiiiudnig them of the lucidities 
which they had loft Nmv, as a Peisian /f jioints to 
a Sanskrit ii, Iloi'dj/u would he in Sanskiit 
One of the sacied rivers of India, «i iiver mentioned 
hi the Veda, and famous in the epic poems as the 
river of Ayoclhyfi., one of the earliest capitals of India, 
the modem Awadh or Hamimdu-garhi, has the name 
of Samt/ti, the modem Sutjn^K 

It has been supposed that in the Hftifl-AhtMa sUiuls 

foi kamhetiij aiul that the nommutue not hut 

Ilamhd (Oppertj Jomnal 1831^ p 280) Withmit 

denying the possibility of the corieetueNS of this \iew, which is 
paitially supported hy the aetusativo ridd^/iiJw?, from vuhhij, 
enemy of the DiV'i, theie h no iciisou why Ilaioy Am bhotild not 
he tiiheii for a icgnlai aecHBative of the long tZ in the 

AceusativG heiug duo tu the final nasal (Burnout Ytisna^ Kotrs, 
p 4 103-) This Jlaioyu would bo m the numinative as legulai a 
form as SarcLyu in Sanskrit, nay even mme legulir, us hir&yu, 
would presuppose a Sanskrit ^armyu or from saras 

SarayA occurs also with a long 4, see Wilson, s.v. M Oppcit 
rightly identities the people of Ilaadm with the ipeTo*, not, hko 
Grimm, with tho^pioi 

^ It is derived fiiom a loot ^a/i^ or to gci, to run, from which 
sorai, water, hwitt river, imd Sm*ayUf the proper name of the 


ARYA. 


As CoTiii»tiv(i’Pliilol()gy lias thus tfacai the 
iiiicicHt iiiiiiie fll' Arya ftnin India to Europe, as the 
(irigiiKil title assumed hy the Aryans before they Ml 
their couiiikiu lioine, it is hut natural that it should 
have ten cliascii as the technical term for the fiiniily 
of liuigmifTO which was fomerly designated as Indo- 
Gerinanlc, Indo-Enropcan, Caucasian, or Japhetic. 


river m tlic iiii|)ital of Oiidc; and we imiy conclude witli great 
prtilialiility tliiit tliis Savayii or Saraaju gave tlic name to the river 
i\m or ] bi, luid to the wniiitiy of li/jia or Herat. Anyhow "Apia 
;w An iiimii) of Ikat \m no eoimt'Ctioa with V the namo of fto 
wkkeoiiiitryiiftlioilvyii'i. 
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THIS ('(>NS’I’IT(JJ.1NT ELKMKN'TH dl-’ 


LAN(jn\dl'J 


O IJTl iuialyfiis of some of tho iiomiiuil aiul vin*l)!il 
fowiiaiioiifi in ni IJidn-RmopiMn Kuuily 

of spoecli has taught uh that, how over inyKterlouM aiwl 
('oniplicatecl theso grainm.itiLri 1 fonus «iipcai at fiiht 
sight, they aic in reality the lesiilt of a very pimple 
process. It seems at first almost hopeless to ask 
such cptestioiis as why the achlition of a mere t/ 
should change love picpent into love jkisI, or why tlie 
termination ai in Ereneh, if addcil to ((mn'y should 
convey the idea of love to come. But. once placed 
under the inicroscope of compamtivo grammar, tla'se 
and aU other grammatical fonns assume a very 
diiforeiit and much moie intelligihlc aspect. We 
saw how what we now call terminatiuiis were oiigi- 
nally indeimudent woids. After coalescing with tlio 
words wliich they were intended to modify, they 
were gi'adually reduced to mere syllablo.s and Icttcra, 
unmeaning in themsolvep, yet manifesting their 
former power and independence hy the modification 
Avliich they continue to produce in the meaning of 
the words to which they are appended. Tlie true 
nature of grammatical terminations was first pointed 
out hy a philosopher, who, however wild some of 
his speculations may be, had ceiteinly caught many 
a ^impse of the real life and growth of language; 
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TERMINATIONS 


T jiw«ni Homo Tuok(> Tins is whul hu writos oi 
tt'muuiitioua* — 

‘ For though 1 tlihik I liiivo ^ood reasons to boliovo 
that all tfiiiiiii.itious may likcwsi* be tiaced to tlioir 
rospeotivo oiisiii , suul tliat, ht>wover artiticial they 
may now nj^jieiix to vis, they weie not originally the 
ell'eet ot* iiremeditiiteil aiul dolibunitu <(ytf but separate 
ivords by length ot* time c«>ri'upted and coalcsoing 
with tilt! woidH of which they are now considered 
us the tenninatiouH , yet tins was less likely to be 
Hnsj[iected by o< hoi’s iliid if it had been snspecfcotl, 
thi*y wtndd have hml iimch finthor to travel to tlioir 

V 

journey’s t*nd, and through a mad much more 
emharrassed , as tho (omiption in those languages 
is of nmeh longer standing than in oni’S, and nioiu 
coiiiplox.’ 

Homo Tooko, however, though lie saw rightly 
what road should he followed to track the origin 
of giaiiiJjiatipal tv'mjiimtious, was lumself without 
the iQvjaiis to reach his journey’s end. Most of his 
explanations are quite untenable, and it is curious to 
ulraerve in roAg liishuok, the Diversions ofPurley, 
how u miui of u clear, sliaip, and powerful mind, and 
reasoning uccordinig to sound and correct principles, 
may yet, owing to his detective knowledge of feicts, 
urrive at conclusions directly opposed to trutli. 

When wo liave once seen how grammatical termi- 
nations ai^e to he traced back in the beginning to 
independent wortls, wo have leamt at tlie same time 
that tlie ecanponoiit elements of language, which 
lemaiii in our oi'ucible at tlie end of a complete 


‘ Vivemotui qf JPuriey, p, 190 , 
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j,munmatical aimlybis, au' of t\v«) kinds, iiiunely, 

and liooh ii‘tnohitti'OtiVi>, 

W (3 call rmf or tvil u al whatever, in the w'oi < Is of , my 

laiignago oi family of lanji'iiagvs, c.imiot he rcdiueil 

to a shuplor oi more orighml fonu Ib may ha w.'ll 

to ilhstiate this liy a few exampliy But, iiiste.id 

of taking a niiin}«.‘r of words in Hiiiskiit, Crnvk, and 

Latin, and tracing them hack to their ronum »u eentro, 

it will bo more instriRtive if \\\ hi'gin Avith a root 

Avliieh has been dhscoA’Ciod, and IblloAv it through its 

watideiingK fiom language to language 1 take the 

loot AR, to Avhich T alluded in oui last lecture, as 

111 ? 

the source of the AV'Oidylri/if, and we shall thus, while 
examining its raraificatum, learn at the same time why 
that name Avas diosen hy the agucnltnral nomads, tlie 
aucefetors of the Aiyan race. 

This root All® means to flomflu to ojicii the soil. 
From it AVQ have the Latin ni'-ttre, the Greek m'-umu 
the Irish ar, the Lithuuiiiun or-ti, the Russian ora-tu 
the Gotliic Oi'-jant fcho Anglo-Saxon the niodeni 

English to ear, Shakcspeaie says (Richard 11. in. 2), 
‘to ear the land that has some hope to groAV.' Wo 
lead in Dent, xxi 4, ‘a rough valley Avhich is neither 
eared nor soAvn.’ 

From this we have the name of the plough, or 
the instrument of earing, in Latin, om-lrmni in 
Greek, aro-tron ; hi Bohemian, ora-dlo ; in Lithinmian, 
urUors; in Cornish, aradar; in Welsh, amd^; in 

^ iUt might be traced book to the Sanskrit rout fi, to go (Pott, 
£tipnolo(/iii(^ FovieJmngent t. 218); but for our piesoiit piirposi's 
tlie root AR is sufficient. 

° Jf, as has been supposed, the Oomuh and Welsh voids voro 
comiptions of the Latin ardSmiai they uvuld huAC appealed as 
areuder, mxuod, i^speoUvoly. 
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Old Noiw, iO'Oh' III Old Noiso, howovei', fn'dhr, 
iiiounluj* ovijtiiiully the plough, caino to mean eaimngs 
lu* W'altli , llu‘ ])lough hchig, in early times, the most 
t'HSL'Ulial possoswoii and means of hvoUbood. In the 
Hjiiiie iniiniuir the Liitm luuue for money, ^n'cnnin, was 
deriv(>d from 'Jmvus, rattle, tlic word fee, which is 
now I’cstrii it I'd to the payment made to a doctor or 
lawyer, was in ( )ld Bnglish JH, and in Anglo-Saxon 
/<’ah, nu’iiinug cattle and wealth , foi /f’o/i and Gothic 
/<n7in are really the same word as the Latin p<‘0its, 
the niorlcrn Germuii i<ii7i 

'I’lin uol of ploughing is called ftmtw in Laim ; 
uroftin in Greek • and 1 believe that ((/'dma, too, in the 
Sense, of porfimio, had the same oiigin To derive 
fO’Auiti fiom the root f/f/rd, to smell, is difficult, 
hccaiiho there arc no parallel eases in which an initial 
fjh is dropt in Greek and replaced by a. But ur6ma 
iK'Cura not only in the sense of sweet herbs, but 
likewise in that of field-fniits in general, such as 
barley and others, ’Hie general meaning, therefore, 
of the word may have become mtnoted, like that 
r»f ftpimi, originally eaphrs, and herbs of the field or 
urdmihu particularly those offered at sacrifices, may 
liavo assumed the sense of sweet herbs^ 

A mom primitive fomation of the root ar seems 
to Im the Greek cw, earth, the Sanskrit iVcf, tlie Old 
High-Gennau oro, the Gaelic ire, iriomi. It meant 

* I letiuct H }i;ttrs9 which I cxpiesged iti former editions that 
ytma may luive meant originally the smoll of a ploughed field. 
That the smrfl of a ploujgheil field Tias appreciated by tlie anoionts 
maybe seen from tlm woida of Jacob (Genesis x\vii 8r), ‘the emoll 
of my son is us the smell of a field which the Lord has blessed.* But 
orowrtft meant clearly substances firgt> hefotn it assumed the modem, 
sense of odour. See &mk Thesaurus hy Stephanas, ed. Dido1» b . v , 
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originally the ploughed laud, ufttwaidw ctirtli in 
ceneml. Even tlie word corth, tlio (lotliic iintliK’, 
the Anglo-H.ixou covthv, lauat luive heeii tiiki»u (nigi- 
iiiilly III the* sense of ]jloughe(l or eultivnteil land 
Tlie cleiivative a)‘-uH'»tn/n, fonued lilce 
would naturally have heeii ap[ilu‘d to an} iiuimal lit 
tor |)lo\ighiug and otliei labour m the liohl, whetlu-i 
ox or hoixe, 

As agru'ultuie was the j)nni.i])al liiliuin in tliat 
early state of society when we must suppose iinwt of 
our Aryan words to luivo 1 h*ou formed and applieil to 
their definite ineaniugs, wo may well underistand liow 
a wold which originally meaut this special hind of 
labour was aftenvaids used to signify labour in 
general. Thu moat natural tendency in the guuvtU 
of Avords and of tlieii* meanings w from the special 
to the general: thus reijtn’e and yuhermi'c, Avhiuli 
(ffiginally meant to steer a sliip, toA>k the gentu'al 
sense of governing To etniip, wliich originally was 
to furnish a ship (Erencli and enijidf, from 

nvhifo, sliip), came to mean funiishing in geiieial 
Now in modem Gorman, arheit means simply hhonr; 
(i't'beitscun means industrious. Ju Gothic, too, 
is only used to expre-ss labour and trouble in genei.il 
But in Old Norse, <39^'d/a' means chiefly 'ploutfhiotj. 


® UniUTQ vcuifU'kH justlj that aivlfM coulil nut Li* dtruttl liuiii 
utjutif oil ucconnt of the iljftcicacc in the \owcl'i Hut ho //hi i*' 
a much laoro aneient foimation, niul conaes fioni the lout «/■, which 
ruot, iigain, wioi originally w if (Bctdey, Cri' p 27) 

Fiom tins primitive root ri or ir, wo mu«t derive both the Smwkrit 
irtl or and the Gothic airtha The latter would coiwsptmd to 
tho Sanskrit fUa Tho true meaning of the Simakiit hua never 
hoea diaeovered. Tho Bralimaua explain it us piayer, hub thia it. 
not its original meaning. 
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and iifWwardK laljour in gwicral ; imd llie same wonl 
ill Auglo-Saxfiii, f'ut'foilh ov i’fU'f('dht\ is labour. Of 
I'ourso We iiuj^dit (‘{[iiiilly suiiposo tlml, as hthoinr)’, 
iroui inoiuiiii}' oius wlin Itilionrs in {general, cunio to 
tnbo tU<* spooiiil senso of an ugricnltuial labourer, 
.so fii-bcif, fiDin iiMSiiiin!^ work in genoral, cmuo to 
bo uj)|tli('d, in Old Nor.sc, to the work of jdoughing 
ilut iis the rotit of f'ljhlhi sceniA to lie ii}\ our iii’st 
fXjiltmation is tlio iiioie plausible. Besides, the 
HiinjdiJ ur in Old Norse means ploughing and labour, 
and the Old High-rTcrman art Ims likewise the sense 
of ploughing*’. 

The (Ireok aroiiru and the Latin arviim, a field, 
liuve to 1)(3 ri'femd to the loot ar, to plough. And as 
ploughing was not only one of tho earliest kinds of 
labour, hut nlwi one of the mast pnmitive arts, I have 
no doubt that the Latin (W's, artis, and our own word 
orf, nicaiit oiigiiially the art of all aids, first taught 
to mortals by the goddess of all wisdom, the art of 
cultivating tliu land. In Old High-Qermaii arunii, 
in AngMnxou nr rend, mean simply work; but they, 
loo, must originally have meant the special work of 
ugi-iciilture , and iu tho English errand, and errand- 
hu}/, the Hunie word is still in existence. 

But ur (lid not ouly mean to plough, or to cut 
open tlm Inml ; it was traiisfen^ at a very early 

" Giitnm ihnw nrbeU, Gothic arhaith, Old High-Geinian 
ff /■«/«■(/, Jlodci'ii Uisli-(J«mMn a)heit, diiectly fiom the Gothic 
toyti, heir, hut uiluiits u hdiitionship liptffeou mul the I’oot 
ttijttii, t«» He ult'UtiAcs (tflija with the Slnvunio jwJ, aeivaut, 

«Iave, and «r/Wt with taltola, enirtis, supiMiBing tlwt sous and hehn 
iveie the iii’Bt iiatund ‘diivcs. lie snpposeB even a I'elationship 
r«lW« and the Latin bAor {Qiirmm Dktumary, a. v. 
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tinu' ti) the of il«> sea. oi rowino; Tims 

RiiakoH] leave says — 

AInke till' si'ii m' 1 \i* tiii'iii, winch tlii'\ <i>i iiinl whuimI 
Witli kt>oN 

In Fveneh le (jrKm} }n’6 means tn low oi 

to cut througli the gioen sesr fji a HitDilar jiiannei, 
we Jiiifl that N.iiwkiit ilwives fioin itr llie .siihstau* 
tive ((i'itra, iKit in the souse of a ]iloni;li, Init hi tlii' 
sonao of a laidilor In Anglo-Saxon wo th«l the 
simple form <?/’, the English M(i\ as it wore the 
plough-share of the watei. The Uu'ok also had 
used the root up in the h(»nao of rowing, foi arfh^ 
in Greek is a rower, and thoii woid tfi-Pr-ois mount 
originally a ship with Ihieo oaia, or with throe rows 
of oara®, a triromo. 

This comparison of jiloughing and rowing is of fre- 
quent occurrence in ancient languages. The English 
word ploHijhf the Slavonic phuff, has hoon idi‘ntified 
with die Sanskrit pJav<0\ a ship and with the Greok 
phiont fillip. As the Aryans spoke of a sliip plongli- 
ing the sea, they also spoke of a plough sailing across 
the field ; and thus it was that the same luiines wore 
applied to both". In English dialects, pfovyh or 

' Pott, Stndien aur Myfhologle , « 321 

® Latin Irish /‘um) tor irsmvs, I'lmnrrtiHl Mitli Ifittftus 

Piom ipinjt, ipitrira , and srivinit, hrljiPt* JlfttitiM from 

lodere 

* Of. Bill* life 456, Kciffij SKdipiff, ini*aiis lin\iii;f imi-i 

on Imth aidas. 

*® From Bnnskrit yZa, ‘ of fleet and float 

** Other aimilps ' flwr and tiwri plongli-share, derived by Phitnieh 
from St, hoar A piougli L said b* in* palled a pigh-noho Tlie 
Latin pwea, a ploughed field, is derived fmm /wpw*, Imj?, and 
the German furitdta, fiiwow, is conneeted with faraH, l» 0 !ir The 
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•plolo is still Ufit'tl ill the gciienil sense of wagon or 

eimveyauee^^ 

We niiglit follow the olTshoots of thin root «?• still 
further, hut the uiiinhor of woiils which wo have 
(‘xuiiiiiiGil ill vaiioiis languages will aufhce to show 
what is lueant hy a predicative loot In all these 
wolds iti' is the radical eleiaeiit, all the rest Is inoroly 
foi Illative The root at' is called a predicative root, 
heeauHc ni whatever composition it enters, it jirecli- 
ciitcs one and the hiiiim* conception, whothor of the 
plough, or the iiidder, or the ox, or the field Evon 
in such u word as aHi'ttlc, the predicative power of 
llic rout nr niuy still he peieeivcd, though, of course, 
as it were by nieaiis of a powerful telescope only, 
'riie Urahiuaiis, who call themsolvos drya in India, 
w'cie iiiji more aware of the real origin of this name 
and its connection with ogiTCultiiral labour, than 
the artist who now speaks of hia mi as a divine 
inspiration suspects that the word which he uses 
wms originally applicable only to so primitive an art 
as that of phnigbing. 

We shall now o.xainine another family of words, in 
oitlcr to see hy what process the radical elements of 
vvorils wore fiint discovered. 

hot us take the wonl I'espectable. It is a word of 
Latin, not of Haxon origin. In resjiectabilis we 

Sai)“>tnt viiktf, wolf, fniiii vmkb, to teai, is used for plough (Ruj- 
itfdtf, i 117, 21) Gmheam, cuith'tourci, ih anotliei woid for 
plougli in Snnskiit Gfitliif /lofia, plough ssSaufikiit AoJla, wylf 

Oriinm, Deiitvhe SpiOfJia, tind Kuhn, /Wtsrfie (SitMdlien, vol i 
p. 321 

“ In tho Vnlo of Blaukmoio, a wagon ia called pfowgfij or jp&w, 

and ou/if ^Anglo -Savon ayl) ia used for tirafrwn (Baruca, JDorsei 
p 369). 
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distinguish thy vorh respetiai’e mid the tcrmiiiiitiou 
hilin. We then soparate tlie proHx /■(», which Umvos 
apeotim*, mid we tiace spocfair .is a pai ticiiiiul for- 
mation hack to the Latiu veib siiurrc oi ttjwivi'o, 
meaning' to see, to look. In npetw, agiiiu, wi* dis- 
tmguish between tlio clungeahle termination eve au<l 
the iincliangoable I'enmaiit spcvt which we call the 
root, This root we expect to find in Saiiskiit and the 
otlier Aryan languages ; and so wc do. fn jSmisImt 
the nioie usual form is pus, to see, without the .s'; 
but spai also is found in spnwt, a spy ; in spUiJitn and 
vi-Hpashla, dear, inimilest ; and iii the Vi die a 
guardian. In the Teutonic family we find .spv/idn in 
Old High-German meaning to look, to spy, to ciaiteui- 
jilate ; and spbha, the English spy^* In Greek, the 
root spi'h lias been changed hito she]), which exists 
in skeptomcii, I look, I examine • from wlience 
skejiitikos, an examiner or inquirer; in theological 
language, a aeeptic: and epihkojJOSy an ovciaeer; in 
ecclesiastical language, a bishop. Let us now examine 
the various ramifications of this root. Beghming with 
respectalile, w'e found that it onginally meant u person 
who deserves respecty resped meaning lookiny huvk. 
We pass by common objects or persons without 
noticing them, whereas we turn back to look again 
at tliose which deserve our admiration, our logard, 
our respect. This was the original meaning of i’Ctped 
and respectabley nor need we be surprised at this if 
we consider that nohlcy nohilis in liatin, conveyed 
oiiginally no more than tlie idea of a person that 
deserves to be known ; for Hohilis stands for 


** Pott, StymdogUiM I'n/fs^mgeny «. 267 j 6rie(^i8ehe9 

irt(irMki6r{ei'&!tc%, & 286. 
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tjnohilts, juHt us lumi'ii ntuiuls for ijiiomen, or /urtiw 
for (}niUu!t. 

‘ Witli roHjK’Lt to Mills now bmnno almost a mei’o 
ju'aposifcioii. For if ul* say, ‘With rcsjjoct to this 
point ] liavo no nioie to fuiy,’ this is the same 
as ‘I have no moiii to say on tliis point’ 

A*^aiii, as in looking' luck wo single out a iiefson, 
the adjective and the adverb resjyecltvdyf 

aic iisoil almost in the same sense ns ,sj[)ociah <n' 
bingly. 

Tlio English irsjnU' is tho Noimaii modification 
of reaped as, the French repit R^pit meant or, 
looking back, reviewing llio whole evidence A 
1 ‘i'inunai received so many rlays ud respedwn, to 
re-examine tho case. Attorwardy it was said that 
the ]irisonor had leceivod a respit, that is to say, 
had obtained a re-exiumuation ; and at last a voib 

was Itinued, and it was said that a person liad been 
respifetL 

As iSju’cere^ to see, with the proposition n\ came 
to inoau respect, so with the preposition de, down, 
it forms the Latin despivere, meaning to look down, 
the Euglis*li des-pise. The French d6pit (Old French 
despit) means no longer contempt, though it is 
the Latin despectus, hut rather aiigci\ vexation, tSe 
depiter is, to bo vexed, to fret *En dSpit de ha* 
is origiiudly ‘angry with him,’ then ‘in spite of 
him,' and the English spite, m spite of, ^iteful, 
are more dbbreviatioiis of de^ite, in despite of, 
despUefid, and have nothing whatever to do with 
the spitting of cats. 

As de means down from above, so SAih means up 
firom below, and this added to speo&re, to look, gives 
«8 mpio&re, suspicari, to look up, in the sense of to 
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suspect**. mt'tjut iom; uivl likewise 

the French soupyout oven m such phniscs tix * Tliere is 
a Koujj^oii of chicory in this coftee/ niciuun^ just a 
touch, just the sinallcst atom uf cliicory. 

As ci/'c«»i inciiiis loimd ahoul, so eirnuuspi'tt 
moans, of coin so, cautious, caicful. 

With 111, meaning’ into, apccnr fonns m-spinje, to 
inspect , hence umpniot', iuspirtton. 

With lid, tuw'aicls,.xjn't’e/v becomes odsfttt cre, to look 
at a thing. Hence adfSpnitu,, the as}i(>ct. the look or 
apjicurauce uf things. 

So with jfjra, foiward, .s^arerc liei’.ime 
and gave rise to such words as proispivtiis, as it w'orc 
a look out, ^Jiusyicc/icc', &c* With cun, w'lth, njuccrc 
forms cumpicerc, to see together, lonspcitvs, roif 
Hjnciioiii). We saw hofuro in ccitjjccUthlc, that a new 
word, spi‘d(vt'c, is formed from the paiticiple of 
sincere. This, with the preposition c.r, out, gives us 
tlio Latin expcctarc, the English to cxpcit, to look 
unt ; with its Jerivative.s 
Av&pioiom is another word which contains uur 
root as the second of its component elements. The 
Liitiii ims>picmm stands for iivimpicinm, and meant 
the looking out tor certain birds which were ooii- 


sidored to be of good or bad omen to the siu'Cess of 
any pubhc or private act. lleuco (iv»piciom is the 
sense of lucky. Haruspex was the name given to a 
person who foretold the future from the inspection of 
the entrails of auimals. 


Tlio Greek tm^a, oskaiiee, la derived fiym vvtb, awd fipo, wliiek 
IS conneeiied lyith tipKOftm, I eee ; the Hanskiit dni Tu ^itbkiit, 
ho\Yever, the more piiinitlre lOot drt, or thr, hai likeMiho beeu 
pieseTred, and ia of frequent oconri'encei peitioulaily if joined witli 
the prepOjsitiDii d, tad ddfUffO, ivith reapect to this 

V 2 
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Again, fioiii spfculMn wan formed, iii the 

aeiiKe of looking-glass, or auj' other moans of looking 
at oneself, tual liom it nju'cuUiri, the English io npi'cii- 


hiU\ xpfvvlfffi m\ kv 

iint tlu'ro ar<} itiuiiv more oflslioots of this one 
root. Tims, the Latin spccuhna, looking-glass, 
])ecuino ttpvtvhto in Italian , and the same ^vold, 


though in a roundabout way, eame into French, as 
the adjective waggisii. Tiio origin of this 

French word is curious. There exists in Gennau a 


taiuoTis cj'cle of stories mostly tricks played by a 
Jialt-histoiicEil, hulf-mythical cluiracter of tlie name of 
Kuh'uapii’iji’h or OtH-yhss. Tliese stories were trans- 
lated into French, and tho hero was known at first 
by the name of Ulvsini'yk, which name, contrjicted 
afterwards into A’'ip<tV//c, became a genexal name for 
every wag. 

As tlic Freiicli borrowed not only fi’oin Latin, but 
likowiso from tho Teutonic languages, we meet there, 
side by side with tho derivatives of the Latin specere, 
tho Old Iligh-Oerman spehdn, slightly disguised as 
fpioi', to spy, the Italian spiare. The Gorman word 
for tt spy was sjMit, and this appears in Old French 
as in Modeiii French as ef>pion. 

Olio of the most proUfic branches of the same root 
is the Latin ipeems. Wlietlier we take species in tho 
sense of a perennial succession of similar individuals 
in continual generations (Jusacu), or look upon it 
as existing only as a category of thought (Agassiz), 
Sjpcctes was intended origiimUy as the literal transla- 
tion of the Greek eidoa as o]iposed to y&iios, or geim. 
The Greeks classified things originally accord^g to 
hind and /om, and though these terms were 
afterwards teohnioally defined by Aristotle, their 
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etymological meaning is in reality the most 
piiato. Things may Im clawifierl cither hewnw they 
aie of the same c/rnm ov kind, that is to say, liec‘aii‘'e 
tlioy had the same origin ; Uiis givt's us a f/eiicdlit- 
(fu'al classification • or they can ]io classified heeause 
they have the same apjicaranco, ados, or form, 
mthout claiming for them a eonnaon origin , and 
this gives ns a •morphohijiva] classification Tt was, 
however, in the Aiistutoliaii, and not in its ctMiio- 
logical sense, that the Gieok vidos was i endured in 
Latin hy species, nioanmg the subdivision of a genus, 
the class of a family. Hence the French vspvcv, a 
kind ; the English specud, in the souse of particular 
as opposed to general. There is little of the root 
spas, to see, left in a specud troin, nr a sjieciid miv 
scuffer ,* yet the connection, though not apparent, can 
he restored with perfect certainty. AVe frequently 
hear the expression to specify. A man specifies his 
grievances. Wliat does it mean^ The mediceval 
Latin speclftons is a literal translation of the Greek 
cidopoios. This means what makes or constitutes an 
eidos or species. Now, in classification, %vhat (jon- 
stitutes a speoies is that partioular quality which, 
superadded to other qualities, sliared in common hy 
all tlie members of a genus, distiuguishea one elasb 
from all other classes. Thus the specific character 
which distinguishes man from all other animals is 
reason or language. Specific, therefore, aasmned 
the sense of diMinguisJmg or dtslind, and the verb 
to specify conveyed the meaning of enumoniting 
distinctly, or one by one. I finish with the French 
^pid&r, a respectaWe grocer, hut originally a man 
who sold drugp, The different kinds of drugs 
which the apothecary had to sell ware spoken of, 
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witl] ii cei‘t« 3 Ji ]p 3 iriac{l air, as not sis clmgH iu 

^oiiurul, but iiH pi'cutiar drugs and special medicines, 
ilcnci* tlio ebymist or a]iotiicQary is still called s}ie~ 
”wh‘ in Italijin, IiIh simp spcAem'^' lo Pronch 
.spf'f'/rs, which roguhirly became espflrr, assumed 
a new form to cxpivf-s <h'Ugs, namely, Cpicc^l the 
Knglish HptetSi, the Gcnjian Si)<'’ie}X‘ien. Hence the 
taniouM^rfU/3 tVfpu'c'i, gingerbread nuts, md spicier, a 
grocer. If yon try for a moment to truce apiicy, or 
« wefl-ttpiced article, back to the simple root spfeero.^ 
to look, you will understand that marvellous power 
of language which, <iut of a few simple elemouta, has 
ciciitCil a viiricty of names hardly smpassed by the 
iinljomidcd variety of natiiro herself^®. 

T wiy ‘ont of a few simple elements,’ for the 
mirnbcr of wlut we call full predicative roots, such us 
u>\ to jdoiigh, or to look, is indeed small. 

A root is necessarily monosyllahic”. Roots consist- 
ing of more than one syllahlo can always be proved 
i o U* <lori vutive roots, aiid even among monosyllabic 
r< Hits it is necessary to distinguish lietweeii primitive, 
secondary, and tertiary roots. 


A. Primitive roots are those which consist 

{1) of one vowel; for instance, to go. 

(2) of one vowel and one consonant; for instance, 
i«/, to eat. 


" ffejicrt cdaniali, colunijil gowk — Sfersli, Leeium, p. 258, 
In j^panisli, j/enom, ineivtiaiiiliso. 

“ Many derivatives might have boon added, aucli ns speeint^if 
h ftptfifuiB, ap^cialiti, spivtrtm, speetadei, speeicusf 
tpeentla, &Q, 

” C£ W. von lIomlNildt, a, 376; Pott, !%}». 

t'mdk) it 8 216, 811 
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{.■]) of 011(3 coiihonuiit and uno , ioi instumi'. 
(hit to give 

1 1 Heroiidary looi s an* those wliiiOi (‘oiisist. 

(1) of ono coiisoiwut, Vowel, and uonsonuut. for 
instance, iud, to stiilio 

In these roots either th(‘ first tn' th(‘ last (’oiisonmit 
ih modificatory 

C, Tertiaiy roots aie those winch ctnihist 

(1) of consonant, eoiwoiiaiit, and ^owel, lor in- 

stance, to flow. 

(2) of vowel, consonant, and consonant , for m- 

stniico, onl, to hurt 

(3) of consonant, consonant, vowid, and eonfi{3- 

naiit; for instance, apiti, to (■oe. 

(4) of consonant, consonant, vowel, consonanl, 

and consonant, for instances sjmnj, to 
tremble. 

'Hie ]imnary roots uie the most iinp(»rtuut in the 
early liiatory of language; hut thoir pi'edieativt* 
power lioing generally of too hidefimte a character 
to answer the purposes of advaiicifig thought, they 
were soon encroached upon and almost ftiipplanted 
hy secondary and tertiary radicals. 

In the Hocondary roots wo can fre(jpiently observe 
tliai one of the consonants, in the Aryan languages 
generally tlie final, is liable to modification. The 
root retains its general meaning, which is slightly 
modified and deteimmed hy the changes of the final 
consonants. Thus, besides tucl {tvdati), wo have in 
Sanskrit tvp {fojpati, ttvpoii, and tumjpati), meaning to 
strike; Greek iyjp-fo. We meet likewise witli tuhh 
{(vibJbndtif iuhhycUii tobliaie), to strike ; and, acjcording 
to Sanskrit grammariaoi^ with tuph {tophati, tuphalit 
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hi iiiphfiti), Tlu'ii tliwo iH ti ximitiij {tniijiifiytojnti), 
to sti'iki*, to I'Xuite; nunthor mot, tto* \tufoiii), to 
wliic'li tli(> Hjijno incjiuiiig is aMt’iiljrd, oiiotlior, ttlr 
{fh'ijuU'), til liuj't Tlit‘11 tluTo in fcliu further tleiiva- 
tiw tif/r (Ofrrafi), to Htrike, to ecinqtier, there is 
hi/i (fti/iitU), to jiiiin, vox; and there is tus (fmite), 
to which Riuiskiit grainuiariaiis attrilnito the sense of 

Althonj|yh may call nil those verbal bases loots, 
they stand to tlic first class in uhont the same rela- 
tion as the tiiliforal >Sotnitic roots to the more piimi- 
tivo liditpuil”. 

Tn the third chms wo shall find that one of tlie two 


eniiMiiiauts is alwiys u soinivowol, nasal, or sibilant, 
tk‘M) being* mom variable thiiu tlie other consonants, 
and We can idioost always point to one consonant us 
of later origin, and added to a hieonsonantal root in 
order to render its meaning more special. Thus we 
have, iK'hides n/)r/a, the root and even this root 
has };eeu trac' 0 <l bade by Pott to a moio primitive as. 
i hiiK wiuf, again, Ls a more strengthening of the root 
‘i^'ad, like mwl of w«i/, like yv-norj and yu-ri-j 
of yuj. The root ytij\ to join, and yudh, to fight, 
both point liack to a root yii, to mingle, and this 
Hiniplo loot has been preserved in Sanskrit We 
may \to 11 iiudenstand that a root, having the genenil 
meaning of mingling or being together, shonld be 
employed to express both the friendly joining of 
minds and the engaging in hostile combat; but we 

may equally understand that language, in its progress 

to cleamesB and definiteness, should have desired a 
distmctiott between these two meanings, and diotdd 


“ Benloew, Jpayti yetiM, pp 28 aeq. 
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glad})’- Ihivt* availed horoclf' ol‘ tlie two derinifivos, 
ynj and ipnlh, to murk tlii.s dihtinclum 
Sanskrit grainiuanans liav(‘ I'edncrd ilie whole 
grtnrtli of their language to t,7tH{ ioots*\ that i>, to 
Siiy, they have admitted so nitui^'^ radicals in order to 
derive from them, according to their sysloni of gmin- 
inatical derivation, all imuns, verbs, ailjeclivos, ]»ro- 
nonns, piopositions, advoilw, and eunjuiiotioiis, which 
occur in Snnskiit. A(-cording to our »‘xpbniiti<iii of 
a root, however, tliis iminhei of 1,700 would have to 
be reduced considerahlv, and tliouu’h a few m‘W routs 

* ' o 

would likowiso have to ho added which Sanskiit 
gi’aiiimaiiaiis Med to discover, }et the miinhei of 
primitive soiiiids, expressive of dohniti' meanings, 
rccLuisito for tho etyniolnoieal analysis of the wdiole 
Sanskrit dictionary would not amount to ovoii t>ne- 
thml of that numher. Hohrew has liecn reduced to 
about 500 roots^, and 1 doubt whether we want a 
larger number for Sanskrit This shows a wise 
spirit of economy on the part of priinitive language, 
for the possibility of fonning new roots for evoiy 


“ Bonfoy, Gi'anmatikf § 161 — 

Boots of tlio 2, 3, 5, 7, B, 0 dnssos . 23ti 
Bootti of tho 1, 4, 6, 10 clusbcs . 1,480 

l,70fi 

inelnding 143 of the 10th clahH 

Benou, Hwtoire des Langues shaitigufs, p. 138 Leusdeii 
oounted 6,642, Hobiov and Chaldee woids in tho Old Teatameut. 
Bonloew estimatea tho necessary radicals of Gothic at 600, uf Modci'u 
Qomian at 260 (p. 22). Fott thinks that each language has about 
1,000 root! — Mgm. Fomdu, h. s. 78. Grimm has compiled a list 
of 462 strong verbs in tlio Teutonic £»ni]y. ^.Grammtttil,i 1030, 
Pott, Miym, Fwach,, ii. s 76 Dobrtrwsky, livgum Slamw, 
p 266, g^ves 1,605 radicals of the Slavic langm^s 
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iKjw im]^)i‘t*ssion wiis iiliiiost unliuiitud Even it ut* 
put tlH‘ ui‘ lott<‘rrt only ut twonty-fonr, tlio 

possililo iniinlK^r t »f liilit<Tiii .mil trilitoivil roots would 
mnonnttoj^i‘tlii‘ 1 ’ lo wUeious Chineae, thougli 

alwtiiiiiiiig iVom wwiniOHitioii tnid deuvtition, and 
tlierotoio V('nuiiing u larger number of radicals than 
any oilier l!ni»(uug(', was saiislicd with about 450'*^ 
With tlnw 450 .sounds, raised to t,263 by various 
nmaits and iiil onatioiw, tlio Chinese have 2Jroduced a 
dictionary offioni 40,000 to 50,000 woids"^’. 

It is cK'iir, however, that in addition to theisc 
jiKHliciitivo roots, wo want anotlior class of ladicaJ 


(7)i* Af cmufttHufui ** PP 387, 388, Cf]* Dii- 

hm) QiiotitSHitiisJrfrimmii inalpbbotoMt vaiJflhili's, 23 hteiaruiii 
LatiniM v«niaHoiu*4 sunt 25,852,016,738,881,076,640,000, 
21 literauiUL Iinpiuv, 620,448,701,733,230,739,360,000. 

i'fiPntt, iiV/prt Foimh^n H 9j Jeau s 160 

‘Mnuihiui 4 ivt;s lU, Ktlkiiin 632, the (Uflfevence being chiefly 
h} Mftiiisfjii lint couutiiig uspu'ated words m clistmct 
litnn tile nou-ubpii at( i1 The iiiiinbei would be much gi cater if the 
final in and the soft initials </, <4 ft, r, &c., weio still m existence, as 
uiuha till* MongoHan dj nasty. Theic would then bo at least 700 
1 adieal^, Tlie sounds attached to Cliincso ebai actera in (he tliivtecuth 
eciitniy aie expie^scd alpliabetically in old Jfoiigoliau writings/— 
Kdkiii'?, Ommthah PP 14, 15, 

The e\act iiumlier in the Imperial Dictionary of Kliaug-hi 
ainonnts tn 42,718 Al^oiit oue-foiuth part has become obsolete; 
and onodialf of tlu> icst may be coiibideicd of rave occiUTcnce, 
thus leu\iiig mil) about IS, 000 woicls m actual use ‘The exact 
number of the elnssical elmraitgrs is 42,718 Many of them aro 
no longer m use m the modern language, but they ocoui in the 
caiiouienl and the claB'tical books. They may be found sometimes 
in offleial doiiumentH, when an attempt is made at hintatmg the old 
style* A consuleiablc portion of these aie names of persons, places, 
mmmtains, i ivcin, &q. In oi der to compete for the place of imperial 
liifftoriftii, It was nocesrfttry to know 9,000, which were collected in 
a aefjorata manual/— jStawstes Julicn. 
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in tjiuililc iia li> fuwuiit liir tliii' tiill liiowOi 
rit* hinguii^e. With tlio iOC) or 500 picdii-jitivt* ritniN 
a1 lu'r disposal, would not ha\f hoi'ii ai a 

loss to foil! iiaiiios for iill tluiii»s that coniu niidor onr 
(•fignisanuc Lauoniai^e is a thrifty honsowifiv Ooa- 
sidoi the variety of hloas thtii woio I'xpiosHud liy tlio 
Olio root S{i(d, and you will sot* that with ."lOO sut'h 
roots aho might foim a diclioumi sidllcioitt to s^lti^ly 
the wants, however oxtiavtigdiit, o1* her hushunil— 
the human iiniid. If each loot yieltletl fifty deriva' 
lives, we should havo 25,l)(H) m ouls hfow, wo are 
told on good authority, hy a country elorg^yniiiii, 
that some of the lahomcrs in his parish had not 30(* 
words ill thcir vocahulary^* The ciiueilorni iii'ieiip- 
tioiis of Tersia contain no more tluni 1175) winds, iJ51 
of those being proper names The voeahnlary ot‘ the 
ancient sages of Egj'pt, at least as far as it is known 
to us from the hieroglyphic inscriptions, anioniits to 
aljoiit 658 woiy1s®1 The hhretto of an Italian opeia 
seldom (hspluys a gi cater iTirioty-". A well-ediieated 


The Htvdy of the Lun^imje 1*} A D’Ouc}, i».* 15 

* Tins is the numbci* of wonts intheVoeiilmlaiygni'n 1») Bimion, 
in the fint volnmo of his J?}(yijfc» pp ‘153-101 Se\Pittl of these 
wonln, however, though ulcntirul in BoumI, irai>t In* Rep*ivstftl 
etymologically, ami later losenrehes have still ftirlliei hiLiea-i’d the 
numlier Tlic nunihcr of liioiogh-phiu gtoups in Kltaipo's Etjif^Uan 
Iliero^gldties, 1861, aniottiits to S,a30. 

Marali, Leetum, p 182 Al Tlionimoi'ol stated the number 
of words in the Dictiouaiies of Eobort'^on and VSMister ns '13,566 
Todd’s edition of Johnson, however, is said to contain 58,000 wonls, 
and the later editions of IVelistcr havo I'caehed the number of 70,000, 
counting the participles of the piesent and iierfeet as indeiwiident 
vocable Plugel eBbmated the number of wonls in Ws own Dirtionaiy 
at 04,464, of which 65,085 are simple, 29,379 compound This was 
in 1843; ami he then expressed a hope that in his next edition the 
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pprsuu hi Eugiau<l, who Ims beun at a public 
Hciiool and at the univiTsitv, who reads liia Bible, 
Ilia Bhiikoapcarc, tbo Thnoa, and all the books of 
Aludics Lilmiry, soldoni uses more tlum about 8,000 
or 4,000 words in actual convoraation. Accui’ate 
thiiikeis and close roasoucrH, who avoid vagxio and 
general expiessions, and wait till they find tlio word 
tliiit exactly fils their iiieiiniiig, employ a lai’ger 
stock; and elofpiont speokors may rise to a command 
of 10,000. The Plebiew Testament says all that it 
has to wiy with r),042 words, Milton’s works are 
built U]» with 8,000; and fihakcspeai’t?, whoprabably 
displayed a gi cater variety of expression than any 
writer in any language, produced all his plays with 
alwiit 15,000 words®' 

Five Imndrod roots, therefore, considering their 
fertility and pliancy, was moro than was wanted for 
the diotionaiy of onr primitive anoestoiu And yet 
they wanted BOiiiething more. If they had a root 
expressive of light anil sideiidour, that root miglii 
have formed the i>re<licato in the names of sun, and 

nuinhcp of woixIh wouM for cvccttl 100,000 This is tlio niimbei 
fixul iijwii bjf Mr Mnish s') fhe nunuHiini of the voct^uloyion 
in lilnglbh See the Suliinlay llevim, Nw. 2, 18B1. ' Adanmntbios 
KoraiH imcnit m \ctwi Aesdriniw Piurisienfiia ilictionaiio 29,712 
cuiitinni, in Joimsonistio ^0,781, inlinguieArmeniacievocabnlario 
SO, 000, hcil in Oicssmi 8tcpbauia.nl editione LondinenBi, 160,000' 
Cf I’fftt, iitjfHi Forsch , ii s, 78. 

Vario, L L. i-i, § 36. 'Hoi urn vci'borutn si prnnigenia sunt ad 
millc, ufc CVeonius senbit, eonim dcoliimtionibns vciborum dis- 
oTunina tiumgenta inilba cobc possunt, idco quia singulis vorbis 
piidgcniis circiter quiugentre species dcclinalaonibus fiuut Priroi- 
genia diountur verba xit lego, srajibo, sto, sedeo «t cetera qntc non 
sunt ab alioquo verbo, sed suas habent ladices.' 

^ Benon, Miaioire, p. 138 
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iiioiui, and and heuvon, day, nKfl’iunj*, il.wu, 

Hpriiig, gladnesH, joy, boauty, majesty, lo\e, iiieiid, 
golil, licbos, &c*. Bub ]t‘ tliey wanted to y\j>u'‘^s hvt'i*, 
iiud f/iciv, «'ho, whot, th}<% thift, tliov^ hr, they would 
have found it impossible to discover any piedicative 
root that could be applied to tins ]niipose. Attempts 
have indeed lieeu made to tiaeo tliese woids bmk to 


piedicative roots; but if \ve aie told that the deiuon- 
stiative loot kt, this or theu', may be deiivetl from 
a jiredicativo root tan, to extend, ue lind that <‘ven in 
our modem languages, the deinoii^traiivo piojiotins 
and particles are of too primitive and independent 
a nature to allow of so artitieial an iuteipi etation 
The soiukI ta or ,vi<, for this or there, is as involun- 


tary, as natnial, as independent an expression as any 
of the predicative roots, anil although some of these 
demonstrative, or pronominal, or local roots, for all 
those names have hoeii applied to Iheni, may he traced 
back to a predicative source, we must admit a sinall 
class of independent radicals, not predicative in tlic 
usual sense of the word, but simply pointing, shnjdy 
expressive of existence under ceitain more or Jess 
definite, local or temporal prescriptions. 

It will be best to give one illustration at least of 
a pronominal root and its influence in the fonnatiuii 
of words. 

In some languages, and particularly in Chinese, a 
predicative root may by itself be used as a iiuun, or 
a verb, or an adjective or adverb. Thus the Ghiuese 
sound ta means, without any change of form, great, 
greatness, and to be gi'eat^. If ta stands before a 
sulffltaniive, it lisw tire meaning of an ac^ective. Thus 


Endlicher, OUnmache fframmaiii, § 128. 
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tajia moans a j»ioai uuiu, [f tn sLauds after a sub- 
stantivt*, it is a })iGiVic*ate, or, as Wf' should feivy, a vorh 
Tims jilt /(/ (or Jin fa ye) would moiui the man is 
groat Oi again, jin nyd, li pit mjti, would moan 
man had, law not hath Iloio wo soo that tlioie is 
no outwuid distiiu'tioii whatever between a root mid 
a Word, anil that a noun is ilistinguishod liom a verb 
miTi'ly by its culloealiou in a sontonee 

ill other languages, however, and particularly in 
the Aryan languages, no predicative root can by 
itself form a word. Thus in Latin theiu is a root 
iur, to si lino, [ii Ollier to have a Hubstantive, such 
as light, it was necessary to add a pronominal oi 


ileiiiunstratm' root, tliis tbnniug the general subject 
nf which the moaning contained in the root is to lie 
liredicatcd. Tims by the addition of the prononunid 
clcuieub {{ wc have the Latin noun, hfc-s^ the light, or 
literally, sinuing-tlioro. Let us add a poiaonal pronoun, 
and we have the verb / ac-c-Ai, tfliining-thou, thou shinost. 
Lot lib add other pronominal derivatives, and wo got 
the adjectives, liicidus, luaukntun, lucerna, &c. 

It woidd bo a totally uii&taken view, however, were 
wo to suppose that all derivative elements, all that 
remains of a word after tho predicative root lias been 
removed, imist he traced hack to pronominal roots. 
We have only to look at some of our own modem 


If two w«nl<( me placed Ijke jm ta, tlic first may form tlio 
im’dimte of the MSitmil, the hoeoiid being uaeU as a aubstauthe, 
Thiia Kt uiiglit nicaii the greatiieaii of num, bvt in this case it 
w niwe usual to hay Jui tn ta. 

Another tustiuicc* r/icji, virtue, e\, jin teh ehen, the virtue 
of man- dm, virtuous . ex fhmjiu, the virtuous man. cAe^i, to 
appiovo; ex. dm tdd, to find it goiMl • c4«», vrell, ex dm h>, 
to Bing well,’— Stanisloii Julien, 
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(lurivativos lu order tu he, cuiiviiiLvd tluit iimny a)!' 
llieiii originally |»redk'i(tivo, that they t'nteivd 
into eoiiipositinu with tliu pinu*ip.d ])ilhUwiIivo unit, 
and thou dwindled down l(» nn-iv rtiidixes ^riuis 
.yYf/)c m Unithraiic, and the inoiv untdeiu sfup m 
htfi'ihhipt me botli derived t'nan the wiine loot, whieh 
we have in lTothio*",.s'/(/y«/, ddpffiJjiinun, tu erente ; in 
Aiiglu-Snxon, scdpi', ,scvj\ 6V(Jj)i»a. It is the smiie as 
the (xonuan demative m'liujt, in (ie'<d(siln(jl i%c. Mu 
again doni in wistlotn or chrisfcnilum is derivetl train 


tile fsiiino root whicli we have m fit dn It is the mine 
as the Geiniau thiiob in CIn iKtcotlunu, ilu* Aniilo- 
Saxon ddm m cyaiutj-dotiu Kuuujthtn\ " Soinetiim’s 
it may seem doiihtfiil wliether a derivative lOemeiil 
\va» originally meiely deinan.strative or jirodieatue 
Thus the termination of the comparative in Saiiskiit 
IS tarn, the Greek hnus. Tins might, at first sight, he 
taken for a compound of two demonstrative elomeuts, 
hut it is the root tor, whieh means to t/o beyond, and 
which we have likewise in the Latin truns This //vins 
ill its French form trim is prefixed to adjectives in order 
to express a higher or limscendont degree, and the 
same loot was well adapted to form the coinparative 
in the ancient Aryan tongues. Tliis rout imwt like- 
wise he admitted in one of tlie tennhiations of the 
locative which is tnt in Sanskrit ; fur instance, iroin 
f«, a demonstrative root, wo fonn Ut-inu there, ori- 


^ Grinun, Deiftsche Gnomiatil, )>. ii % 531 
“ Sponsei', Sheplmfd'if Odmlef, Fflbruarie 85 (etl Cullicr, i 

p 26) — 

' Chiddie, I vote ilion kenst littlo good 
So vaiuly t’advaunce thy heodlewe lioitd ’’ 

(for thy hoodlessueas ; JuhxI in a temiuution denoting estate, as 
manhood.— T Worton) 
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gliially this way; wo form an if atm, in another way, 
the wnuu as in Latin wo say ah-ter, from alliul: eom- 
poumls no more surjirisinf* than the Ihaiich auiremant 
(bvc p. 40) amt the Etjj^lish otka'ti'm. 

Most (»f tlu5 tcriiiinations of Jeelensioii and conju- 


gation are demouHtrativo roots, and tiio .s, for instance, 
of the third person singular, he loves, can bo proved 
to have boon <iriginally the deinonstotivo pronoun 
of the third person. Tt was oiiginally not s but t 
This will rapiiro some explanation. The temnnation 
of tlio thir<l perKiin singular of the present is ii in 
idaiJHki'it. Thus < W, to give, becomes daiUti, ho gives : 
tlM, to place , ihnUuUi, he places. 

In Greek this li is changed into si: just tui tho 
Sanskrit tvam, tho Latin tv, thou, appears in Greek as 


Aif. Thus G reek d iddh i corresponds to Sanskrit daddti ; 


iitkesi to (hidktUi In the course of time, however, 


every Greek h between two vowels, in a termination, 
was elideil. TIuis ijeiios does not form tho genitive 
like the Latin ijems, genesis or genms, but 
geneossigenous. The dative is not genesi ^the Latin 
gencri), but gcuei—geim. In the same manner all 
the regular verlis have ei for the tenniuation of the 
third person singular. But this ei stands for m. 
Thus tijiitn stands for tgjAesi, and tliis for typteti. 

Tho Latin drops the hiud and msiead of ti has t 
Thus we get a? flat, dicit, 

ISTow there is a law to winch I alluded befora, 
which is called Grimm's Law. According to it every 
tenuis m Iiatiii is in Gothic represented by its cor- 
responding aspirate. Hence, instead of t, we should 
expect in Gothic th ; and so we find indeed in Gothic 
Aa6€£«]j, instead of Latin Imhet. This aspirate likewise 
appears in Anglo-Saxon, where he loves is It 



iW)()Tf<. 



is proservod in tlio Biblical Im loveth, uiul it is nuly 
m iiinderu Englisli that it gradually sunk tn s. In 
llio 6‘ol7i(' Ioiu% theielbiu, wc have a deiiionsti.Ltivt' 
root, added to tlu* prudiftitivo rout hv<\ and this .v is 
originally the same as tho Sauslcrit ti This ti agiiin 
iniiat he traced back to tho demoiisirafU c loot hi, this 
or there , which exists in tho Sanskrit denionstrativo 
jironoim tcnl, the Oroek to, the L-rothic fhiM, tho 
English ihut; and which in Latin wo can traojj in 
tfiUa, toidus, tune, turn, and oven in tamrn, an old 
locative m men. We have thus .seen that ivlait 
wo call the third person bingnlar of the jm'seiit 
is in reality a siinplo compound of a prodiciitive 
root with a denioiiBlrative root. It is a eoiupmaid 
like any other, only that tho aecoiid pait is not 
predicative, but simply demonstrative. As in 
payma.ster we predicate pay of master, meaning a 
person whose oflice it is to pay, so in dinhldi, 
ijive-he, the ancient friimeis of language simply predi- 
cated giving of some third person, and this synthetic 
proposition, yivedie, is tho same as what wo now call 
the third person singiilar in the indicative mood, of 
tho present tense, in the active voico*^. 

We have necessarily confined our.solve.s in our 
analysis of language to that family of languages to 
which our own tongue, and those with which we are 
best acquainted, belong ; but what applies to Sanskrit 
and the Aryan family applies to the whole realm of 
human speech. Every language, without a single 
exception, that has as yet been oast mto the crucible 

^ Bai3}i verb in Greek, if coi^agate(i tbiougli nil ita 'voicei,, 
tenses, moods, and pci'sons, yields together vith its jiarbciples, 
about 1.800 forms, 


X 
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of (iompavativo grainraiir, has been fonntl to con- 
tain thoHC two Hubstaniial elcmenlH, predicative and 
(letnonsti’iitive roots. In tlio Seinitio family these 
two cuMStitnont olcmenta are oven more palpable tlian 
in Simskrit and Orook. Even before the discovery 
of Sanskrit, and the rise of comparative pldlology, 
Semitic scholars luwl hnwicssfully traced back the 
whole iUctiouary of Ilelirow and Ambic to a small 
imiubor <»f rot»ts, and as every root in tliese languages 
consists of throe Loiisonants, tlie Semitic langiiagefi 
have soiuofchiies boon called by tlie ii.une of trilitoral 

To a still higher degree the constituent elements 
aro, as it wore, on the very surface in the Tiumuan 
family of speech. It is one of the eliaracteristio fea- 
tures of that tinnily, that, whatever the number of 
pivtixes and sutHxes, the loot must always stand out 
111 full relief, iind must novor bo allowed to suffer by 
its contact with derivative elements. 

There is one language, the Ohineae, in which no 
analysis of any kind is required for the discovery of 
its cemponeiit pints. It is a language in which no 
coalescence of roots has talcon placo ; every word is a 
root, and every root is a word, It is, in fact, tlie 
most primitive stage in wliich we can imagiao human 
langiaige to have existed. It is language oojtme il 
/((lit; it is what we should naturally liave expected 
all langiuiges to be. 

There are, no doubt, numerous dialects in Asia, 
Africa, America, and Polynesia, which have not yet 
hooii dissected by the knife of the grammarian , but 
we may be satisfied at least with this negative evi- 
clenee, that, us yet, no language which has passed 
throngli the ordeal of grammatical analysis has ever 
disclosed any but those two constituent elements. 
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The proLleiu, therefore, of tlio origin of liiuguuge, 
which seemed so perplexing and mysteiiouH to the 
ancient philosophers, assiiinoH u much Miii])ler espect 
with us. Wo have learnt whtit language is niiulo of , 
wo liave foiuul that overytliiiig in language, except 
the roots, is intelligible, and can ho accounted for. 
Thei’O is notliing to suipriso n« in the eombiiution of 
the preilicative and deuiou<<tratlve ri mts 'whieli hid t« 
the building up of all the languages with whieli wo 
are actpmintcd, from Ciiineso to English, It is not 
only couceivnUe, ns Professor Pott leuiailcs, ‘tlrnt 
the formation of tho Sanskrit language, as it is 
handed down to us, luay have been preceded by a 
state of tho greatest simplicity and entire ahaeiiee of 
inflections, such as is exhibited to the present day 
by tho Chinese and other monosyllahic languages.' 
It irt absolutely impossible that it should have been 
otlierwise. After we have seen that all languages 
must have started from this Ciiineso or monosyllabic 
stage, the only poition of the problem of the origin 
of language that remains to be solved is this : How 
can wo account for the origin of those predicative 
and demonstrative roots which form the conslituent 
elements of all human speedi, and which have 
Iiitherto resisted all attempts at further analysis T 
Tliis problem will form tho subject of our next two 
lecturea 
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"E Jliiishuil ill our luHt' It'ctiire our analysis of 
language, and wo airivcd at the result tliat 
predhittive and Jchionstvtikve ix)ots aj’O the sole con- 
stituent elomonts of Iniuinii speech. 

Wo now turn hack in order to discover how many 
pussihio fuiuiM of language may ho produced by the 
ii’oo combination of these constituent elements ; and 
wo slaill th<*n endeuvour to find out whether each of 
these jKwsihle forms has its real counterpart in some 
or other of the dialects of mankind. W o are attempt- 
ing in fact to carry out a Morpholorfiocd ehssifioation 
of speech, which is Izased entirely on the form or 
manner in which roots ara put together, ancl there- 
ihiv fpiite indoiwjndoiii of the genealogical clas^iiBca- 
tion which, accoixling to its very nature, is based on 
the formations of language handed down ready-made 
from generation to generation. 

Before, however, wo enter on tins, the priueipul 
subject of our present lecture, we have still to 
examine, us briefly as possible, a second family of 
speech, wliich, like the Aryan, is establislied on 
die strictest principles of genealo^cal classification, 
namely, the Semitic. 

The Semitic fiiraily is divided into three branches, 
die Aramaic^ the IJehme, and the Ardbio\ 


^ Hitfoire gSnSraU et SysUme eampofi 4 b» LmgfvnBi 
par Ernest Esmu. Se<!ondo 43ditioii Eoiis, 1868. 
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Tho occupies the noi tli, uiclndinj:' Hjii.i, 

Mew)pota)iuia, and paifc of tlic ancient kiufudoius of 
Bii])yl<niia and Assyi la. It is Iniown to us cliictly in 
two dialects, the tiiji'iw and Ohalihc. Tli{‘ toiinei 
name is {»ivoii to the laiiouage which has licioi 
pro, served to us m a translation of the iJihlo (the 
PesJiito^) asciihod to the second eentiuy, and in tho 
rich (Jhristiaii literature dating fioiii the fourth It 


IS still spoken, though in a veiy coirupt foiui, hy the 
Ni'stoiians of Kurdistan, near the lakes of Van and 
CJrinia, and hy some Christian tiihos in Mostipotaniia ; 
and an attempt has l>ceii iiia<lo hy tho Ainoiieaii 
niissionarics'’, stationed at irnnia, to restore this 
dialect to some grammatical coirectncHs hy publishing 
translations and a grammar of what they call the 
Neo“Syiiao language \ 


® Peihito means simple Tho Old Testament \>*is translati’d 
fiom TIcbio\r, the New Testament fium Oieek, uhout 200, if not 
efulicv Ephracni Sjius lived m the iniddlp «f the fourth iisitwiy 
During the eighth and ninth eentui’ics tlic Nestoimiis i»f iSjila 
aeltd as the insitwietwo of tho Araljs Tliwr MnfKry and MiUlli-rtnal 
bupicmuoy began to fail in the tenth erntui} It was iciivcdi 
foi n time by Grcgoiius Pathcbianw (Alnilfany) in the tliutecntb 
centuiy. See Henan, p 257. 

® Messrs Perkins and Rtochlaiil, the lattoi the autlinr ef a 
grammar, published in the Jouiiial of tUf AuvtV'Mi (Jricnta? 
fiotieiyt vol v 

‘ The following extract, fiom .lUlou’s JfejHoir of iS'/iPrtiwn, will 
show how easily oven intelligent poisons deceive themselves, or 
aro deceived by others, witli legaid to langu^es and their rela- 
tionship. — ‘1 shall never forget Mr. Shei man’s di light when ho 
found that Dr. Nolen, speaking in native Irish, and Asaad y* 
Kijatt from Beyroot, speaking in Syro-phenidan, could understand 
each other, so as to hold conversation. It seemed to settle the long- 
disputed point 08 to Ireland having been first peopled by disposed 
Phenicion maimers ’ P. 215. 
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The name of Chtddpc has l)oon given to the lan- 
guage adopted by the Jews during the Babylonian 
captivity. Though the learned among the Jews 
always rotaiiiod a knowledge of their sacred lan- 
giuigo, they soon began to adopt the dialect of their 
conquerors, not for conversation only, but also for 
liicraiy conqjosition®. The book of Ezia contains 
fmgnieuts in Clialdec, contcmpoianeous with the 
{■uuoilimn insci'iption of Darina and Xeixes, and 
several of the npocry}>hal books, though preserved 
to us in Greek only, were most likely composed 
oiiginally in Chaldee, and not in Hebrew. The 
so-called Turyunis'' again, or tmnslations and pai-ar 
phriiU's of the Old Testament, mitten during the 
centuries immediately preceding and following the 
Christian eni^ give us another specimen of the Ara- 
maic, or the language of Babylonia, as transplanted 
to Palestine. This Aramaic was tJie dialect spoken 
by Christ and His disciples. The few authentic 
words preserved in tlio New Testament as spoken 
by our Lord in His own language, such as Taliihu 
huni^ JSjihpJiuthii, Ahhn, arc not in Hebrew, but 
hi the Chaldee, or Aramaic, as tlien spoken by the 
Jews*. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem the literature 
of the Jews continued to be written in the same 


* Ronan, p]) 2li seq, ‘Lo chalddQU biblique saait un diakete 

ai’ttiiidva Jidbratod* 

® Arabic, tarjam, to explain; Dmgoman, Arabic, iarjamdn. 

^ Tlio most onoicut aio tboae of Oiikelos and Jonatban, in tbe 
aeoood century after Chnet. Others arc much later. Into even than 
the Talmud. Boiuiu, p. 220. 

* Renan, pp, 220-222. 
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(liiilcct. Tlio Tiihwud^ of Jcrusulnn of tin- lomtli, 
and that of Eahylon of the fifth, ccutuiy oxliihit 
the Ai’iiiiiean, as spoken hy the edueatc'd Jews set- 
tled in these two loealities, though jjreatly depi aved 
and spoiled by an adinixtinc of straiigo eloments 
This language remained tlie litiiaiy idiuia of the 

L 

Jews to the tontli centuiy. Tiie il/f/A'O/'o'", {iiid 
the traditional coinineutary of the Old Ti'stainont, 
mm written in it about that time. 8ocm alter 
the Jews adopted Arabic as tlieir litoraiy language, 
and retamed it to the tliiiteenth ceutmy. They 
then letimied to a kind of nindernised Jlolii\‘w, 
which they still continue to employ for learned 
discussions 

It is curious that the Aramaic braneli of the 
Romitic family, though originally the language t>f the 
groat kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh, Hlumld have 
liceii preaeivod to us only in the literature of the 
Jews, and of the Oln’istians of Syria. There must 
have been a Babylonian literature, for the wisdom of 
the CSiaJdefiiis Jiad ac^jiuied a lepfitatian uhieh coiihl 
hardly have been sustained without a literatum 
Abraham must have spoken Aramaic before lie 
emigrated to Canaan. Laban spoke the same dia- 
lect, and the name wliieh he gave to the heap of 
stones that was to be a witness between him and 
Jacob (Jegar-saliadutha), is SjTiac, whereas Galecd, 


® Talnmd (instruction) cnnustsof.(¥ts^)U(nnd Otunara, Hhtikaa 
means repetition, viz of the Law, Ifc nas collected and wnltcn 
down obont 218, by Jebudfi. Gentara is a continuation and I'om- 
mentaiy of the Misliaa : that of Jerusalem was fioiblied towuls 
the end of the fourth, that of Babylon townids the end of the liftli 
century. 

“ First printed in the Eabbimc Bible, Venice, 162B, 
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tlio uimio by wliich Jucul» ciilled it, is Hebrew'^ If 
wu art! ovor to rocovor a kiiowledgo of that aaoiont 
I’lubyloiiiini literatni’e, it iniist 1)0 from tlie cuneiform 
inwriptious Jatoly broiiglit homo froin Babylon and 
Ninovoh, Tlioy ato certainly written in a Somitic lan- 
guage. About this there cun be no longer any doubt. 
And tlioiigli the prngi(*Hs in dcciplicring them has been 
hIow, and slower than w'us at one time expected, yet 
there is nu reason tu dcHpair. In a letter, dated April 
185.1, Sir Henry Tlawlinson wrote : — 

‘On tlu' (}liiy tablets wbicli we liave found at 
Nineveh, and which now are to bo counted by tliou- 
sands, there are explanatory treatises on almost every 
subject nniicr Uic sun, Uiu Jirt of writing, grammars, 
and dictionaries, notation, weights and measures, 
divisions of time, chronology, astronomy, geography, 
history, mytliology, geology, botany, &c. In fact 
we have now at om* dis}io8al a perfect cyclopaadia 
i)f A.s.syriaii science.' 

Considering wliat has been achieved in deciphering 
one dawn of ounoifonn inscriptions, the Persian, there 
is no rcjison to doubt that tho whole of that oyclo- 
psedia will some day be read with the same ease with 
which wp read tho moimtain records of Darius. 

There is, however, another miserable remnant of 
what was once tho literature of .the Ohaldeaufl or 
Babylonians, namely, the Book of Admiy and similar 
worts preserved by the Mendaites or Nasoreans, a 
curious sect settled near B'assora. Though the com- 
position of those works is as late as tho tenth oontury 
after Christ, it has been supposed that under a 

” Quatrem^e, MStiwire but lea jS^dbe^Sms, p. 139. 
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modern crust nf wiltl niid senseless liullueiniuions, 
thi'y contain somo grains of gcimiiio ancient J'aliylu- 
nuin ttiought. These Mi>tnlaiti>» have in fict heeii 
identified with tlie Nohahvnit, ^^]lo .ire luontioui'd 
us late as the tenth century’* of uui eni, <is a met' 
pin oly pagan, and distinct from .Tews, Oluistians, and 
Mohainniedana In Aniluc tlie name is 

used for Babylonians — nay, all tin* ja-iijile cd' Arfinuiie 
origin, settled in the eailiest times between the 
ISiipluatea and Tigris, are rofeiied to hy that name’*. 
It IS suppttsod that the Nabateans, who aie m(‘n- 
tioned about the heginniiig of tlie Oluistian oiti as a 
laco diatingnishud for their astronomical mid ('enoial 
scientific knowledge, were tlie anccslois of the 
medimval Nabateans, and the def-ceudauts of the 
ancient Babylonians and Chaldeans You may have 
lately seen in somo literary joinuals an ucconnt of 
a work called The Nolmtmu Atjr'milUn'e . It exists 
only m an Arabic translation by Ibn-Walisliiyyab, 
tho Chaldean’®, who lived about 900 years after 
Clirist, but the original, which was mitten by 
Kutlmmi in Aramean, has lately been retbired to’ 

lii’iuin, p. 241* liiulp 237 

** Quutiemiiie Muimtei mv /t,s Nahaikm^ p IIB* 

Iljn -Walisliiy j nil was a liiit lns» fmaily Imil Ih^'h 

uottvorted fi>r thrci' fjem^iaticnw only. He tiiumlatal a coUretioii 
of Nttliatcan books. Threo havo been preserveil 1- Tlie Nalutcuu 
Agiuniltiue j 2 The Book on Poisons; 8. The Book of Tenkolufelia 
(Teuciosj tUo Babylonian; besides fragmeuth of The Book of tho 
Seciotb of tho Sun and Moon. The Ifiibateau Agriculture was 
leferrcd by Quatremjre {Jourmi 1835) to tl (0 pcrhal 

between Belesis who delivered the Babyloiiiuus from their Median 
masters and the taking of Biibylon by Qyiiis h’ofessur Chwolbou of 
Petersburg, who has examined all the MSB., places Kutlmmi 
at the beginning of the thirteenth centui^' n.c* 
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tlio Iwpfinniiiff of the thirteenth contuiy b.c. The 
ovidonce i« not yet fully hofoi'o uh, hut from what 
is iniowii it acoms more likely that this work waa 
the eoinpilation (tf a Nahatean who lived about the 
fourth uuntury aller C)hii»t*®j and though it contains 
ancient traditions, which may go hick to the days of 
the great Biibyloniiin monarclts, these tiaditions can 
hardly Ije taken as a foil* representation of the ancient 
civiliH-ition of the Animoan lace. 

The second branch of the Semitic family is the 
Ilvhruic, chiefly represented liy the ancient language 
of JVlestino, where Hebrew was spoken and written 
from the days of Moses to the times of Nebemiali 
and the Maccabees, though of course mtli consider- 
able modificatlonH, and with a strong admixture of 
Aranioan forms, partioulaiiy smee the Babylonian 
captivity and the rise of a powerful civilisation in 
the jieighlxiurmg country of Syria. The ancient 
language of Pltonicia, to judge Irom inscriptions, 
was most closely allied to Hebrew, and the lan- 
giuigo of the Caitliuginians too must be referred to 
the same branch. 

Hebrew was first encroached upon by Aramaic 
dialects, through the political ascendenoy of Babylon, 
and still more of Syria ; it had to yield to Greek, for 
a time the language of civilisation in the East; and 
was at last swept away by Arabic, which, since the 
con(j[uest of Palestine and Syria in the year 686, has 
monopolised nearly the whole area formerly occupied 
by the two older branches of the Semitic stock, the 
Aramaic and Hebrew. 

Bsnan, MSmoire aur Fdye dv iwiv tnfttulS Aynmlltav JFaba* 
iSetm, p 38, Paris, 18G0, Times, Jammry 31, 1862. 
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This tlui’d, or Arabic, branch fioiu llu’ 

Arabian peihiisiiln, whoro it is still spoken by a com- 
pact mass of alwriginal iiihabitimts. Its most uucient 
docunientt} are the Ilunyu nth' iiihcriptioiis In vciy 
rally times this Arabic Uauch ivas tivinsplaiili^l to 
Africa, whore, south of Egypt and Nubia, on the 
coast ojiposite Yonien, an ancient Semitic diulcct has 
inaiiitamed itself to tlio present day. This is the 
Ethiojno or Ahymnwn , or, as it is called hy tho pcopli' 
themselves, the (Zees language. Tliougli no longer 
spoken in its purity by the people of Ktibesh, it is 
still preserved in tlioir sacred writings, tr.iiislittions 
of the Bihlo, and similar works, which date from tho 
tliird and fourth centuries. Tlio modern lanffiiage t*f 

n r> 

Abyssinia is called Awharic, 

The earliest literary documents of Arabic go back 
beyond Mohammed They are called MouUahit, lite- 
rally, suspended poems, because they are said to have 
been thus publicly exhibited at Mocoji. They aie 
old popular poems, descriptive of desert life. With 
Mohanuued, Arabic liecaino the language of a victo- 
rious religion, and estaldished its away over Asia, 
Africa, and Em ope. 

These throe branches, the Aramaic, the Hebraic, 
and Arabic, are so closely related to each other, that 
it was impossible not to recognise their common 
origin. Every root in these languages, as far hack 
as we know them, must consist of tluce coiisouauts, 
and numerous words are dmved from these roots by 
a simple change of vowels, leaving the consonantal 
^leton as much as possible intact. It is impo.ssible 
to mistake a Semitic language; and what is most 
important — it is impossible to imag^e an Aryan 
language derived from a Semitic, or a Semitic from 
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an Aryan langnajie. Tlie graimnutkal lrani9)\ ork ipt 
totally distinct in these two fatnilies of spoech^’^ This 
does not exclude, however, the j>os&il )i]ity that both 
arc diverging streams of the sumo soiu’co, and tlie 
coiapi\rIsr)ns that have lawn instituted betwoeii tlio 
Semitic roots, reduced • to thoir simplest form, and 
the roots of the Aryan luugiuiges, have mado it more 
than probaldu that the nmterial elements with which 
they both started were originally the aaino. 

Other languages which are supposed to belong 
to tho Semitic family are the Berher dialects of 
Northern Africa, spoken on the coast from Egypt to 
tho Atlantic Ocean before the invasion of tho Arabs, 
and now pushed hack towards tho intenor. Some 
other Afdcau languages, too, such as tho Tlmmo, 
and ihUa, have been classed as Semitic; and the 
hinguage of Egypt, from tho earliest liieroglyphic 
inscriptions to tho Coptic, which ceased to bo spoken 
after the Hcventeonth century, iias equally been re- 
ferred to this class. The Semitic character of these 
dialects, however, is much less clearly defined, and 
tho exact degree of relationship iu which they stand 
to tho Semitic languages, properly so called, lias still 
to he determined"*. 

TIieolnt{{an!> who still niniatiun thut nil Itmguagcs wsio dcnvetl 
fioni ITobrow ttouIiI do well to lead a woik liy tlie Abl}6 Loi’enzo 
ileivu<), tlie dcdientioii of wMeli was accepted by Pope Pius VI, 
fluggio }‘ratieo dclle Ungne, 1787, particularly the fourth ohuptor, 
which has tliQ title ‘La sostauziido diversity degl’idiominellaHintassi 
addiiiioatra pswre vana P opiitiouo dcgli Auton, dio li credoiio 
derivati dall' Ebteo.* 

** Some excdleut articles on those oufiying niemheis of the 
Semitio fomily woie published by Dr Lottner in the Tfcmaaotimis 
qf Soeietg, 1861, p. 20, * On tho Sister Pamilies of 

Language^ ospcoiaily those eoiuaeoted with the Soimtio Family.’ The 
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Strictly speaking, the Aryan anti Semitic are the 
only/ifJ«///es of sjiiecclnvhicli fully tli-serve that title. 
They both preaupposo the cxiattmeo f>f a tiiiished aye- 
toin of gi'fiminar, provioua to tlie fiisl diveigenee t»f 
their dialects. Their history is frtim the bogiiniing .i 
history of decay rathci than of gnnvth, and honee 
the ininii&takeublo f.imily-likoiio.sM which peivades 
eveiy one even of their kti-st iWeiulanfs. Tlie 
language of the Sepoy and that of the English soldier 
.ire, strictly speaking, one ainl the Mine language. 
They are both built up of nmtermls which weie defi- 
nitely eliaped before the Ti-utonie and Indlc braiiehes 
separated. No new root has been added to either 
since their fir.st separation ; and the grannus itii’.d fui nw 
which are of nioio modern growth in English ar Hin- 
dustani, are, if closely examined, new combinations 
only of elements which existed fioiii the beginning in 
all the Aryan dialects. In the termination of the 
English ?i(i IS, and in the iuandiblo tormiiuitinu i»f the 
Fieuch il est, we recognise the re.sult of an .act piT- 
formed before the first seiiaratioii of the Aryan family, 
the combination of the predicative root ns with the 
demonstrative root tii an act performed once for all; 
and coutiuuing to he felt to the present day. 

It was the custom of Nebuchadnezzar to liavo his 
name stumped on every brick that ivas used duniig 
his leign in erecting his colossal palaces Those 
palaces fell to ruins, but from the ruins the ancioiit 
materifdB were cai'ried away for building new cities , 
and, on examining the bricks in the walls of the 

relationdiip, however, of these liuaguages with Arable, Hebrew, and 
Syrlao, lis huxll}' so close and deliiute as might seem to ho implied 
by the term ‘ Sister Pamilies.’ 
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modoni city of Bagdad on tho bordora of tbo Tigiis, 
SirHonry llawlinfion iliacovorcd on oacli tlio clear truces 
of that royal signdLuiu Tt is the sumo if we examine 
the Bfcructnro of modern langnugea. They too were 
built up with the maloriiils taken from the ruins of 
the miciout laiigimgos, and ev(*ry woz’d, if properly 
exuiiiined, displays the visible stamp impressed upon 
it from the first by Iho founders of the Aryan and 
the kSemitio empires of speech. 

The relationship of languages, however, is not 
always so close, Liangnagcs may diverge before their 
gruiuiuatical sysleni has heeonie fixed and hardened ; 
and ill that ease they cannot bo expected to show 
the same marked features of a common descent as, 
for instance, the Kco -Latin dialects, French, ItaKaii, 
and Spanish. Tiiey may have much in common, but 
they ^vill likewise display an after-growth in words 
uud grammatical forms peculiar to each dialect. With 
regard to woi'ds we see that even languages so inti- 
mately related to each other as the ^ Homonce 
dialects, diverged in some of the commonest expres- 
aiona. Instead of the Latin fratei\ the Fioncli/r^i’e, 
wo find in Spanish limnam. There was a very good 
reason for this change. Tlie Latin wordji^ater, changed 
into /ray and fi'ixyU, had been appHod to express a 
brotbor or a friar. It was felt inconveniont tW the 
same word should express two ideas which it was 
somotim^ neeessaiy to distinguisli, and therefore, by 
a kind of natimd elimination, frakr was given up as 
tlie name of brother in Spanish, and replaced from 
the dialectical stores of Latin by g&rmaims. In the 
same maima: the Latin word for shepherd, jpaafor, was 
so constantly applied to the shepherd of the people, 
or the deagyman, h pastmtr, that a new word was 
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wanted for the real sliophonl Thuti herbwnrhin, tVoui 
(}e)'h(\c or ivtwx, a wether, was used instead of J[^f/s^o■. 
and eliaiiged into the French hoya' Tiistcad of the 
Spanish enfermo, ill, we iiiid in Fi’isich hudnJf, in 
Italian tiiiduto. Lanj^nages so intiniately r{‘lated as 
Greek and Latin have fixed nu diflerent expressions 
for sou, daughter, hi othoi, woman, man, sk}, Uiiitli, 
moon, hand, mouth, tree, bird, Ac.'” That is to say, 
out of a large number of {>juou}mos which weio su}!- 
plied by the numerous dialects of the Aryan family, 
the Greeks peipetuatod one, the llomans another. 


It is clear that when the woiking of this i>rinciple 
of natural selcotion is allowed to extend inoio widely, 
languages, though pioceedmg from the same I'ouice, 
may in time acrpiiro a totally dittcront'immencl.ituie 
for the commonest objects. The uumhor of leal 
synonymes is frocpiently exaggerated, and if we aio 
told that in Icelandic there are 3 20 names for idand, 
or in Axahio 500 names for lion“ and 1,000 names for 
sword®h many of these are no doubt purely poetical. 
But even where there are in a language only four it 
five names for the same objects, it is clear that four 
languages might ho derived fiom it, each in appear- 
ance quite distinct from the rest. 

The some applies to grammar. \Vlieu the Eomanco 
languages, for instance, fonned their now futiuxi by 
pkeing the auxiliary verb kahere, to have, after the 
infinitive, it was quite open to any one of them to fix 
upon some other expedient for expressing the futuio. 
The French might liave chosen je vai$ dire or je 


See Letter on th Twraman Zati^aages, p. 62. 

Henan, Siaimre dee Longues SemUiqties, 137. 

^ Focaoke, JVbitds to Aht^aragim, p. 163, Qlossdogy, p. 862. 
See infra, 426 
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(Ui'Vfdn (T wade to say) instead of jiV dirni, and in tJiis 
case the fiituve in Froucli wmiM have lieen totally 
distinct from the future in Italian If such cliangcs 
fue possible in literary languages of such long stand- 
ing us Kreneh uud Italian, ive imist lie projwied tor a 
great d(‘al more in laiigiiages wliioli, as I said, diverged 
lieforG any definite settlement had taken place, either 
in their grammar or their dietionaiy. If wc wci*c to 
expect in thorn the definite criteria of a genealogical 
relationship which unites the inemboi s of the Aryan 
and Soiaitic families of speech, we should uecessainly 
bo disapiHiiuted. Such criteria could not passibly 
exist in tliescj languages. But there are criteria for 
determining oven these more distant degrees of rela- 
liimship ill the vast lealni of speech , and tlioy are 
sufUcieut at least to arrest the hasty couelusions of 
those who would deny the possibility of a common 
origin of any languages more removed from each 
other than Fioneh and Italian, Sanskrit and Greek, 
Hebrew and Arabic. Yon will see this more clearly 
after wo liave oxaminod the principles of what I call 
the MorpJiolot/iml cUissiJication of human speech. 

As all languages, so fur as we con judge at present, 
&iu be reduced in the end to roots, predicative and 
demonstrative, it is dear that, according to the man- 
ner in winch roots are put together, we may expect 
to find three kinds of languages, or three stages in the 
gradual formation of speech. 

1, Hoots may be used as words, each root preserv- 
ing its full independence. 

2. Two roots may be joined togetlier to form words, 
and in these compounds one iwit may lose its inde- 
pmdence. 

8. Two roots may be joined together to form words. 
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aiul in llic‘.stj coinjiiiuii(l« rnols iniiy losu tlunr 
indopoudunce. 

^Vllat applies to two roots, applies to three or four 
or more. The principle is the ShIuu*, thnu^’li it would 
lead to a more varied siibdiviKion 

The fii'flt stage, in which each root pivserves its 
independoiiee, and in which there is no formal ills- 
tinotioii between a i<mt and a woid, I call tho Rtutuv/ 
Sutym. This stage is hef.t rcpicKented by aneiout 
Ohinobe. Langiitiges belonging to this first or Iladi- 
cal Stage have sometimes been called Munvaylhthu' or 
Isolating. The sccuiul stage, in which tw(t or nioic 
roots coalesce to form a word, the one retaining its 
radical mdopendonco, the other sinking down to a 
mere tei’miiuition, I call the 'femi nut haul Stage 
Tliis stage is best represented by the Turanian family 
of specdi, and the languages belonging to it have 
generally been called agglutinative, from gluten, ghie 
The third, stage, in which roots coalesce so tlwt 
neither the one nor the other letaius its substantive 
mdependonce, I call the Injlectional Stage This stage 
is best represented by the Aryan and Semitic families, 
and the languages belonging to it have sometimes 
been distinguished by the name of amalgamating or 
organic. 

The first stage excludes phonetic corruption alto- 
gether. 

The second stage excludes phonetic comijition in 
the pcrincipai root, but allows it in the secondary or 
determinative elements. 

The third stage allows phonetic corruption both in 
the prindpal root and in the terminations. 

A few instances will make this classification 
clearer. 

Y 
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In the firat Hluge, which ik roprosenletl by Clhne«o, 
every word is ji root, «nd lius its own substantial 
meaning. Thus, where wu say in Latin hacuh, with 
a stiek, we say in CIiine.se jjf raiUf-K Here § 2iiight be 
taken for a mero ptoposition, like the English mth 
But in ChiucHo tins ^ is a root, it la the aame word 
wliieJi, if used as a verb, would mean ‘to em]doy/ 
Tliefelore in Cliiiuse y ctJny means literally ‘employ 
stick.’ Or again, where we say in English t/f home, 
or in Latin domi, iho Chinese say ‘AS-li, {(6 meaning 
liovso, and li originally imde^. Tlio name for day 
in modorii ChhiesH is yi-isv, which moans orighially 
sou of the smi'K 


There is in Chinese, as we saw before, no formal 
distinctimi between a noun, a verb, an adjective, an 
adverb, u preposition. The same root, according to 
its position in a sentence, may he employed to convey 
the meaning of gi-eat, gi’eatncss, greatly, and to be 
great. Eveiytliing, in fact, depends in Chinese on the 
p’oper collocation of words in a sentence. Thus nyd 
t(l ni means ‘ I beat thee;* but'ai td nyd would iT^ p a n 
‘thou lieatest me.’ Tlitis ngb yin means ‘a bad 
man;’ nyS would mean ‘the man is bad.’ 

As long as every wortl, or part of a word, is felt to 
express its own mdical meaning, a language belongs 
to tlio fimt or radical stage As soon as such woids 
as tse in {jkm, day, U in itS4i, at home, or ^in §-6dmj, 


^ Eudlioljoi, C^iinetisde Grammai^, a 223. 

® litid B. 339. 

® ‘ In ihw word tse (tsea) does not signify son ; it is an ndditiou 
0 reqaeut occuncnco aftei nouns, adjecUvos, and verba. Thus, Im, 
old,'i-tsm is fftflwi, net, the interior, is tsifej Jmng, scent, 
+«»«t IS clove ; Im, to beg, a mendicant , hi, to act,+(Bwa 

an aotor.'—jffitaffftiw • ' M 
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with the stick, lose their etymological iiu>[unu}« and 
become mere siuns of derivation or of ease, l.mmioiic 
enters into the second or termuiatioiud statte 

O 

By far the largest numln'i of laugimgcs belong lu 
this stage. Tlic whole of wlmt is called tlie Tt>i'nntan 
class consists of tcrminational or ag’glutiimtivo lan- 
guages, and this Turanian class comprises iii rtsility 
all language.s spoken in Asia and Kitrope. and not 
included umler the iViyuii and Semitic Ijimilics, with 
the exception, though this is doubtful, of (.'hinese and 
its cognate dialects. In the great continent of tlu* 
Old World the Semitic and Aryan laiiguagcH occupy 
only what may ho called the four WLstern peiuuMiUs, 
namely, India with Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, and 
Europe; and we have rcufion t(» suppoi-c that even 
these countries were held by Turanian liilias previous 
to the arrival of the Aryan and Semitic nations. 

This Turanian class is of great importance in the 
science of language. Some scholars would deny it 
the name of a family; and if fiuuily is only ajpplioablo 
to dialects so closely conneoted among themselves us 
the Aryan or Semitic, it would no doubt Ik‘ preferable 
to speak of the Turanmn as a class or group, and n.<it 
as a family of languages. But this coiicessiuii must 
not be understood os an aihnission that the members 
of tills class start from different sources, and that they 
are held together by no genealogical olKuity, but by 
morphological similarity only. 

These languages sliare dements in commoii which 
they must have borrowed from the same souice, and 
their formal coincidences, though of a different cha- 
racter from those of the Aryan and Semitic families, 
are such that it would be impimhle to asonhe them 
tomei'e. xiddent. 
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Tlic name Turanian w iwod in opposition to Aryan, 
aiul in ap](lietl lo the miiiuulic races of Asia as opposed 
to the agiicuHiiral or Aryan races. 

The Turmiittn family or class consists of two great 
divisions, tlie Northern niul tlio ifouthern. 

The Northern is somutiuies called tlio Und’' 
Ahatc or U<jro-Tatnri(\ and it is divided into Hvo 
classes, the Tungimo, Mom/olio, Tiirhie^ Fmnia, 
and iSi( inoyedic. 

Thu SoutJionj, which occupies the South of Asia, 
is divided into lour cla.sscs, the TamiiUc, or the 
laugwages of the Dekliau; tho Bhotti/a, or the dia- 
lects of Tibet and Bhotun ; the Taw. or tlie dialects 
of Siam; and the ilAdwic, or the Malay and Polynesian 
dialects. 


No donht, if wo expected to find in tliis immense 
number of knguagc.s the same fiimily likeiiess which 
liohis tlio Seinitie or Aryan knguagus together, we 
Rhould be disappointed. But the very absence of that 
family likeness constitutes one of the distinguishing 
features of tlie Turanian dialects. They are Notmd 
knguagee, as contrasted witli the Aryan and Semitic 
languages^. In the latter most words and gram- 
matical forms were thrown out but once by the 
creative power of one generation, and they were not 
lightly parted witli, even though their original dis- 
tinotness had been blurred by phonetic corruption. 
To hand doiivn a language in this manner is possible 
only among people whose history runs on in one 
main stream, and where religion, law, and poetiy 
well-defined borders which hem in on every 
side the current of language. Among the Turanian 



* iSafifiw on fSs Tu^mim Zangttaget, p. 24 . 
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noinatla jui Hiifh miclc*u.s t)f ti political, .socuil, or 
literary character lias ever been foinuMl. Empius 
wore no Hooner foimdwl than they ivi*re scatten-d 

if 

agniii like the haiul-cloinla of* the dcHi-rl, no I.iwh. no 
wings, wo stories outlived the age of their aiithoio. 
How quickly language can cliange, if thus left to 
itself without any literary slandaid, we saw in a 
former lecture, when 1i eating of the giowth <if rlia- 
lects. The moat necef-Huiy suhstantives, siu'h as 
father, mother, daughter, son, havi* fioiiuently been 
lost, and replaced by Hyiionymes in the diflercnt 
dialects of Turimiaii speech, ami the grainmalieal 
teiminations have been treated with the same freedom 
Nevertheless some of the Turanian luimeTids and 
pronouns, and soveinl Turanian roots, pohit to a single 
original source ; and the common words and common 
roots which have been discovered in the most distant 
branches of the Turanian stock, warrant the admission 
of a real, though very distant, genealogical lolation- 
ship of all Turanian speech. 

The moat characteristic Ifeature of the Turanian 
languagia is what has been called AcjghtU nation, or 
‘gluing togetherV Thfa means not only tluat, in 
their grammar, pronouns are gJued to the verbs in 
order to fonn the conjugation, or prepositions to sub- 
stantives in order to form declension. 27iat would 
not be a distinguishing oharacteristio of the Turanian 
or nomad loi^ages ; for in Hebrew as well as in 
Sarutbiti conjugation and declension were ori^nally 
formed on the same principle. What distinguishes 
the Tiitanian languages is, that in them the conju- 
gation and declension can stiU be taken to pieces; 

H W M PIIM M I I ll ■■WI H IIIII h piH A ff I Tl . 


" SfMmy cf Zanffitapig, p 90 
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uiul although the termiiiatiom have by no meuiis 
always retained tlieir aigiuficative power as indc' 
pendent wfirds, they are felt as modificatory syllablesj 
and as distinct from tlio roots to which they are 
appended. 

In tiio Aryan languagos tho modifications of words, 
comprised nndor dpoloiision and coiyngation, wore 
likewise originally expressed hy agglntination. But 
tlifi pjMnpononb parts began soon to coalesce, so as to 
fnm one integral word, liahle in its turn to phonetic 
corruption to such an extent that it became impossible 
after a time to decide which was tlie root and which 
the modificatory element. Tlio difference between an 
Aryan and a Turanian language is somewhat the same 
as between good and bad mosaic. Tire Aryan words 
seem made of one piece, the Tiunnian words dearly 
show tho sutures and fissures wliero the small stones 
are comouted together. 

There was a very good reason why the Turanian 
languages should have remained in this second or 
Hgghtmatko stage. It was felt essential that the 
radical portion of eaoh word should stand out in 
distinct relief, and never be obscured or absorbed, as 
happens in the third or inflectional stage. 

Tho Fj’enoh dge, for instance, has lost its whole 
material body, and is nothing but termination. Age 
in Old French was cage and edage. JEclage is a 
corruption of the Latin /rfaticum; cBtatioum is a 
derivative of (ekts; astm on abbreviation of esvitas; 
avita^ is derived from aww, and in cevim, (b only 
is the radical or predicative element, the Sanskrit dy 
in dy-iis, life, which contains the germ from which 
these various words derive their life and meaning. 
From (swWi the Homans derived (svit&viius, contraoted 
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into </V/vviw.s. so that a<ji' and (‘fmntniinw iVinn tln^ 
SiUiio soiircy Wliat tr.ici’ of* ip or f/wf/a?, (tr i*vcii 
(vntKn and (pWk, ivnitdiw in d/zoi' Turainan laii- 
giLigos ctiimot afford mkIj ^fr^,n]n 

dictioiiavios. It IS an mdispoii sable iwjuijt'inont in 
a noiiiadie langnago tlud it sin mid lu- mti-lligibU' 1o 
inimy, though thoii intoirourso lu> Jnit hc.mfy Tt 
reijuircs tradition, society, and liloiahiu- to inamtaiu 
■vvoids and fbiuis which can no longer bo iinaljsod 
at once, feuch ivords avouM scldoui sja’ing np in 
nomadic languages, or if they did they Avonld die 
away with each generation. 

The Aryan verb contains imniy forms in which 
the personal pronoun is no longer felt distinetly. 
And yet tradition, custom, and law preserve I ho lif<i 
of these veterans, and nmlco us feel luiwilling to part 
with thoin. But in the cvGr-sluftiiig state of a. 
nomadic society no dckKcd coin can be tolerated in 
language, no olwcure legend accepted on trust nw 
raehil must be pure, and the legend distinct; that 
the one may bo weighed, and tlie other, if not 
deciphered, at least recognised as a wolhfaiown 
guarantee. Hence the bmtdi propoition of irregular 
forms in all agglutinative knguages^^ 

A Turanian might tolerate the Saiishit 

aa-mi, a-si, nu-ti, 'b-inas, Vanti, 

lam, thou art, hoia, mm, you are. they are; 

or even the Latin 

’s-um, o*s, es-t, ’an-mus, ea-tis 'snat 

In these instaaoed, with a few exceptions, root 

I - i rrr i i i ~ 1 n h im , ,, iiib ■ iutt iiii h 


^ The AbH Molina states that the iaugoiigie of Cldll is entirely 
free from irr^jular forms (Pn Ponceau, JTMr^ p. flO). 
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niid aiHx uru uh 
T urkiHli : 


(listinguiHlmble ua, 


loT instance, iu 


Imkar-iin, 
I xopflid, 
bakav-i/» 
wo lojjaid, 


imkiii-ain, 
thou xognulost, 
hnkar 
you legaul, 


hukai, 
ho rci^aids. 

o 

bnlvtii-Iaiv 

they legal (1 


jbit a aoiijngiitioii like the Iliudnstaiiii, ’which is a 
niotlcni Aryan dialect, 

hull, liai, lui], 1mm, ho, ham, 

wauld not he comjwitihlo with the geniiiB of the 
Turanian hingmigcs, because it would not answer the 
requirements of a nomadic life. Turanian dialects 
exhibit either no tcnninational distinctions at all, 
as in Mandshu, which is a Tnngusio dialect; or a 
complete and intelligiWo system of afiixes, as in tlie 
«|)i)kon dialect of Nyertcliinsk, equally of Tnngusio 
descent. Tlut a state of conjugation in which, through 
phonetic corruption, the suffix of the iirat peinon 
singular and plural and of the third person plural 
are the same, -where tJiere is no distinction between 
the second and third persons singular, and between 
the first and third persons plural, would necessarily 
leivl, in a Turanian dialect, to the adoption of new and 
more expressive forms. New pronouns would have 
to be used to mark the persons, or some other expe- 
dient be resorted to for the same purpose. 

And this will make it still more dear why the 
Turanian languages, or in feet all languages in this 
second or agglutinative stage, though protected 
against phonetic corruption more than the Aryan 
and Semitic languages, are so mudi exposed to the 
changes produced by dialecticsil regeneration., A 
Turanitm retains, os it were, the consciousnesB of 
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}u8 lanpna{»e ami juiiaininar Tlu‘ idea, fi»r instanr**, 
wliich 1»P dameda with a })lttval is that (4’ a iimiji 
followed hy a sjllahlo uidirativi* of jdm.dit} , ,} 
passfiive with him is a veib followed !>^ a sylliihlo 
expressivo of snilmiig, cn eating, or ^} 0 ^lg•^ Now 
tliefie detoiminutive ideas may ho exjue.ssed in vuiious 
ways, mid though in out* and the same elan, and 
during one poiiod of time, a eertain immhei* of tuini- 
natioiiB would hecomc statumuiy, and he assionwl to 
the expression of certain grammatical cntegoiics, surli 
as tho plural, the passive, the ginutive, difti'rent 
hordes, as they separated, would still ft't'l themselves 
at liberty to repeat the pioccssof oranunaticjd eom 
][iosition, and defy tho coinp.iv,ttivo giaimumiiin to 
prove the identity of tho t erniinations. even in di.dcets 
BO closely allied as Finnish and UmigariaiK or Tamil 


and Tolugu. 

It must not bo mipposed, liowevor, that Turanian 
or agglutinative languagcH arc for ovijr jiassing 
thi’ough this process of gi'ammatieal regenora- 
tion. Where nomadic tiibca approach to a political 
organisation, their language, though Turanian, may 
approach to the ^stem of political or traditional lan- 
guages, such as Sanskrit or Hebrew. This is indeed 
the case with the most advanced members of the 


Turanian family, the Hungarian, tho Fimiirii, tho 
Tamil, Telugu, &c. Many of their grammatical 
teflcmiimtions have suffered by phonetic corruption, 
but they have not been replaced by new and more 
expressivo words. The temination of the plural is 
lu in Telugu, and this is probably a mere cnimption 


SaUtr on 0us fv/tamm Languagei, i). 206. 
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of gcd^ tho toriiiiiuitioii «>f tliu plural iu Tamil. Tlie 
only olmractcriHtic Turanian fpatuie whicli always 
reimiina is this : the rnot is ncv(‘r oliscurcd. Besides 


tliis, tlio (iGtenniniii^^ or Jijodifying syllables aic 
goiiorally placed at tlio end, and the vowels do not 
liecoino so absolutely lixed for each syllable as in 
Sanskrit or Hebrew. On tho contrary, there is what 
is called the Law of Harmony, according to which 
tho vowels of each woid may lie changed and modu- 


lated so as to hanuonise with the key-note struclc by 


its chief vowel. 


Tlic vowels ill Turkish, for iiLstance, 


arc divided into two classes, sJiarp and flat. If a 
verb contains a sharp vowel in its radical portion, 
th(^ vowels of the tennhiations are all sharp, wliilo 
the same tonniiiations, if following a root with a flat 
vowel, niodiilato their oivn words into the flat key. 
Tims wo have »ev-mcli, to love, but hak-mak, to regard, 
mch or mah being the termination of the infinitive. 
Tims we say, cv-ifer, the houses, but atrla/r^ tlie horses, 
hr or hr bemg the termination of the plural. 

No Aryan or Semitic language has preserved a 
similar freedom in the harmonic arrangement of its 
vowels, while traces of it have been found among the 
most distant members of the Turmiian family,, as in 
Hungarian, Mongolian, Turkish, the Yakut, spoken 
in the north of Siberia, in the Tulu“ and in dialoots 


spoken on the eastern frontiers of India. 

For completeness sake t add a short account of the 
Turanian family, chiefly taken from my Swrvey of 
Languages, published 1856:-- 


** ‘In. Tulu final short u is left imobanged only after nrotds con* 
tivining labial vowols (bu^utk, liavbg loft), H is changed into 
after all other vowels (paif^udu, having saldV—iJn ffimdsrt. 
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I'lonjKsie Chsa 

'I'lio TiintjKHie l>rancli fXtciwlH fiom (Inna ii.atli- 
mvcd to Hik'im ai«l wchtwind to llIJ, wluao ilip 
river Tungiiaka partly marks iu lioiitier. The Tiin- 
gusic tril)es in Sihoiia aio uiul(>r lliiKsiaii ho ay 
Other Tungusic tiibes Inilong to the r/Iiinesc einjiiK*, 
and are known hy the iianu* of M.nulshu, a naiiic 
taken after they had coiKpieiwl Ohnm in 1644, and 
founded the present imperial dynasty 


Monffolir (!lu,ss. 

The original seats of the ])Coph‘ who speak Mon- 
golio dialects Ho near tho Lake llailcal and in the 
eastern parts of Siheria, where wo Hud them as 
early as the ninth century after Christ. They were 
divided into three classes, tho Momjtth proper, the 
BunuiSt and the Olots or Kahnnks. Chiiigis-klmn 
(1227) united them into a nation and fiuindod the 
Mongolian empire, which included, however, not only 
Mongolia, but Tuaguaic and Turkic, comnuudy called 
Tatario, tribes. 

The name of Tatar soon became the terror of Asia 
and Europe, and it was appUed promiscuously to all 
the nomadic warriors whom Asia then poiu'cd forth 
over Europe. Cri^ally Tatar was a name of tho 
Mongolic races, Imt tlirough their political abcendnney 
in Aria after C^hiugis-khan, it became usual to call 
all the tribes which were under Mongolian sway hy 
rile name of Tatar. In linguistic works Tatario is 
now used in two several sens®. Following tho 
example of writers of the Middle Ages, Tatario, like 
Scythian in Greek* has been fixed Upon as ihe general 
term comprising aU languages spoken by the nomadic 
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tribes of Asia. Hence it is used sometimes in the 
same sense in ■wliioli T use Turanian. Secondly, 
Tatiiric has hcconio the luune of that class of Turanian 
langnagoa of which the Turkish is the most pro- 
minent iiioniher. While the Mongolio ckss— that 
which in fact has the greatest claims to the name of 
Tataric--is never so called, it has become an almost 
universal custom t« apply this name to the third or 
^riirldo blanch of the Ural-Altaic division ; and the 
races belonging to this branch have in many instances 
themselves adopted the name. Those Turldsli, or, as 
they are more coinnumly called, Tataric races, were 
settled on the northern side of the Caspian Sea, and 
on tho Black Soa, and wore known as Komanes, 
PechonegM, and Bulgai^i, when oonquoi’ed by tli© 
Mongolie army of tho son of Chingis-khan, who 
fbuiuled tho Kapcliakion empira, extending from, the 
Dnicstr to the Yemba and tlio Kirgisian steppes, 
Itussia for two coiitiirics was under the sway of those 
khans, known ns the khans of the Golden Horde. 
Their empire was dissolved towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and several smaller kingdoms rose 
out of its ruina Among these Krim, Kasan, and 
Astrachan were the most important. The princes 
of these kingdoms still gloried m their descent jh-om 
Chingia-khan, and haxl hence a right to the name of 
Mongols or Tatars. But their armies and subjects 
also, who were of Turkish blood, received the name 
of their princes ; and their languages continued to be 
called Tataric, even after the Turkish tribes by whom 
they were spoken had been brought under the Eussian 
sceptre, and were no longer governed by khans of 
MorgoUo or Tataric origin. It would therefore be 
desirable to use TiU’Ido instead of Tataric, when 
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speaking of the tliinl bianuli of tlie nortliiTu dnision 
of tlio Turunisin fuinil}^ did not u duuiyL* of toinii- 
nology generally jn’oduce as niueli confusion us it 
mnedies. The recollection of tkcir non-'fiitiUic. i o. 
non-Mongolic origin, remains, it appeals, among the 
gu-culled Tatars of Kasiui and Astraehaii. If asked 


wlietlier tliey are T.itars, they reply No ; and they call 
tlioir liiiiguago Turki or Tuiuk, hiit not 'f’atarj Nay, 
they consider Tatar as a teini of re]tiouch, >syn(rtiy- 
nious with rohbor, evidently from a recfilloi. turn that 
their ancestors had once hecii eou(iuerod and ensLived 
hy Mongolio, that is, Tataric, tribes. All this u’sts 
on the authority of Klaproth, wlio dming his stay in 
lUiSbia had great opportunities of stuilying tins lan- 
guages spoken on tho Iroiitiers of this half- Asiatic 
empire. 

The conquesta of tho Mongols or the det'Cendants 
of Chingis-khnn were not eonliucd, howev(‘r, to these 
Turkish tribes They coiwiuered China in the east, 
where tliey founded the Mongolic dynasty of Yuan, 
and in the west, after subduing the klialifs of Bagdad 
and the sultans of Iconium, they coiirpiered Moscow, 
and devastated tlie greater part of llussia. In 1240 
they in’vaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia, Here they 
recoiled before the united armies of Germany, Poland, 
and Silesia. They retired into Moravia, and, having 
exhausted tliat country, occupied Hungary, 

At that time they liad to choose a new khaii, winch 
couM only be done at Karakorum, the old capital of 
their empire. Thither they withdrew to elect wi 
empOTor to govern an empiie which then extended 
from China to PolaniJ, fi’om India to Siberia. But 
a realm of. such vast proportions could not be long 
held togetlier, and towards the end of the thirteenth 
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century it broke up into Hovoral indopondent slates, 
all under Moiij'oliiin priuces, but no longer under one 
Mian oi‘ Mums. Thns now independent Moiigolic 
empires arose in Oliina, Turkestan, Siberia, Southoni 
Itufisia, and l^orsui. In ISGOtlio ftfongolian dynasty 
was driven out of China , in the fifteenth century 
they lost their hold on JluHsia, hi Central Asia they 
rallied once more niidcr Timur (1369), whose sway 
was again acknowledged from Karakorum to Persia 
and Anatolia, But in 1468, this empire also fell 
by its own weight, and for want of powerful lulers 
like Chingis-khan or Timur, Tu Jagatai tdono — ^the 
country extending fioni the Aral Lake to the Hindu- 


kurth between tlie rivers Oxus and Yaxarfces (Jilioii 
and Siliou), and once govenied by Jagatai, the son 
of Ohingis-khan—the Mongolian dynasty maintained 
itself, and thence it was that Bulier, a descendant of 
Timur, comtuered India, and founded there a Mon- 
golian ilyiuisty, surviving up to our mvn times in the 
Great Moguls of Delhi. Most MongoUc tribes are 
now under the sway of the nations whom they once 
had conquered, the Tungusic sovereigns of China, the 
Bussian czars, and idie Turkish sultans. 

The Mongolic language, although spoken (but not 
continuously) from Oliina as fex as tlie Volga, has 
given rise to hut few dialects. Next to Tungusic 
the Mongolic is the poorest language of the Turanian 
family, and the scaiitinesfl of grammatical terminor 
tioiiH accounts for tlie fact that, as a language, it has 
remained very much unchanged. There is, however, 
a distinction between tlie language as spoken by the 
Eastern, Western, and Northern tribes j and intipient 
traces of grammatical life have lately been dkcovered 
by Gastrin, the great Swedish traveller and Turaniaai 
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philologist, in tho spoken ilialect' of the Tlnii.it*« lii 
it the pexsoiis of the veil) are distinguislietl hy iillKes, 
while, ueeoithng to tho rules of Mongolic gr.ninum, 
no other dialect distinguishoH in the M'rb hetneeii 
aiiio, ainos, tinn/L 

The Mongols who live in liiirope have lixod their 
tents on each side of the Volga and along the coast of 
the Caspian Sea nwu Astraehan. Anotliei colony is 
found south-east of Seiuliiihk They hi'long to thu 
Western hrauch, and sue Oloth or Kahiuiks, ivlm loft 
their seats on the Koko-uur, and intercd Kuiojie in 
1662, They proceeded from the elans Dnrliet and 
I Torgod, but most of the Torgods Kdurued again in 
1770, and their desoomlaiitH .ire now scatleinl over 
the Kirgisian steppes. 

Turkic Ohtss, 

Much inoro important are the languages helongiiig 
to the third hmucli of the Turanian family, most 
prominent among vrhioli is the Turkish or Osni.'inli 
of Constantinople. The numlier of the Turkish iulia- 
bitiints of European Turkey is indeed smidl. It is 
generally stated at 2,000,000 ; hut Shafaiik estiia.iteH 
the numher of genuine Turks at not more than 
700,000, who rule over fifteen millions of people- 
The different Turkic dialects of which the Osmuuli 
is one, occupy one of the largest linguistic areas, 
extending from the Lenu and the Polar Sea down 
to the Adriatic, 

The moat andent name by which the Turkic tribes 
of Central Asia were known to the Chinese was 
Hiung-nu. These EDiung-uu founded an empire 
(206 B.a) comprising a large portion of Ania west of 
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Oiliuti. Kngagod in frequout wars with the Chinese, 
they were ileieated at last hi the middle of the first 
century after Christ. Theriuipon they (Uvidod into a 
nortlioiu and soiiihoru empire ; and, after the south- 
ern fliniig-nn had hecoiuo subjects of China, they 
attacked the nortlmru Iliuiig-nn, together with the 
Oliinesc, and, driving thorn out of tlieir seats between 
tho rivers Amur and Selonga, and tbe Altai mmiii- 
tniu-s wciit^varfl, they ai*e ,sup|>o«ed to have given the 
ticrtt iinpidsc to the imoads of tlie barlmrians into 
Europo. In tho hegiuning of the thiixl centuiy, 
the Mungolio and Tnngnsic tribes, who had filled the 
seats of the nortUeni Ilinng-uu, had grown so powoi- 
fid as to attack the southern Ilimig-nu and drive 
them from their territories. This occasioned a second 
migration of Asiatic tubes towards tho west. 

Another name by which tho Chinese designate these 
Hinng-nu or Tinkiah tribes is Tu-kin. This Tii-km 
is HiipjHMJfl to be identical with Turk. Although the 
tribe to whioh this name was given was originally 
but small, it began to spread in tho sixth centiuy 
from tho Altai to the Caspian, and it was probably 
to them that in 569 the Emperor Justinian sent an 
nnibasBador in the person of Somarchoa Tho empire 
of the Tu-ldu was destroyed in the eighth century, 
by the 'Hui-he (Chinese Kao-che). This tribe, 
equally of Tmitish origin, maintained itself for about 
a ceiituiy, and was then conquered by the Chinese 
and driven back from the northern borders of China. 
Part of tlie *Hui-he occupied Trnigut, and, after a 
second defeat ly tho Mongolians in 1267, the remnant 
proceeded still farther west, and joined the Uigurs, 
whose tents were pitched near the towns of Turfen, 
Eashgar, Khamil, and Aksu. 
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Thes{* fiii'ts, gloaiU'd t'lnefly from ('liiucseliistoii.ui'H, 
.show tuun till* very iMvliost tinu'.s tho wfstw.ivtl toii- 
(luiicy of'tlk! Turkif<h mhniis In 5^)8 Tiiikislj trilM-s 
oc*cu])iftl till* fonntiy Iw'twfoii the Vol^a and tia* hm 
( d Azov, and nmneiousj rcinh >H(*nn‘iits liuv<‘ sinet" 
stiengtlieuod thou* position in tlioj.!* p.ut<t. 

Tho northern part of Peisi.i, west of tlie Caspian 
Sou, Ainieiini, tlio Kiutli of ({oorgia, )Slin’nfiii, iiiitl 
Uagestiui, liarhuur a Tinkie pO}ailatiou, known h_^ the 


general name of Turkman oi Ki.sil-hash ((JazaklMshl, 
i.e. Jied-capa). They nio noinatlie rohhoi.s, and theii 
arrival ni those countries diites from the eleventh and 
twelfth ceuiurii'H. 

East of the Caspian »Sca the Tinkniaii tnhes aie 
under coniinand of tho Ushek-khans of Khiv.i, Fer- 
gana, and Bukhara They call thoinsolve®', howevoi, 
not Huhjeets hut guests of tliose khmis. Still nioie 
to the east the n’urknians aie under ('liinese Move- 
i*eigiity, and in the Bouth-wc.st they leaoh as fiir as 
Khorasan and other provinces of Pursia, 

Tho iTsbeks, descendants of the 'Ilui-'hu and 


Uigurs, and origbally settled in the neighbourhood 
of the towns of Khuten, Kashgar, Turfan. and Klnnuil, 
ciossod the Yaxartes in. the sixteenth century, and, 
after several successful campaigns, gaiiicil possession 
of Balkh, Kharisnx (Khiva), Buklaira, and Fergiuia. 
In the latter country and in Balkh they have bceoine 
ugiiciiltunil ; but generally their life is nomadic, aiul 
too wai’likc to be called pastoral. 

Another TnrkiBh tribe arc the Nog&i, west of the 
Caspian, and also north of the Black Sea. To the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuiy they lived 
north-eai^ of the Caspian, and the steppes on tho 
left of tJve Irtish bore their nasae. PrcBscd by the 
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JCalinuth, a trilM*, tla* No^fii.s nilvauw'tl 

wt'Kt-Wiinl as tar aa Ahtracimu. Potoi* I thuintciTi'd 
tlicm theiic’c t<» tlu{ Hoitli <'f till) (ljuifawmi nioun- 
tiiiiMi, wlioro tlioy still ^lasia their flocks on the 
slioroH of the Kulcau ftiul the Kiiuia. One hoxh*, 
that of Kundm, renuinu'il on the Volga, subject 
to till' Kalinuks. 

Aiiotliei tiihe of Turkish oiigin in the Caiuusiw 
aiic till* llazlanes. Tliey nmv live near the .soinoes 
of the Kuhaih hut before the lifleenth century within 
the town Majari, on the ICuma, 

A third Turkish tiibe in the (lauaiHus arc the 
ICiuitiiks on the riveis Sunja, Aksai, and ICoisn : now 
subjects of llussia, though under native princes. 

The southern portion of the Altaic mountains has 
long heeu inhabited by the Bashkirs, a race consider- 
ably mixed with Mongulie blood, savage and ignorant, 
Mul ijeot s of llusbia and Mohtunmedans by faith. Theii 
laud is divided into four Hoads, called the Boaik of 
Siberia, of Kusiin, of Nogfii, and of Osa, a place on 
the Kfima, Among the Basbldrs, aiid in vilkiges near 
XJitt, is now settled a Turkisii tribe, the Meachoraks 
who foimurly lived near the Volga. 

Tlie tribes near the Lake of Aral are called Kara- 
Kalpak. They are subject partly to Bussia, partly to 
the khans of Khiva. 

The TurlcH of Siberia, commonly called Tatars, aie 
partly original settlors, who crossed the TJnd, and 
ftjuiidcd the Kliaiuit of Sibir, partly later colonists. 
Their cMof towns are Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomrii. 
Sepninte tribes are the Uran'liat on the Chulym, and 
the Barahas in the steppes between the Irtish and 
the Ob. 

The dkleeta of these Siberian Turks are consi- 
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(li'i.iMy mtt'iininiolfd uiDi foreign Minds, tjlcini thnii 

Mirt\|iii»lu‘, SiuiiDvi'dk*, ov [lussi,\n Mnnu's Still tlu-y 

ri'sonilik* niii.- mhuIIut (‘ksch iii ,il] tljiit luimiirt <•* 

« * ( 

the original stock of'llio Kiugnugi,*. 

Ill tlio iioith-oust <)1 Asia, on Ijoth sitli's of the 
Lunu, tin* i iifiifts toiiii tin* most icnioti' Utilc iu tlw* 
Tuikii* uhuiu of languages Tlu-ii iiuile |)o{>nlutiou 
has Ltlely risen tolOO.uoO, wliiji'in ITHfut .mionutwl 
only to 50,00(1. Tin* Uusslans ln'cami' liihi,u'<|Uanilwl 
willi them in 1020 They call tlu*iiisi>l\'t s Sakha, .tiiri 
aie mostly heathen, though diustiauit} is gaming 
grimnd among tliuiii Aecmdiiig to tin ir tiaditioiis, 
tlich* aiioefetoi’s lived for a long time in eoinjtany \uth 
Moiigolie tribes, and tiaeo.s of llus mterconive can still 
ho discovered in their langa.igo Attacked hy thmi 
neighhoni.s, they Innlt rafts and lloated down the 
river Lena, where theyfcciiled in the in ighhimrhoud 
of wdiat is now Yakiitzk. 'I'litdr original neats si'cni 
t( » have heon north-west of Luke Laikal. Their lan- 
guage has preserved the Tuikic t\ pe more conijiletely 
than liny other Tnreo-Tatario dialect, Sepaiiited 
from the common stock at tin eaily time, and iciaoved 
from the disturbing influenees to which the other 


dialects were exposed, whether in war or in peace, 
the Yakutiau has preserveil so many primitive features 
of Tataric grammar, that even now it may be nae*d as 
a key to the grammatical foms of the 0.suiunli and 
otlier more cultivated Turkic dialects. 

Southern Siheiia is the mother-country of the 
Kirgis, one of the most numerous tribes of Turco- 
Tatario origin. The Kii’gis lived originally hetweeu 
the Ob and Yenisei, where Mongolic tribes settled 
among them. At the beginning of the seventeeiitli 
century the Busskus became acquainted with the 
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Kttsttjrn Kirgw, thou living along tlio Yoiiihei. lu 
1(106 they liiul heeoiiu' tnbutaiy to Euijsia> and after 
Hovcral wars with two iieighbeuring tribes, they were 
driven more and more soutb-wcstwavd, till they loft 
Siberia altogether at the beginiimg of tho eighteenth 
eentuiy. They now live at Burnt, in Chinese Tiir- 
kcstiui, together with the Kirgis of the ‘tiieat 
Jloi’de,’ near the town of Kafirhgcir, north us far as 
the Irtish. 

Another tube is that of the Western Kirgia, or 
Kirgia-Kusak, who are piutly independent, partly 
tributary to lUissia and China 

Of what me called the three ICirgis Hordes, from 
the Ctiapiau Sea east as far as Lake Tenghiz, the 
Small Horde i» iixed in the west, between ilie rivera 
Yeinba and Ural; the Gi*eat Horde in the east; 
while tho most powerful (wcupies the centre between 
tbo Sarasii and Yemlja, and is called the Middle 
Horde. Since 1819, the Great Horde has lieen 
subject to Xlussia. Other Kirgis tribes, though 
nomimiUy subject to Bussia, are really her most 
daiigeix/us enemies. 

Tlie Turks of Asia Minor and Syria came from 
Khorasan and Kastem Persia, and are Turkmans, or 
remnants of tho Seljnks, the rulers of Persia during 
the Middle Ages. It was here that Turkish received 
that strong admixture of Persian words and idioms. 
Tile Osmanli, whom we are aexjustomed to call Turks 
2 XU' er/'ceUence, and who form the nding portion of 
the Turidsh empii*e, must be traced to the same 
source. They are now scattered over the whole 
Turkish empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
thar number amounts to between 11,000,000 and 
18,000,000. They form the landed gentry, the 
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iirishiciJicsv, Jinil tlio Ihuc.mkhu’v of Turb‘\ ■ jnul 

t L fc 

tli(‘ii' the OHiiinnli, is sjHilveii hy jier^ms of 

iduk and education, and hy all <>o\e\un\eut authoiitioh 
in in Egypt, at Tuiuk and at Tiipnh fn 

the southern provinces of Asmtio Hiissia, alnno the 
hoideirt of the Oaspiaii, and through tlie whole of 
Tuikestan, it is the huignage of the peojile. ft is 
heard uveu at the eomtof Teher.in.aiul w nndei stood 
by official personages in Peisia 
The rise of this powcif'ul trihp of Ohinan, and the 
spieading of tliat Turkish dialect wluih is now 
einjdiatically ealiccl the Tuikish, are mattois of Insto- 
lical notoiicty. Wo need not setiich icn* evidt^nee in 
Chinese annals, or try to disoover uiialogius hctueeu 
niiuies that a Greek or an Aiuhio writer may hy 
chance have heard and lunided down to us, and whieli 
some of these triiics luavo preseiTcd to tlio present 
day. The aneestois of tlio Osman Turks are men iw 
woE known to European histori.ms us Charlemagne or 
Alfired. It was in the year 1224 that Solirnan-shah 
and his tribe, jiressed by Mongolidus, loft Khorasaii 
and pushed westward into Syria, Aimonia, and Asia 
Minor. Solimau's son, Ertoglinil, took service muler 
Aladdin, the Seljuk Sultan of Iconium (lionieh), and, 
after several successful campaigns against Groehs 
and Mongolians, received part of Phrygia as liis own. 
There he founded wlmt was afterwards to become 
the basis of the Osman emphu During tlie last 
yeiuffl of the thirteenth centuiy the Sultans of Iconium 
lost their power, and their former vassals becamo 
independent sovereigns. Osman, after taking his 
share of the sped in Ama, advanood through the 
Olympic passes into Bithynia, and was succesaftil 
agamst the armies of the Empeorors of Byiantium. 
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Osintiu liucaiuo liencc'fortli tbo n!iti<«uil name of* liis 
people. Hik son, Orldian, wlio-so capital was Piusa 
(Bursa), after (;on<jueriiig NicemuJia (1327) aiul 
Niea'ji (1330), tlireajteued tlie Helle.spoiit Ho took 
tlie title of 3’adisliuli, and his court was called the 
‘High Porte/ Ifis son, Solinian, crossed tho Hcl- 
k'sjunit (13157), and look p)&session of Gallipoli and 
S(‘stoK. lie tiius hocauie master of the Dardanelles. 
Mnnid 1. took Adriano})le (1362), made it hia capital, 
coiMpierod Macalonifi, ajid, after a aevoro struggle, 
ovcrtlucw the united forces of the Slavonic races 
south of the Diiuuhe, the Bulgarians, Servians, and 
ICroatiaiis, iu the battle of Kossova-jmlye (1389) 
lie fell himself, hut hia successor Bayazeth followed 
his course, took Tlipesaly, passed Thermopylae, and 
devastated the Polopoimcsua. The Emperor of Ger- 
many, Sigiaraiind, who advanced at the liCcad of an 
anny composed of French, Gorman, and Slavonic 
soldiers, wuh defeated by Bayazeth on the Daiiuho in 
the battle of Nicopolis, 1890. Bayazeth took Bosnia, 
and would have taken Constantinople, had not the 
same Mongolians, who in 1244 drove the first Turkish 
Iribr's westward inh> Pei’sda, threatened again their 
nowly-aequired possessiona Timur had grasped the 
icins fallen from the hands of Cliingia-khan : Bayazeth 
was compelled to meet him, and suffered defeat (1402) 
in tlio Hittlc of Angora (Ankyra) in Galatia. 

Europe now liad respite, hut not long , Timur died, 
and with him his empire fell to pieces, while the 
Osman army rallied again under Mahomet I. (1413), 
and re-attaiued its former power under Murad II. 
(1421). Successful in Asia, Mtimd sent his annies 
back to the Danube, and after long-continued cam- 
paigns, and powerful resistance from the Hungarians 
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,nnl Slfives uimU‘1 

dt'fiMVv \u‘Unk'h , 


fhmyjMl, }n' .it List IWn 

VilVlKt iU cXUlt 171 


t'l'lS {.Vnifilinitiini|)l(> could iio loiioi’i li(‘ IioM, 
{Hill tlio l*oj)c ondoit Vi lim'd in v.nii tn roiiM' tlii' 


cliiv.ihy of WostHii Kiiro|i(* to o iiuhiidi' iij^omst tlio 
Turks. Mtdioinci Jl sum'i-dcil in linj, .md on tiio 


2 nth ot May, IdSd, fJoiiht.uitiiiople, iiftm a t.di.iiit 
rc'si.sltiiicc, !nid bmmu' the r.ipital of the TurlvNli 
I'miilrc* 


It is a icol ploasnu' to iciid ii Tuikisli 
I'voh tlioiiji^li ouo iii{i> lia\c no wish to acfjniri' it 
pr.ioticiilly. Tlu> iiii^cnious uhumcr in wliiili tin* 


uuuieioiifi grannuaticiil toiiiis wiv hnmolit out, the 
rcgiilmity which [loivfidos the s>'steiii of dccloiisiim 
and conjugation, the traiispaienoy and mtelligihiltty 
of iho Avholo stnicture, imihl sliike all who have ji 


sense of that woiuhaful jiowcr of the humun mind 
Avliich has displayed itself ni language. Given so 
small a iniiuher of gmphio and demonstrative roots 
as would hardly siilfice to express the eommoneHt 
wants of hmmin beings, to produce an instniniont 
that shall render the fiiintest shades of feeling {uid 

o 

thought; given a vague infinitive or a stern impe- 
rative, to derive from it siuch moods as an optative or 
subjunctive, and tonisos as an aorist or panlo-post 
future ; given iiicohomit utterance.^, to aii’ange them 
into a system whero all is uniform mid regular, 
all combined and liarmomous, such is the work of 
the human mind which wo see realised in language. 
But in most languages nothing of this early pr<«?ess 
remains visible. They stand before us like solid 
rocks, and tlie microscope of the philologist alone 
can reveal the remains of organic life with which 
they are built up. 
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In the grainniur of the Tmlcic lunguagoH, on the 
contrary, wo have lietore us a lungnage of perfectly 
traiiKparont structuro, anil ii grammar the inner 
workings of wliioh we cun sluily, as if watching the 
Imilding of colls in a crystal hci'liive An eminent 
oriontulist mnarked, * Wo might imagine Turkish to 
he the result of the dolihciations of acme eminent 


aoci<‘ty of learned nionf hut no such society could 
liavo devised what the mind of man produced, left to 
itself in the steppes of Tartary, and guided only by its 
innate laws, or Jiy an instiiictii o power as wondeiful 
as any within the realm of nature. 

Let ns examine a low foiins. ‘To love,' in the 
mnst genoml sense of the ivord, or ‘ love,' as a root, is 
in Turkish ser. This does not yet mean ‘to love,' 
which is SL’vmcl:, or * love’ as a substantive, which is 
naiya or .scju’; hut it only expresses the general 
idea of loving in the abstract, Tliia root, as we 
remarked before, can never bo touched. Whatevei* 
^llahlcs may be added for the modification of Its 
meaning, tlie root itself must stand, out in full pro- 
mincnco like a pearl set m diamonds. It must never 
he changed or broken, assiUiilated or modified, as in 
the Englisli I fitll, 1 fell, T take, I took, I think, 1 
thought, and similar forms. With this one restne- 
tion, however, we are firee to treat it at pleasure. 

Let us suppose we possessed nothing Hire our con- 
jugation, but had to express such ideas as I love, 
thou lovest, and tlie rest, for the first time. Nothing 
would seem more natural now than to form an adjec- 
tive or a participle, meaning ‘ loving,* and then add 
the different pronouns, as I loving, thou loving, &c. 
Exactly this the Turks have done. We need not 
inquire at present how th^ produced what we csall 
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:) Ft was a ttihk, lio^vovai, by no humiis 

^0 f.MMlo as now coiuwi* it Jn Tntlsish, ihk* 
pivtioipla Is {bnnn\ b} tr iSV>h o* wonbl, 
foie, mean lov + er or lov + inj* Tliou, in I’nrkisb is 
M‘j/, and as all iiiodificutoiy .syllables ar<‘ placed at 
the end of the root, W'^e j^et S('t>-rr~.vt it, thou lovist 
You in Turkish is hence «>e-<7‘-.sr,, \on h>ve. In 
tlw'se eascK the proiiouiw and the teiiiiiii.itioiis of the 
veib coincide exactly. In other pcihOiis the coiii- 
Lideneos aie Ic.^-s comjdete, became the piononiiu.il 
tonninations have Koiindniies been niudiiied, or, as in 


the third pei>«n\ sinj^uluv, m wf, dv<»pped ultojj;<ithei* 
as unnecessary A ndeumce to otluT eri^nati’ l.in- 
fjuages, however, wheie either tin* t crininaticius oi 
the pionouns thcniaelvt-s hovi' inaintamed a moie 
priniitivo form, eniiblcs us to >.ay that m the fnijj;mal 
Turkisli verb, all poiMons of tbc present wwc fornusl 
by iiieans of pronorais appended to this ]»aitictiple 
.seaer. Instead of ‘T love, thou lovest, be lo\es,’ 
the Turkish grammarian wiys, ‘lovor-I, lover-thoii, 
lover/ 

Hut these personal terminations are not the sanu* 
ill the imperfect as in tint present. 


Piesoiit 

tSp^ei-im, I love 

fiioei-sen 

Revor 

Rovei-iz 

Sevei-siis 

Sover-ler 


Iiiipcrrect; 

(lOViT'di-m, I h'\td 

se^er-di'fi 

sc'vcr-di 

hpvor (h-k (niut) 

BPveC'dMliii 

80vci-di-ler. 


We need not inquire as yet into tlie origin of the 
di, added to form the imperfect; but it should ho 
stated that in the first peiuon plural of the imperfect 
a various reading occum in other Tatarie dialects, 
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and that mk is used thori* infltead of k. Now, 
looking at thcso tcrminutioiiH, au tnht 'h';, and 
lcj\ wo find that they are exactly tho aamo aw tho 
pOHKOsHivo pronouns used after nouns. As the ItaHan 
says fratci-mo, my brother, and as in Hobiw wo say 
EU, Ood {(if) T, i. (>. my God, the Tatnric languages 
form till) phrases ‘my hon.so, tliy house, his house,' 
by jiosHChHive jironouns ajipoiided to substantives 
A Turk says 


lUliA tutlici 
1mi(1 

El linud 

Ojjliln (.ou 
Auii Hiutlicr 

ICit&l) bot>k 


inj fiithoi 
thy Iflitl 
«*l-i his httiid 

<)i'h1u-mtu ourMtn 

aiill-fiu your mothei 

kitUk'Ion flicir honk 


We may hence infiu’ that in the imperfect these 
pronominal tenninations were originally taken in a 
possessive sonso, and that, Giercfore, what remains 
after the pt'rsonul tei'minations are removed, smr-di, 
w!ta never an adjective or a participle, but must have 
been originally a substantive capable of receiving 
terminal pos.^Blve pronouns ; that is, the idea origi- 
nally expressed by the imfierfeot could not have been 
* loving-I,' hut ‘ love of me ’ 

How, then, could this convoy the idea of a past 
tenso as contrasted with the present? Let us look 
to our own language. If desirous to express the 
perfect, we say, I have loved, /ui imn6. This *I 
have' meant originally, I possess, and in Latin, 
‘amicus quern amatum liabeo' signified in fact a 
friend whom I hold dear — not, as yet, whom I have 
loved. In tho course of time, however, these phrases 
‘ I have said, I have loved,' took the sense of the 
perfect^ and of time past — ^and not unnatumlly, inaa- 
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iiiiU'h <i'i vliat I hoM, oi‘ Ihhu' iI(Hus ts flftno' tliiiiv, 
tis sjn, am! just In ]>liH e of an uu\ili.ii \ pn-ms- 
.'•ivt* ilu' Tuikisii nsis ;m aii'iliais 

jio'-rtoii'^ivo pioiiinin to till* saiuo oUtrt ‘ 
liolotio’mg to im?,' oqualH ‘f liavt* jjaKl/ in ojIIm'i 
caso a oii^iiially jiO'^yssivo, took n 

.siguiticiilion, aiul hcoaino a hi pin tod, tciHc. 
TIiIh, hiwovor, is tin' vorv an.itoinv of j*iMniniin, ami 
wlmii ti Tuik wi,js ‘.sovc'uliin/ lu* h, of coid.m', as 
iinconMoioiifi of its liti'ial fouv, 'lii\iiiu {i.‘I(ini,onH to 
H10,' a« of tlie oimilntion of his Mood 
'Hie most un^onioini juiitof 'I'mki 4 \ is inulonUtoilly 
tlio verb, ijike (treek and Siinskrlt, it oslnlnts a 


variety of moods and tenses, snilieKiil to (X})ie*.s 
tlie meed, sb.ides of doubt, of surmise, of Innie, and 
suiqiosiiion. In all tbesu forms tbo loot reimtins 
intact, and .sounds liki* a key-note tbnnif*)! all the 
various modnlalions pioduced by the ebangfs of 
poison, number, mood, and time. But theie is 
ono feaiuvo so ]ieculu\Y to tbe Turkish vtib, that 
no analogy can be found in any of the Arj'an kin- 
gnages — the power of produunig now verl».il Uaws 
by the nicio addition of certain lettei>!, whieli give 
to every verb a negative, or Ciiusative, or leflexive, 
nr recipi’ocal meaning. 

Sev-m(‘ki for 'instance, as a siinph* loot, means to 
love. By adding hi, we obtain a reflexive vt>rb, 

wliich means to love oneself, or rather, 
to rejoice, to be happy. This may now' be conju- 
gated through all moods and tenses, aeviti being in 
every respect equal to a now root. By adding iVA 
we form a reciprocal verb, mhi^-meh, to love ono 
another. 


To each of these three forms a causative sense 
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iiiiiy bu i«ii)arte(l by tlie udditiun of tlio eyllaldo dir. 
Tims 

I to iiccomCH TV t,fo-(hr-md, tti cuttse to lovo 

II sep-in-mdf to ifjoiw*, brcomos v HFU'in-tfir-mel, to (•n.use to 

n'joictv 

III to love oiu* iiiiotlK'i, lii’Ponu’t v’l hfv-isk-dii -711^1, 
to muKo Olio to low one aiiotlu>r. 

Each of tlioso six Ibrnis may again be turned into 
a pasMive by the addition of il. Thus 

I. m'~/7iek, to lovo, houimicH mi i>ev-{l~7nek, to bo loved 
II, KCiwtHiitk, to rcjoiec, bocomc'i vni h&v-in-xl-jwl,, to bo le- 
JOU'wl »t 

m. sev-{t>h~itvh, to love oiic imutliov, becomes ix m-xdtdl-mrlt, 
nut traiiRlntubli'. 

IV sev-dxMHek, to cmibo ono to love, becomes x seo-dir-il-yndt, 

to lio 1 nought to love 

Y sfiB-iVr/ir-irtPil, to cauHft to itjoicc, becomes xi, 
to lx* inndo to lejoieo. 

M m-i’diMlie-mk, to cause tbcm to lovo one anotbor, bccomcH xii 
sev-iTA-thrM-niek, to ho hrouffht to lore one nnotber. 

Tills, hoivover, is by no means the whole verbal 
contingent at the command of a Turkish grammarian. 
Every one of these twelve secondary or tertiary roots 
may again he turned into a negative by the mere 
tidditioii of me. Thus, seU’^iek, to love, becomes 
sev-tfiMfid', not to love. And if it is neoessaiy to 
express the impossibility of loving, the Turk has a 
now root at hand to convey even that idea. TIius 
while sev-me-meh denies only the foot of loving, sev^ 
eme-mek, denies its possibility, and means not to be 
able to lovo. By the addition of tliese two modifica- 
tory syllables, the number of derivative roots is at 
once raised to thirty-six. Thus 

L to love, becomes xm, not to love 

jh m4t^nuik^ to rejoice, bccomea xiv not to 

rejoice 
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III vtw tn l«m> out* au'ttliiu, lwvoi»« ? \\ fiti no 4, 

uof til loM* out* Jinotlitt 

H M t* to ttUlIl* to lo\t' In Klim \\l linl,, 

not III aiUI>iL* OIU' to luu' 

> V (/ to (ItllM' to II’JOK I*, IliyilllU's WII '( I' Ui’ifti' Ml 

Mti'/i, not to ( iiii<u! one* to U'joici. 

VI to flllH* tilLlll to Itrti* out* UUlltIU’l, iK’rotllli 

will (f* Dot to iMii'ii tliim t<t loXi* tint* 
miotlu'i 

vji nev-il-iiicl', to 111* lovt’ii, liiioiiui) MS. 'll (* A, not to lit* 

loved 

VIII \ev-iii'tl-nitlf to III* u‘]iiiKit ut, Iikoiiuh \\ urtiii^ mi imK, 
not to W tlwi olijwt 111 njoiiiwo 
l\ g! v-ikhd'UifK, if it Sven* ii'nd, would IhCouu* \\r ,ic 
mi’Ai iicitliei {(Hill liiiiig tiaiislatiilih* 

\ tifV-div-il'Oiel, ii) lie Inon^lit to lose, litvoimi \\{i 
ime'iiiett nut tu Iju liiuu^Iit to love 
M Sfiij*iinfii-i 7 -«iffc, to bo iimdo to sigoioo, litcoiiu ( wm w < -iii- 
dif-'d-m-mek, luit to bo uuide to lojoicc 
XII. kev-UhdiMUiueh, tube liioiij'htto love uiiu aiiotlici, bnuims 
x\iv kev-idi-dlr-if-me-utek, nut to be loouitlit to love oiu* 
niuitlu*! ^ 

Some of these forma are of oourt>e of rare occur- 
rence, and with many verbs tlieue derivativi* roots, 
though possible gnumuatically, wtiuhl lie logically 
impossible. Even a verb like ‘ to love,’ perhujis the 
most pliant of all, resists some of the modifications to 
whioh a Turkish grammarian is fain to Fuhject it It 
is clear, however, that wherever a negation can be 
formed, the idea of impossibility also can be super- 

PiofcSBor Pott, in the second edition of his Ktjfnudoyt'tchf 
Fmchtingin, ii. s. 118, refers tu mniilor verbal fuimatiuiiB in Aiabie, 
in the language of the Qallas, &c. An'itogoua fuinui, accordh^ tu 
Dr, Gundert, exist idso in Tulu, hut they hove not yet been annlyhcd 
as successfully B8 in Turkish, TitusmafpiMoeiBl do, I do 

hidbitunlly; I do all at ancc; I cause to do ; 

X cause not to do 
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mlflctl, BO that by HiiUstitutini* cnio for mf\ we hIioiiK] 
raise the uiiiiibor of derivativt* loots to tliirty-slx. 
Tlie very last of these, xxxvi , 
wimld bo poifwitly iutelligihh', and might be \isoil, for 
inataii(!e» it* lu spi'iilting of the Sultan and the Cxai, 
wo wibheil to say, that it was impossible that tluy 
slumhl b(‘ lirouglit to lov(i one aimilier. 


Ft)un(' Cltm. 

Tt is geiionilly supposed that the original scat of the 
Fiiinio tribes was in the Ural inoimtaius. aud tlioir 
hiiignagea have heuu therefore called Undio, Ei'om 
this centre they spread east aud west , and southward 
in ancient times, even to the Black Sea, whore Finnic 
trihi's, together with Mongolic and Turkic, were pro- 
bably known to the (ireoks under the cominehensive 
and convenient name of Scythians. As wo possess 
no litoiiiry documents of any of these nomadic nations, 
it is impossible to say, oven where Greek writers have 
preserved their harharoiis names, to wliat branch 
of the vast Turanian family they belonged. Their 
habits wore proliably identical hefoic the Cliristian 
era, during the Middle Age.s, and at the present day. 
One tribe takes possession of a tiuct and retains it 
perhaps for several gonemtions, and gives its name to 
the mcad<iws where it tends its flocks, and to tlio 
rivers where the horses are watered. If the country 
be fertile, it will attract the eye of other tribes ; wars 
begin, and if resistance be hopeless, hundreds of 
families fly from their paternal pastures, to migrate 
perhaps for generations — for migration they find a 
more natural life than permanent habitation — and 
after a time we may rediscover their names a 
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:r»i 

thdiKiiul uulcs (hstuiit Oi t\\o tiilici will iimy 

(in tI>oii WiUtai’i! t(n njics, till witli n'lliiccil iiiuiilni*rt 

liotli ImvL* ]kt 1 i 51 [)S ill iii:ik(* ('iiininnu (.uist' (iMiiiiiMl 
some now ononiy. 

Duiiii^ ('oiiliimofl tlicii l.inonnj>i’s 

losu ns many wmls uSi nu'n aiu killi ti tin the tit* 
Iwtllo. Sonif wtiuls (wo iui};lit wiy) jj;ii tiOfi, ntlions 
are iiiuclo jirifeuiusi'M, inul oxoliaii^od iij^siin tlmiiiuf tiiin‘s 
of* peaco. BosuIoh, tlioio an* pailoyw aiitl oliiillciimfs, 
and at last a dutoct is jiKwhiLod whioli may vt ly pro* 
poily be callod a langnagc ut‘ the oainp ([Jidii-zaliau, 
cunip-laugiiago, is tliu jiropoi' namt' td* Hindn^iaiii, 
t'oiiiied in the .irinics of* the Mogul I'mjioi’oi.-.), hut 
where it is difUoult I’or tluj philologist to aiiangt' the 
living and to number Iho slain, unlo'-s soiuc salient 
points of grammar have been proscivtul throughout 
the medley. Wo saw how a numlnT of tnho'^ may 
ho at times suddenly gathered by the uommand of 
a Ching’ift-khau or Timur, like billowH heaving and 
swelling at the call of a tlmnder-stoim. Ono such 
wave rolling on from Karakorum to Liegnitz may 
sweep away all the sheepfolds and landmaiks of ren- 
turies, and when the storm is over, a thin crust will, 
as after a flood, remaiu, concealing flic undoilying 
stratum of poojile and languages. 

On the evidence of language, the Finnic stock is 
divided into four branches, 

The Chudic, 

The Bidgaric, 

The Pormic. 

The Ugric. 

The Chudic branoh ooiapri^ the Finnic of the 
Baltic coasta The name is derived from Chud 
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(Tt’lmd), origimilly iinplietl by tlio KiianiaiiH to the 
Finnic niiti<ins m tin* north-west of Rnsshi After- 
wards ill ttiok II more general seiist'i tiiul was used 
idinost synonymously with Scythian for all the tribes 
of ('cutral utid N’orthorn Asia. The Finns, properly 
so called, or as they ciill tlneinsclves Suoinalaiuon, 
i.i*, inhabitants of f(*ii8, nrc settled in the provinces 
of Fiidand {fonneily ])elonging to Sweden, but since 
1801) annexed to llussia), and in parts of the govem- 


)ueiil.s of Aichangel and Oloiietz. Tlicir number is 
statwl at 1,621,515. Tlie Finns are the most ad- 
vanced of their whole family, and are, the Magyars 
excepted, the only Finnic race that can claim a station 
among the civilised and civilising nations of the world. 
Their literature and, alxivo all, their popular poetry 
hear witness to a high intellectual development in 
times which wo may call niytliicnl, and in places more 
favourable to the glow of poetical feelings than their 
present abode, the lust refuge Europe could ajfford 
them. The epic songs still live among the poorest, 
reconlcd by oral tradition alone;, and preserving all 
the features of a perfect metre and of a more ancient 
language. A national teeling has lately arisen amongst 
the Finns, despite of Bussian supremacy; and the 
laliours of fijogem, Ixmnrot, Castr6n, and KoUgren, 
receiving hence a powerful impulse, have produced 
results truly surprising. From the mouths of the 
aged an epic poem has been collected efiualling the 
Iliad in length and completeness— -nay, if we can 
forget for a moment all that we in our youth learned 
to call beautiful, not less beautifiU. A Finn is not a 
Greek, and Wainamomon was not a Homer. But if 
the poet may take his coloms from that nature by 
which he is sun'ounded, if he may depict the men 
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with wiioiii 1 k’ livi'rt, Kuh’U'nJff jk moiits not 

ihsMinil.ir fu»m tlio^L* of I In* Jhn(^, himI will cljiiiii its 

plaiv us tlio iH’th iiiVtiMiiiil «|)ic of thy worhl, siilr liy 

.sido with thu Tuinini hoiion with the 

tlio S/i<'hiUtuit‘h, and the Kihvhnujt'. This yarly 

liteitiiy cTillivution has not hi'on without ii jttaviTliil 

inthu'iic’o oil tlio luiiyHat*o ft has inipurtt'd iierina- 

iiouc\ to its forms and .i traditioiuil dianwtor to its 
% 

Wolds, fao th.it at th’st hioht w'o miolit almost doubt 

' on 

whothor the graimn.ir of this laugnii{*(’ had not left 
the agglutiiaitive stage, and entered into the envfent 
of infleetion with Greek or Ranskiit. The .iggluti- 
iiative type, however, yet remains, and its graninuir 
shows a hixiTi’inneo of gr.uniniitical coinhinution 
second only to TiirkiHli and Hungailan. Like 
Tiukish it olisorves the * harmony of vowels,’ a 
featiu’e peculiar to Turanian languages, as cxj»l.iined 
before. 

Karelian and Tavastian are dialectical varietie.s < tf 
Fimiisli. 

The Eatlis or Esthoiiiaiis, neigliliourh to the Finns, 
speak a language closely allied to the Fiimihli. It 
is divided into the dialects of Ihirpat (in Livonia) 
and Reval. Excejit some pojadar songs, it is almost 
without literature. Esilionia, together with Livonia 
and Kurhind, forms the three Baltic jirovinces of 
ILussia. The pojiulation on the islands of the Gulf 
of Finland is mostly Esthonian lii the higher ranks 
of society EsGioniati is liardly uiidemtood, and never 
spoken. 

Besides the Finns and Esthoniaiis, the Livonians 
and the Lapps must be reokoned also amongst the 
same family. Their number, however, is small. 
The population of Livonia consists chiefly of Esths, 



Letts, RuKsiiitift, and Germans The number of 
Livonians sjmkin^ tlioir own dialect is not more 
than 6,000. 

The Lapps or Liiplandeis iiiliabit the most 
northoni part i>f Rnropo. 'flioy belong to Sweden 
and Kuftsia, Their nniuljer is estimated at 28,000, 
Their lau^uiag^e lias lately atti acted much attention, 
and CaHU’6n'M travels give a description of their 
nmuiiors most interesting from its simplicity and 
taithfnlnesa. 

The Bnlgfirie braneh eonipiises tlie Tcheremissimis 
and Iklordvinuins, scuttored in disconuccted colonies 
along tliu Volga, and surrounded hy Rnssian and 
Tataiic dialects. Rotli languages are extremely arti- 
ficial in their grammar, and allow an accumulation 
of pronoininal allixes at the end of verbs, surpassed 
only by the Bask, the Canoasian, and those American 
dialects tliat have been called polysynthetic. 

The general name given to those tribes, Bulgaric, 
is not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the Danube ; Bul- 
garia, on the contraiy, received its name (replacing 
Mfa'sia) from the Finnic armies by whom it was 
com^uered in the seventh centuiy, Bulgarian trib^ 
advanced from Uie Volga to the Don, and after 
remaining for a time under the sover<%nty of the 
Avars on the Don and Dnieper, they advanced to the 
Danube in 636, mid founded the Bulgarian kingdom. 
Tliis has retained its name to the present day, tlioiigh 
the Finnic Bulgtirians have long been absorbed by 
Slavonic inhabitants, and l)oth brought under Turkidi 
sway since 1892. 

The riiird or Permic branch comprises the idioms 
of the Votaakea, the Siriaues, and the Permians, tboe 
dialects of one language. Pern was the anci^t 
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iKiiiiu I'or the country Itclwccu (11'' — 7fi“ E. loiio, mul 
fifi" — 1)5* N hit The I’cnnic tiihcs wre ilvivt'ii 


wostwnrd l)v tlieii eiistorn iieijrlibfrtu’)!, the Vimnls, 
,mil thus picsKcil njjon their wohtmi neij^hhoiU'., 
the JBnlotirs of the Vol^,i, 'Die Votiakes are fouiul 
l»et\\'een the rivers Vyatka and Kaniu. Northwaids 
follow the Sirianes, inhahiting the country im the 
[Ipper Kama, while the eastern ])oitiou is hehl liy 
the Poniiians 1’hesu are surwaiiwled on llie sontli 
hy the Talais of Oioiibnig and the JJasldviis; on the 
north hy the Hainayedos; and on the east hy Vogiils, 
ivho iiiefised, on them fiom the TJial. 

These Voguls, together with llnngarl.iiiH aiul 
Ostiulces, fonn the fourth and hist hianeh of the 
Finnic family, tlie Ugrir It was in 162, idtei the 
difameinheinient of Attilah IIunTiic enipiie, that these 
Dgric tribes niipioaclied Europe. They were then 
called Onaguis, SoragurH, and Urogs; and in latiT 
times they occur in Uussiaii chronicles as XJgry. They 
aie the aaicestors of the HmigaiiaiLS, and should not 
he confounded with the Uigurs, an ancient Turkic 
tribe menlioiied Ixsfore. 

The similarity between tlio Hungarian language 
and dialects of Finnic origin, spoken wust of the 
Volga, is not a now disoovoiy. Tu 1253, Willicdm 
Ruysbroeck, a priest who travelled beyond the Volga, 
remarked that a race called Pascatir, who lived on the 
Talk, spoke the same language as the Hunguriuns 
They were then settled east of the old Bulgarian 
kingdom, the capital of wiiich, the ancient Bolgari, 
on the left of the Volga, may still he traced in the 
ruins of Spask. If these Pascatir — ^the portion of 
the Ugric tribes that remained east of the Volga — 
are identical with the Baahldr, as Klaproth supposes, 

A a 2 
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it would follow tluit, ill later times, they gave up their 
huigiiage, foi till* present Baslitir no longer s])cak a 
Iluiigaiiiui, hut a Tiirkie, dialect. The affinity of 
the Ilinigariau nnd the Ugro- Finnic dialects was first 
pTO^eilpliilologically hy U^iinuathi m 1799. 

A few iiistiUKios may suflico to show this connec- 
tion*. - 


Uwifi^umi 

IVltpwiw wui 

Etijfluili 

Atyil-iii 


my fatliei 

Aty/i (I 

atjat 

thy fatlier 

Atj-.'i 

utyiHi* 

liH Mlicr 

Atv^'iik 

• 

atya^uc 

our father 

At\.Uok 

P 

atya da 

your fatlici 

Afy-uk 

alyiHt 

thoir fflthei 


DSeLESSIOK 


Kmi^Buau 

l&thoninu 

EttgM 

Noui Mk 

im'ri 

blood 

(k*« 

wire 

of blood 

Dat vtriM'k 

ivenele 

to blood 

Aw v(5it 

wwd 

blood 

Abl 

ivcmst 

from blood. 


CONJUaATION. 



EKttioluan 

^$2u?i 

Lcli'tti 

leinn 

IHtul 

Li'lvtt 

leiiul 

th<iu fiudeai 

L<'li 

idlalj 

ko Rods 

beljilk 

imme 

wo find 

Iicliti'k 

Icuitc 

you find 

fx'iik 

If'iawad 

tlicy find. 
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ll avo thus exanuiu'tl the torn chief classes of 
the Tnrainaii laiaily, the Tnii^iisic, Mongolie, Turkic, 
iiiul Finnic *rhc Tiingusic Immcli stands lowcF>t; its 
{^inmiiiai’ is in>t much ricliei’ thiui Oliiueso, and in 
its stnictniv, tlicru is an absenw' of that architectonic 


urtlcr ivhi(*h in (Ihincsu nuikes tlic Cyclopean stones 
of laiigijftoe holil loo(>thor without ceineni This 
{ijiplies, hti\v(‘vci, principally to the Maudslin ; otliei 
Tunjjiisic dialects spnlon, not in China, but in the 
mi^inol scuts of the Mamlshus, are evoii now begin- 
niiig to ilevelojie graniiiuitical tbvniB 


Tho MongoUe dialects excel tho Tiiiignsic, bnt in 


th(*ir grammar can hurdly distinguish between tho 
ditfereiit parts of speech I'hu spoken idioms of the 
Mougoliuns, as of tho Tuugusians, are evidently 
struggling towards a uioro organic life, aiul Oastieii 
ha«l>rought lionio evideuci' of incipient verbal growtli 
in the language of tho Buriats and a Tuugusio dialect 
spoken near Nyurtehiiwk. 

This is, liowevei, only a small heginning, if com- 
jwred with the profusion of grammatical resoiu’ces 
disjdayed by tho Tiu'kic languages, In tiioir syatom 
of c«>iijugation, tho Turkic dialects can hardly be 
surpassed Their verbs are like branches 'which 
hieiik down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blos'.oins. The excellence of tho Finnic languages 
eoiiMsts latlior in a diminution than increase of 


verbal fonna, but in declension Finnish is even 
richer than Turkish. 


These fbiu' classes, togetiier with the Samoyodio, 
constitute the northern or Ural-Altaic di-vision of the 
Turanian fejoaily. 

The southern division consists of the Tamulic, 
the Gangetio (Trans-Himalayan and Suh-Himalayan), 
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tlu! Lolnlk', tliL* 'Paic, and thu Malaie clasHon''*. Tlu“‘C 
tw(t divisions oinnprolierid voiy iK'urly all tin- lau- 
j^nagea of Asia, with tho exf(!j>tn>ii of ('liinoKC, which, 
tngothcr witli itH neighhoming duducts, foinw tliu 
i)iily ie}iu‘peiit!itivo of radical or nuawisyllabic sspcccli 
A ft*w, Huch us Japanese^', the langiiagu of Koicu, of 
the Koriakes, the XamchadalcM, and tho iiiimonnis 
dialects of the (laiicartus, &c., icniain uiiclaKscd, but 
ill them also some tiacesof a connaon origin with tho 
Turanian laiignage.s have, it is probable, survived, and 
await the diBcovery of philologioul rcacarch 

Of the third or inflectional stage T iii*ed not nay 
iniich, as wo have cxauiined its stmetuio when 
analysing', in our fiiiuior leetuies, a nuiaher of words 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or any other of the Aryan 
languages. The chief distinction between an inflce- 
tioiuil and an agglutmntivo language consists in tho 
fact that agglutinative languages proseive tho cou- 
reiousness of their loots, and therefore do not allow 
them to he affected hy phonetic corruption; and, 
though they have lost the con-seiousness of the origi- 
nal meaning of theii’ tei'minations, they feel diatiuctly 
the difference between the signidcative loot and 
the modifying elements. Not so in the inflectional 
languages. There the various elements which 
enter into the composition of words, may become so 


" Of these 1 can unly give a tabular survey at the end of t licse 
Lectures, re/erring for fiirther pBiticular!i to my Z&K«r on the 
Turanian lanifuffffee The Gangctic anil Lohitic dialects are 
those compretionded undor the name of Bhotho. 

ProfetBor Boiler of Vienna, who has g^veu a moat aeourato 
analysis o' the Turanian laiiguages in the TtanmUmu of the 
Virnm Amdmif, has lately endeavoured to establish the Turanian 
character of Japanoaa 
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weWod tugetlior, find Huffor so innch fioni phonetic 
eomijdlnn, that uoiu* })ui Die cdiicuted would ho 
awuic of uii original dhtiiujtion hetwwn lOot and 
termination, and none hut the (‘omparativo grani- 
iiiariau nhlo to discover the seams that sepaiato tlio 
iMmpoiU'iit paits. 

[f you oonsidc'r th<! eliiu'.wlcr of our moiphologicnl 
cluasiiiaition, yon will see that this chiHsificatioii, 
ditloiin^ therthy liom the genealogical, must ho 
uppl icahle ti> all lauguagi's. Our classification ex- 
hausts all possilulitics. If the component elements 
of language arc roots, piedieativo mid demonstrative, 
wo canmd have nuu'o than three coiuhinations. Bools 
may either remain loots without any modification; 
or, secondly, they may Ix) joined so tliat one deter- 
mines tlie other and loses its indopeudeut existence ; 
or, thirdly, they may ho joined and he allowed to 
coalesce, so that both lose their iiuleiiciKleni cliaracter. 
Ihe nuiulxjr of rotrts which enter into the composition 
of a word makes no diftbronce, and it is unnecessary, 
therefore, to admit a fourth class, sometimes called 
polysynthetic, or invorpomtiny, including most of the 
American languages. As long as in these sesquipeda- 
lian compoumls the significative root remains distinct, 
they belong to the agglutinative stage ; as soon as 
it is absorbed hy the terminations, they belong to the 
inflectional shigo Nor is it necessaiy to distinguish 
hetween synthetic and amihjtical languages, including 
under the former name the ancient, and imder the 
latter the modoin, languages of the inflectional class. 
The formation of such phrases as the French /aimemf, 
for /aid earner, or the English I do, thou ivilt 
do, may he called ancdytical or nietaphrasdo. But 
in their morphological nature these phrases are still 
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luilcrtiniiiiL 11 ' we tiualyho such u phi.isu ai Jv nn'tn, 
w’l* liiid it Wfis tiriyiiuilly tyo (Kiiiisknt nhnu) i'h'f‘ir 
(HcinsKnt jb' tta-c, <hit ncuti.) fmhco (Sanskrit hhu- 
r<iinl-iiu), that is to a.iy, wc luiM* a nuiuher ot* wokIh 
in winch giauiniutiejil articulatuui has 11*011 .ilinost 
entirely dfstioyecl, hut. has not ]n*cn east oft; nlieivas 
in Turanian laii{.;uagoH {.-raiinnatical rorins are j)io- 
(lueed hy the ooinhinalitjii ol* iiiteoial mots, and llio 
old and usele.ss terminations are fiivt ilise.irded leforc 
any new comlnimtion takes place 

A.t tho end of our niorphdlogicid clfissjfieatiou a 
piohlom presents itself, which we might have decliueil 
to enter upon if we had contlncd omselves to d genea- 
logical classification. At the end of our geneulogieal 
classification we had to confess that only a ceitaiii 
nnmhcr of langaages had asyetheen miaiigcd genea- 
logically, and that thercfoie the time for approaching 
the i»rol)lGm of the coiiunon origin of all langiiages 
had not yet come. Now, however, although we 
have not specified all languages which belong to the 
radical, the termuuitional, and inHeetional classes, we 


have clearly laid it doMui a.s a principle, that all lan- 
guages must fall under one or the other of these tiuee 
categories of hmnan speech, It would not ho con- 
sisteut, therefore, to shrink from the consideration of 
a problem which, though beset with many difficulties, 
cannot he excluded from the sciena* of language. 

Let us first see our problem clearly and distinctly. 
The problem of the common origin of languages has 
no necessary connection with the problem of the 
common origia of mankind. If it could be jiroved 
tliat languages had had different beginning^, this 


” Z^er oa tb9 Ttwanim Lm^aa^, p. 75. 
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woulrl in uttwiso iH'CCHttitiitu iliu mhnisHioii of diftorout 
l/c^nniiigH of tlic litniiuiii raci*. For if we look ujioii 
Isuiguiige asnafcuiul to uwm, it iniglit have broken ont 
at ditlVrcnt liineK and in difterenfc countries among 
tlto Hcattored dt*8ccndimts of ono original pair; if, on 
tlio ooiitimy, liu!guag(i is to Ihj treated ns an artificial 


ihvcait ion, tlions is Htill less reason why each suc- 
cet'ding generation sliould not have invented its own 


idioii). 

Nor would it follow, if it could be proved that all 
the dialects of inanhhul point to one common source, 
that therefore the huniaii race must descend from one 
pair. F or language might have been the property of 
one favoured race, and have been communicated to 
the other races in the prioress of history. 

Tlio seienco of language and the soionco of ethnology 
have liotli Rufttiied most seriously from being mixed 
up together^*. Tlic classification of races and lan- 
guages should be quite independent of each other. 
Ihu'CH may change tlieir languages, and history sup- 
plies us with seven'll instances where one race adopted 
the liuiguage of another. Different languages, there- 
fiuo, may bo spoken by one race, or tlie same language 
may he spoken by different races; so iJhat any attempt 
at Mpiaring tlie classification of races and tongues 
must necessarily fail* 

fSecondly, the problem of tlie common, origin of 
languages has no connection with the statements 


Sev on tins point an oxoellent nrtide of l^ofessor Hnxloy, 
publitJied III tlio Forinij/Iufy Sevim, 1866 , 

* Kio opjHwito vifip, namely, that a genc^ogtoal nirangomoiit of 
Mio races of man would afford the best clnssiflcation of (he various 

langoages now spoken throughout the world, is nuuntaiued hy Darwin, 
Origin ^ptdet, p. 422 . 
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coiituiiicd in tlio OKI Tontamuut reg.uding the cu-ution 
of man ami tlie ^eiiealngu'S of tlio j^atrijuchs. If oui 
ieMMi'i*li<‘s led UK to the ndmi‘*siou of <liftoreiii ht'ein- 

o 

iiiiigH for the languages of immlmid, there is imthiug 
ill the Ohl Testament o|>jj(ised to this view For 
although the Jews lielieved that for a time tlie 
wliolo earth was of one langiuigo and of one Mjjoceh, 
it has long heen pointed out hy uuiinent divines, Avith 
particular leforonce to the dialects of Ameiica, that 
new languages might have aiifien at later times. 
If, on the eontrary, we arrive at the (oiivicliou that 
nil Imiguages eaii ho tiaced hack t«» ono common 
Honice, wo could never think of transfeirinjf the 

o 

gonoalogiea of the Old Testament to the genealogical 
classiticatioii of language The geneahtgkvs of the 
Old Testament lefer to Wood, not to language, and 
as wo know that people, without changing their 
name, did fiequeiitly ohaiigi* their language, it is 
clearly impossible that the genealogies of the Old 
Testament should coincide with the geiiealogioal clas- 
sification of languages. In order to avoid a confusion 
of ideas, it would bo profentble to abstain altogetber 
from using the same names to express relationship 
of language which in the Bible are used to express 
relationsbip of Wood. It was usual formerly to speak 
of Japlietk, Uahiitic, and Semtic languages. Tlie 
first name baa now been replaced by Ai'yan^ the second 
hy African ; and though the third is still retained, it 
has received a scientific definition quite different from 
the moaning which it would liavo in the Bible. It is 
well to bear this in mind, in order to prevent not only 
those who are for ever attacking tlie Bible with arrows 
that cannot reach but likewise those who defend it 
with weapons they know not how to wield, from 
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iliiitur) )iti|r ill uuy w.iy the qniofc piogre^H of the 
8cionc(* of 

Ij(st US HOW look iliHp«issiouiiti'ly at oui prohlein 
The jnolJwii t>f the |)o>tf<Ihjlit3r of a (’oiiimon origin of 
all hn linages naturally diviili'H itsolf into two partu, 
tha foi'muJ aiitl the We ate tcj-ilay concei nwl 

witli tlu! formal pait only. We have examined all 
ptiHsihlo ffjiiiw which language can a.‘twniie, and wo 
luue How to ask, (\m wo icconeile with tlicao thiee 
dii.tiuet lorniH, th<j nulica!, tlie tcrniiuatiunal, and the 
iidlet tiioiuil, the admission of one Ciiminou origin of 
human hjieoch <! — I answer ilooalodly, Vos. 

T1i(3 chief argument that has heen hiouglit forward 
agaliiHt tile eounnon origin of language is this, that 
no monoHyllahic' or radical language has ever entered 
into an ngglutinativo or lormiiiatioual stage, and 
that no agglutiiuitivo or terinhiatioiial language has 
ever risen to the inflectional stage. Chinese, it is 
said, is still what it 1ms been from the beginning; it 
has never jiroduced agglutinative or inflectional forms ; 
nor has any Tinnnian language over given up the 
diHtliu'tivo feature of the terminational stage, namely, 
the integrity of its roots. 

In answer to this, it should he pointed out tliat 
though each language, as soon as it once becomes 
settled, retains that iu(>rphological cliaraoter wliieli it 
had when it hint ussiuuod its individual or national 
existence, it does not lose altogether the power of 
producing giainmatical forms that belong to a higher 
stage. In Chinese, and particularly in Chinese dialects, 
we find rudimentaiy traces of agglutination. The U 
which I mentionetl befoie as the sign of the locative, 
has dwindled dovn to a more postposition, uud a 
modem Chinese is no more aware tdiat li originally 
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ijwiint inteiiur, than the TniMUiim is of llie oiioin 
(if his terminations Tn tho spoken dialects of 
Chinese, ueolntmativi* forms arc of more frenuciit 
occiiiTonei' Thus, in the Shanjfhui diahs t, iru is to 
spealf as a verl) , imlo, a word. Of woiht a j^i'uitive 
is foimed, imht^Ld, a dative ih 4(( wothi, an aceuwilivc 
tftiKj n'oda^' Ju aogluiinathc languiiooH, ag.un, we 
meet with riulimentary traces of iiiflcetiion Tlnw 
in Tamil the verb t^nyu, to sleep, has not letained 
its full integrity in the derivative tMhmi, shvp; 
and tihign itself might piobably be traced back to a 
simpler root, such as tu, to recline, to be huspended, 
to sleep 

J montion tho.se instances, which might be grt*atly 
nmltijilied, in older to show tluit tht*ro is nothing 
mysteiious in the tenacity witli which each language 


•*'* M fitrtiU'slas iTulwu I'eiimiks that tho miiiieioiis ouiiiptninds 
wliuili ooeiir in Uhiucso pro\i» the wide-Hpiead iiithioiice irf the 
prhiuplo of agglntiiiatiuii 111 timt Ituignugo The fnot that in 
(Jhiiiesc every houud hus uunieroiH menmng't; and in order tti 
avoul umhiginty, one miul iH AoiinoiiCly folluftotl hy luiotiter winch 
ftgiocs with it in thu one piihcnhu iiiemiing which in intended hy 
the ftpukci Thui 


ch'iiow'ii. 

(]>egiiining-origm) 


htH-yomu 

{root-origin) 


beginning 

j/umii-ihi 

(oiigindieginiiing) 

f* 

hegiuuhig 

}iiehMiai 

(bcautiful^i cmuihnhlc) 

ff 

beautiful 

mi-U 

(beautifiil-elegaut) 

M 

hoautifui 

chen-yoHfU 

(channing-lovelj) 

» 

beautiful 

Ifcmg-i 

(easy-faeilc) 

ft 

easily 

Uong-i/OHy 

(to obey, easy) 


easily 


In order to express ‘ to boast,' the Chinese say hny-lona^ 

&e.j both wuids Iiaving one and the same nicnning 
Tins peenlmr systom ot juxtaposUimt however, cannot ho consi*- 
dered as agglutination in the strict sense of the woid 
^ T'urmian Lmguagm^^ p. 24 
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(sliiigs iu genoi’ul to that atugi* of giaimnar which it 
liad aitaintil at the tiim* of its ftrat fiettleniont. If a 
family, tir a trihi*, or a nation, has onro acouMtomeil 
itself to oppress its ideas arconUug to one syntoni 
of gnnnuiar, that iirst mould loinaiiis and beconicH 
stronger with (‘ach gt)iicr.i.tion. But, while Chinese 
wan anestofl and hpcanu* tniditional in tins very 
Otuly htuge, the radical, other dialects passed on 
through tiiat stage, rotainiiig tlicir pliancy. They 
were not jiricsted, and did not becomo traditional 
r>r national, beiore those who spoke tliem had learnt 
to appri^’iate tho .‘nlvantago of agglutination. That 
advantage being once perceived, a Ibw single foraiH 
in which agglutination first showed itself, would soon, 
hy that sense of analogy wddeh is inhei’ent in lan- 
guage, extend their influence irresistibly. Languages 
limited in that stage would cling with oqiitd tenacity 
to the system of agglutination. A Ohinese eon hardly 
uiidomtand Iiow' langiiago is possible uidess every 
syllable is significative; a Turanian despises every 
idiom iu which each word does not display distinctly 
its radical and significjitivc element ; whereas we, who 
are accustomed to the us© of inflectional languages, 
are pniud ))f tlie very grammar winch a Chinese and 
Tmanifin would treat ivith contempt. 

Tile fact, therefore, that huigiiages, if once settled, 
<l(j n(jt cliauge their giommatical constitution, is no 
argument agaiu.st our theory, that every inflectional 
latigiiugc Avas once agglutinative, and eveiy aggluti- 
native laugiiago was once monosyllabic I call it a 
theory, but it is more than a theory, for it is the only 
possible way in which the realities of Santisrit or 
any otiier inflectional language (an be explained. As 
flir as the formal part of language is concerned, 
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\vu cannot roaist tlie cruioliision tluit wlint is now 
mJli’vUuuoi wdn fbnnorly iiml wluit ih 

now (iffiflKtiiidtiiv w»a8 tit firat mliml 'I’he gicut 
atic.im of Linomigo rolled ini in jiunilwrloss dia 
loots, :uid cliatigecl its gianuiiiitieul colouring as it 
j>asic(l from tiino to tiiuc tliioiig'li new deposits of 
tin night 'L'he difterent ciiannels w’hieh left the iiiyin 
ourieiit and became stiitionaiy and stagnant, or, if 
you like, literary and tiaditional, lelaiiicd for over 
(.hat colouring which the mtun eiiuent displayed at 
tho stage of their separdtion. If wo call tin; i.idical 
stage -white, tlic agglutinative ml, and the intlrotioiiid 
hlii(\ then we may w'oll iinderstiind wliy tho white 
chfiimels should show hardly a drop of r(*d or blue, or 
why tho red clwiimcls should Imully l)etiay a shadow 
of blue; and we sliall bo picpnred to find what we do 
find, namely, white tmts in the red, and white and 
red tints in the blue oliuimels of speech. 

You w'ill have perceived that in what I have said 
I only argue for the possibility, not for die lucessity, 
of a common origin of language. 

I look upon the problem of the common* origin of 
language, which I have shown to he quite independent 
of the problem of the common origin of mankind, as 
a question wliich ought to he kept open os long 
us possible. It is not, 1 believe, a problem quite as 
hopeless as tliat of the plurality of worlds, on which 
so much has been written of late, but it should bo 
treated very much in the same manner. As it is 
impossible to demonstrate by the evidence of die 
senses that the planets are inhabited, the only way to 
prove that they are, is to prove that it is impos- 
able that they should not be. Thus, on the other 
hand, in order to prove that the planets are not 
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inliubited, you must jivovo tluit it is impofcsiblo that 
t]»oy hIkuiW 1r‘. Ah whui us ihc oue or tlu> other lias 
Ijfoii puivutl, the (jiU'Htiou ^^ill he set at rest , till then 
it uiust ivimiiu uu open question, whatever our own 
predilections on tho milijeet may he. 

I do not lake quite .is de.s|}ondiii/f a view of tho 
prohleni of the coininoii origin of language, hut 1 
fiisiMtou this, that we ought not to allow this prolilein 
to 1 le ill any ivay prejudged. Now it has been the 
tendency of the most dihtiiiguishetl wiiters on com- 
parative philology to take it almost for granted, that 
after tho discovery of the two families of language, 
the Aryan and Homitie, and after tho establishment 
of the eloRO ties of relationship which unite the 
memljerH of each, it would ho impossible to admit 
any longer a common origin of language After tho 
criteria liy wliieh tho unity of the Aryan as well as 
tho SemitK! dialects can lie pmved, liad beoii so 
successfully defined, it was but luitural that the 
absence of similar coincidences between any Semitic 
and Aryan language, or between these and any 
other branch of speech, should have led to a belief 
that no connection was admissible between tibem, 
A Lhuuean botanist, who has his definite marks by 
which to recognise an anemone, would reject with 
equal confidence any connection between the species 
anemone and other flowers wliich have since been 
classed niider the same head, though deficient in the 
Linnaian marks of tho anemone. 

Nut tliei'c are surely different degrees of affinity 
in languages as well as in all other productions of 
nature, and the different families of speech, though 
they cannot show tho same signs o f relationship by 
which their members are held together, need not of 
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iU‘eof>sity luivi* to lwIi 

fidin till' iH'i’itinmi' 

No-\\ I (onfohS tlijit vlidii J loinul Hio 
U'icd <k\oi‘ suul u\i'i aouhi, lliat it is imy 

loiidi'i to apeak uf a (uinnioti oriyiu of 
Ikhmiisl' eoiiipai'dth'e philology iiad that tlien* 

exisied various iUuiilu's {>f sptns'h, 1 felt that this xvas 
not true, that, at all events it was an e\aj;g«‘iMtioii. 

Tho problem, if propeily viewed, hi'ars tlie follow- 
ing asiit^et : — tf tfm a’/.s/f to /i tinfi lomjmnfo 

had i'omms htHjihninys, you mud imu't' it }Mpu,sm!dv 
that laiujUiUje could hair had a common ortyiu ’ 

No such iiniioHsihiht-y has evi*r been ejjtuhlished 
wth regard to u common origin of the Ar}un and 
Semitic dialects, uliili', on the eontraiy, the luiu- 
lysis of the givuuinatical toiins in cither family has 
removed many ditllcidties, and mode it at least intel- 
ligible how, u itli materials identical or very similar, 
two individuals, or two families, or tw(> nations, could 
ill tho coui’se of time have produced languages so 
different in fbiin as Hebrew and Sanskrit. 

But still greater light was thrown eii the fonnative 
imd metamorphic process of language by the study of 
other dialects unconneoted udth Simskiit or Ilebreu, 


and exhibiting before our eyes the growth of those 
grammatical fra ms (grammatical in tho widest sense 
of the word) which iu the Aryan and Semitic timiilies 
wo know only as formed, not as forming ; as decaying, 
not as living; as traditional, not as imdei stood and 
intentional . I mean the Turanian languages. The 
traces by which these languages attest their original 
relationship are much fainter than in the Semitic 
and Aryan femiHes, but they are so of necessity. In 
tile Aryan and Semitic families the agglutinative 

sb 
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pixjceisw }iy which alone forms can Im 

ohtfiiueil, 1 ms been tiiTchlo«l at somo time, and this 
could «ndy liav(‘ hcen tlirouj^li religious or political 
iuflucucoH. Jiy the sunus power tliiough which an 
advancing invilisation aliNorbs the manifold dialects 
in whi('h eveiy spoken idiom naturally rejtt’eseiits 
itself, tim first pi>liti(*al or religious contrulisatiou 
mnsl iit’cO'sarily have put a chock on the exiiherauce 
of ail aggluf illative speech. Out of many possible 
forms one heeiimo jicjnUar, fixed, and technical for 
each word, Ibr <mc1i grammatical categoiy; and by 
means of poetry, law, and religion, a literary or 
jjulitieid Imigiiago w.is produced to which thenceforth 
nothing hml to he added; wltich in a short time, after 
lajcoming uniutenigihle in its formal eloiiienla, was 
liable to idionotn? cormption only, but biciipiiUe of 
intenuil resuscitatinii. It is necessary to .idmit a 
primitive concentration of this kind for the Aryan 
uiid fieiiiitic families, tor it is thus only that we can 
account for coincidences between Sanskrit and Gi-eok 


temihmtions, which wore formed ntdtlier from Greek 
nor from Sanskrit materials, but which arc still iden- 
tically the fttune in both. It is in this sense that I CtiU 
these languages political or state languages, and it has 
been truly .said that languages belonging to these fami- 
lies must be able to prove their relationship by sliaring 
in conuuou not only what is regular and Intelligible, 
but what is anomalous, uuinteBigible, and dead. 

if 2)0 such eo2icentration takes place, languages, 
though tbn)ied of the same materials and originally 
identical, must necessarily diverge in what we may 
call dialects, but in a very different sense from the 
dialects such as we find in the later periods of political 
languages. The process of agglutination will continue 
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lii I'lU'li dim, iIIkI iuiiiis liccoitiiii'i uiniiU'IlioiUio \m 1I 
lie ivpliKi'tl 1)} iii'w ,ni<l iimiv cnm 

|K>uti(lh, II’ llic (dsi's an* ioiiiird lii* 

jKist}i(i>Mtions rail lie list'd as aonii as tl»' nld 

(Hit'h lu'ciuiic oljstiletc. It* till* fonjui^atmii is roriiii-d 


]iy pioiiomm, now pruiuiiiiis i‘,ni lio iii-i’d if tin.' old 
()iu*a .111' no loiigi'i* siUliciuiitly disiiial 

Lot lift ysk, then, ivhafc coiniiiloiiu's wo avo likidy 
to find ill .igglntiimtivo dialc'cts which have hoooim' 
ftojiaiatod, and which griidiially ajuaoach to a nioit* 
Hottled fttuto 'i It Hoeins to me that wc* o.in only expoi I 


to liiid in them Mieh coiucidL‘iic'0.i as C^aslion and 


Hehott have hui’ceedod in iHscuvoiing in the Finnic, 
Turkic, Moiigolic,TnngUhir, and h)iUiioyedu* languages, 
and such as Hodgson, (\ildwell, Jjugan, and myselt* 
have pointed out in the Tamulic, Chuigetic, Lohitio, 
Taie, and Malaic hingu.igeH. They must refer chielly 
to tliu radical muteiials of language, or to those parts 
of speech whieli it is most dilfionlt to reproduce — I 
mean jironounft, mmierals, and piepositioiis. TJieso 
languages will harilly evoi agi’oo in what is anomalous 
or inorganic, heciUifte their orgiinism repolw coiiti- 
iiiiully wliat begins to he formal and unintelligllde 
It is astonishing rather that any ivords of a eoii- 
ventional meaning should liuve lieen discovered as the 
common property of the Turanian languagCH* than that 
most of their words and forms should be peculiar to 
each. These coincidences must, howevi'r, lie accoiuited 


for hy those who deny tlio coimiioii origin of the Tura- 
nian languages ; they muHt be accounted for, either 
as the result of accident, or of an imitative instinct 
which led the human mind everywhere to the same 
onomatopoetio formations. This has never been done, 
and it will require great efforts to achieve it 

B h 2 
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To myself (Ik* htudy of fhc TuraiJuiti tlimily W!»s 
iiitci'e*?ling jKirtienlarly Ixjoaiisf* it oft’eml an o])2ior- 
tunity of learning how far liiiigUJigCH, &uppi)soil to 
Iw of a oominon origin, might diverge and bpooino 
diMHiiiiilav hy (ho nurestrained oi)eiatiou ot dialectic 


lem'nei’iition. 


In a letter which f adtli’(‘rtsod to my iriond, the 
late Danai Ihtnf-en, and which was piihlisliwl hy 
liiin in bis Ouflhn'it of the Fhllioiophi/ oj Unbemil 
Ilhtor^ (vt»l. i. 1)1). it kid boon iny object 


to tiMCi*, as far as 1 wab able, the iirinciiika which 
guided the foi million of agglutinative langnagos, and 
to show how fur languages may I)ccome dissimilar in 
their giainrnar and dictionary, and yet allow us to 
triMt them as cognate dialects. In answer to the 
asHPrtinn that it was inijMWSible, J tried, in tbo foui th, 
fifth, and sixth si’ctions of that Essay, to shoiv 
kow it WtiH iKissihle tliat, starting from a common 
giouiid, languages as diftbrent as Mandshu and 
Finnish, Jraluy and Siamese, should have arrived 
at their present Btato, and might still be treated! as 
cognate toiiguea. And as I look upon this process of 
agghit illation as the only intelligible means by which 
luiigiutge can uixpiire a grammatical organisation, 
and clc<ir the barrier which lioa arrested the growth 
of the Chinese idiom, I felt justified in applying the 
liriuciplos derived from the formation of the Turanian 
languages to the Aryan and Semitic families. Tliey 
also must luive passed tlirough an agglutinative 
stage, and it is during tliat period alone that wc can 


These Outlinen fin in voh iii and iv, of Bunsen’s work, 
CMsticmiti/ and MmMtuf, in 7 vuls, (London, 1854 ' Longman), 
and are sold separately. 
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iKcoiuit li»r the j'ladiuil <livcrp,i‘iK*c sind 
tn»u of wlwit wo iiftoiw.mls full tlio Aiyiiii loid 8riiii{i( 
fniHih of s}iiT('li, Ff wo cim ‘jicoiiid for tlio (bfU'U'nt 
apjM'uraiiu' of Miindslni and Fiiiiiisli, wo Oiiii also 
.loooimt foi tho d’lHtaiico bol ween Hoi now and Saiiskiit. 
[fc IS true that wo do not know tlio Aivaii spoodi 
iliiriiif^' its itj; glut mat ivr poiiod, hnt wo oan infoi 
what it was wlu^n wo si-o laiitjuaiiOH lik(‘ Kinnish and 
Tnikisli approaeliiiig’ luoro and nic)i(‘ to an Aryan 
t\])0 Suoli has liooii tho iuUaiin’ whuli Tnikisli has 
madu towards inllottional hams, that. Piofo'^sor l*Avald 


claims tor it the title of a s^ynthotio laiiguagjo, a title 
wliieli ho gives to tho An an and Hoiaitio ilialoets 
after they have loft tho agghitiiiativi' stage, and 
('iiteicd into a pioeess of phonetic corniption and 
dissolution ‘Sfaiiy of its coniponout paits,' ha says, 
‘ tliongli they woi^ no doubt (unginally, as in every 
languagt', ludepondenl words, have been reduced to 
mere vowels, or have been lost altogether, so that 
wo must infer their former presence hy the clumges 
wliicli they luivo wrought in the Imdy of tlio word. 
(tos means eje, and //or, to soo, ish, deed, and it, 
to do ; h*A, the interior, and //fr, to enter Nay, he 
goes HO tar ns to admit some folimd elements which 
Turkish shai'es in common with the At) an family, and 
which theTOfore could only date from a period Avlien 
both were still in their agglutinative infancy. bV 
instance, cU, as exponent of a past action , ta, as the 
sign of tlio past participle of the paiisive, hi, as a 
suffix to form . adjectives, &c.^ This is more than I 
should venture to assert 


OotUfT^fisehi gde1tii4 Ansseigen, 18S5, b 2B8. 
Ibid. 8 902, note. * 
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'Ciildiij*' t.liis viow ol' till* iniiiiatioii of l.iu- 

*‘y ag^Iniiimtion, iis (>|ipo>,«i(l tn iiiloi'iiul duvi'loj)- 
ijioat, it Iff iMinlly lo mv lliat. if T spwik of 

!i Tuniiiiaii ftniiily of 1 iiso the word family in ti 

difit'UHifc aeiwo lioin Hint wliiili it hiis with rogard to 
I hi' Aryan iiiul Si'initu* liiiiguiigi's. In my /aYA'r on f/ir 
Ttn'tfiUfOf Ltfiiffumff’ft, ivhich has hei'ii tho aiihjci't oj' 
siu'h lit'U'i* and wihl attiicka on llio jiuit of those W'ho 
lielli'v i‘ in diil’ciont lioginnuigs of languago and man- 
kind, [ had e\i>Iauii'*l tliis icpeatcdly, and 1 had pre- 
Ihri'wl th<' term of for tho Turanian languages, in 
Older ti I express aa oloarly as possible that tho relation 
lietw'ffii Turkish niul ilhiiidshu, between Tamil tuid 
Finnisb, was a difterunt one, not in degree only, but in 
kind, fi'iijii that Ix'tweeii »S'anskiit and Greek. ‘ Tlieso 
Tmimiini langnages/I said (p.21(J), ‘Ciiiiuot be conei- 
di'ml as Rtaiuliiig to eiicli other in the same relation 
as llehi’i'W nud Auihio, Sanskvitand Greek.’ ‘They arc 
ladii diveiging fiom ti poinmon ceiitio, not cliildryii of 
a i ommon parent.' And still they are not so widely 
ilistant as Ifehrcw and (Sanskrit, becnnse none of 


them has cntcTcd into that uew' phase of growth 
(•I decay (ji 218) through which tho Semitic and 
Aryan Janguagos jiasscd after they liad been settled, 
iiidividualisetl, and natioiialiHcd. 

The real (Aijoct of my Essay was thei eforo a defen- 
sive one. It Was to simw how rash it was to speak 
of difterent independent Iwginnings in the histoiy of 
Imman speech, belbro a single argument liad been 
brought forward to establiali the necessity of such an 
admission. The impossibility of a common origin of 
language has never been proved,- but, in oider to 
remove what were considered difficulties aSbcting the 
theoiy of a oommoif origin, I felt it my duty to show 
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jinwtically, and ]>v the very liwtoiy uf tin* Turanimi 
]iin<?ua<^t*h, h«nv such si tlieiny was p^js-iible, ai, as 1 say 
ill ttio Hist aiice only, jiruliitblo. I cniliMvomt’il to sin iw 
hov <*von the most ilistaiii lai iulirrs uf llio Tiivaiii.iu 
f.uiily, the one ajiokeii in the north, tlu* olhoi in 
Ihosoiitli of Asia, the Fimur ami the Tifnndir, IhiMs 
preserved in tlieir grainnudieal oivaiiihitum tracer of 
a liriiior unity, and, if my most detei mined oppo- 
iK‘its ailimt that f havi' ])roved the iiuto-nivihnmuio 
or Taimilic hihabit.uds of India to belong to the 
Tiitininn family, they c‘an haidly luive been eewme 
tint if this, the most oxtieiar* point of my argunK'iit, 
he eoiceded, oveiy tiling else; is involved, and iniist 
follow hy necessity. 

Yot’ ditl not call the last chapter of my Essay, 
‘ On tlicKecessity of a Common Origin of Ijangiiage,’ 
but ‘Oi the PoHsibihtv and, in answer to the 
opinions >dvaiieed Iw tho opposito party, I snnnned 
up my d(ence in these two paragiaphs : — 


‘Nothin, necessitates the admission of diftereut 
indepenrlci. begiiimngri for the vUftmtfl elements of 
tlio Timiniii, Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech, 
nay, it is issibie even now to jioint out radicals 
which, unci' various changes ami disguises, have 
been curreiitii these three branches ever since their 
first separath,' 


ii. 

‘Nothing ^oessiiates the admission of different 
b^^nnings fothe formal elements of the Turanian, 
Semltio, and j^an branches of ^ech ; and though 
it is iinposa^ to derive the Aryan system of 
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I'ruiiwiiar iioiu llie Semiiic, tir the H(‘iiutic froiii the 
Aryan, wts <‘(iu jtorfeeUy nndorrttaiul how, ehhca’ 
tlutiugli indivulunl inflnfuccs or hy the Avcar uid 
tciii (jf Hpeecli 111 its u^\u i*outiuuouH w^oikiiig, tlie 
tUliercut synteinK ui’ grammar of* Asia and Euiopo 
may have i>eou }iiodnce(l.’ 


Tt will ln! Soon, liinu the voiy wording of tlii'se nvo 
pai agrnphf!, ilnit my object was to deny tlio iiecesiiby 
of indopendont bcginning.s, and to assort the pc^&i- 
hility of a common origin of language 1 have ben 
ac( used of luiving been hinssod in my researches hy 
an implicit holi(‘f in tho common origin of mavldiid. 
J do not deny that J Jiold this belief, and, if ityaiiled 
cunfii Illation, that couUnmitioii has hcon supjaed hy 
DaiwiiiH linok. Oh the OrUjin of 8'p(!cies\ But I 
defy my iidvctharics to point out one single passage 
where I hnvo mixed up scientific with tfeological 
arguments. Only, if I am told that no ‘ cjnie ohservor 


" ‘ Hi'rc tho lincB (Miiivon*e w they m*crlo into tho (plogical ugeu, 
mill jHiint t« cimcliwiims flhwli, npoii Dnrwm’s theoiyire inovitalile, 
Imt himlly woleiHtio The Msy first atep backiranl ithcs tlio ne^'o 
iiHil tliL Hottentot ouv liloinl-rclotioiw, not that veasi or l^otptnie 
iihji'ete, to that, though prhlo may* — ^iVsa Gioy, iPtoa? iStiiieirOuM 
not mrfuitialmt mlh Kntnrnl Thf(divjjj, 1861, p 5 
‘ One gnoti eifoct is uliiwly manifest, its onaliliii' the advocates 
of the hypotlirsiK of n mnltlphcity of hmuan bplcs to petceivc 
the douhk* insmuity of tliwr ipound When the Ww of men aTO 
ailinittril to Ih> of one speeies, the corollwy, tlm^hey aro of one 
origin, may he exia‘Ptod to follow Those who low them to bo 
of one species inubt aitmit an actual iliversifictdn into stiongly 
marked ond pcraisteiit vniieties; iihile those, o|tbo other hand, 
who recognise soieial or nmueioiw hnmon spciji, will hanlly be 
able to maintab that such species we pnmoidij^cl supernatural 
in the ordinary aense of tho word.‘“-/hW. p. 54 ,j 
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WMiiIil I'Vi'i liaM‘ tho iiUvi nt doiiviii!' .ill 

n 

ill.tiiLinil lioiii pair, iiulcss tlit‘ j^Iosaic leiitiils 
had it,' T imist 1)0 allowoil lo Niy m H’l'h. 

that lids idiM, on the couliarv, is w) luittiral, so con- 
.sihloiit Avith all hniaaii hiMs oF roasoidii^, tliat, jis lar 
iiM I know, thoic IiiIH hoen no n<itjon on oartli which, 
iF it possessed any tiaditions on the oiijiiin of ni.mkiiid, 
(lid not dmvo tho human iiicc from one jiair, if not 
from one jterson The author of the Mosaic records, 
iheiefoio, Ihoiij^h rightly stnpjx’il, heKne the trihunal 
of Physical Htieiice, ot his ehums us an mspiicd 
writer, may at least d.'dni the nio(le.st title of a (piiet 
ohseivor ; and if his conception of the physical unit} 
of the lumian lace can he proved to ho an eiioi, it 
IS an ciTor whitU ho shaies in coninion \\ith othei 
quiet nhserveis, such as Huniholdt, ilunseii, Piuhaid, 
and Owen*' 


]’io6's*.in lV)tt, tla mo'it ili'itin(;(a''lu'(l luhoiMte «f tlie polj- 
(logiiici, Imn plondcfl tlie ncucwty of luluiittiii!' more ttmu 
uiie l)ei,nnniiig for the Imniati race mid foi Imigiiiigi' in mi nrlude in 
tlie Jovmfd of the Gfuiiau Oi'tintul fiochiff, i\ 105, MvUe^ 
nuthlia Kehiiv-ioheii ik'} /ijuarhmweintltM'ho/f, 1855, ill a tuatisi* 
Dip UiitileiehheiiMpnschtkhfp litt'iiio, 1855, and in the newiditfou 
of Ills J/'oiMhuniffH, 18(51. 

On tlie utlier liimd, the irsi'orrlirs campd on indiiimidmitly h> 
diffm^nt M!ihul«ai> tend inun* (vnd more to enufirni, not onl} the eloM> 
lelatioiiihip of the l.mgunge<, litlonging icsprttuely to the noithiin 
mul southern hranches of the TunuuHU class, but likesviM> the ic1u~ 
thmship of these two branches themselves, and them idtlniate 
dependence on Chinese. Nor is the evidence on nhich this rcln- 
tionsUp rests, purely formal or grummatioal, but it is likewisu 
supported by ovidenim taken ftom the dictionary The fullovmg 
letter from Hr. Bdkins, the author of A ffmamay of ihs Vhuif«e 
Coifoj^tol Lan^wage (second edition, Shun^i, 1861), 'ffili ahovr 
how his luqniriea into tiie pnmitive state of the Chinese language 
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Tho only ([iiostiou which ivnmiim to bo answered 
is this, Was it cue iiud tho huiuo voluino of wnttT 


hint' Inouj'lit to liKlit tlio of t\\v il*ni£{(»liG mil thv^ 

Tiluhni tfiUiiiJ o <*j»jjjino]i vi/, tin* ain'iciit 

Itrtii'nay*’ of (1mm, not JppiKcMl tb )ot of its Vftutms liiml 
rnUMnmiits, mint of \\liidi iliwipjjouici'l m tlm Miiiiilmm 

lllHi'Uill't' 

'Pihvuf, Oit 1*2, 1S04 

* I *iiu iiov hp(‘1un^j to eoinjMuo tlit‘ Mnii{(oliflii niiJ Tiljctnu with 
(Imuse, anil ha\o ahniil} fhlitaiiusi homo iiitisWin^ lesults 

M, A lai^o piopoitiou of ^lon^'ol wonls uio Uluiiosc IVrlmps 
a fifth tUe so Tho identity b iii the fiihl sjUiihle of tlie Monefol 
\>oiih, (Imt iieiu}:^ the lout ^'he eoiiispoinleni'c is most «trikiiiff 
in the fulji i tives, of whfili ptilmps one half of tho most LOimiioii nio 
the ladiealh ns in (Inmse. e 4(* ffootl; hr^oi, lowj lelti, 
UKlit, lift, Htiuijflit; tjafUniy outside* cRohnUy few, 

hyi*iin hutfjfpfn, In'ht (not hwn)), Kiit tho identity k also 
i'\tenM\(' in dl pints id' fepcseli This idoutity in connnon loots 
smiw til extend into the Tiieldsh Taitar e j!* Wfttei ; tenH, 
he<i\tu. 

• n To eoiupnie Muii^^ol with Ohiiuse it is neec^stiiy to hiiok 
at Ifu^t hix eoutuues in tho diwelopment of the Clune»o laii{{im*vc 
Foe we /hid in eomiiioii mots final letters pecnilmi to the ohl 

Ihittl ;// The imtnd Irftcis nfeo weed he wmsideied 
fioin an oldei stuiul-poiiit tlmn tUeHundariu proiumomtinn If a 
laiL^e mnnhii of woiils lue conmion to Chuiese, Mongol, and Tartai, 
we immt go \m*k at least twelve centuries to obtain a convenient 
epoeh of eompaiit^on 

^ III While Sfongol 1ms no traces of tones, they nre very dmtinctly 
developed m Tibetan, C^sonm de Kinos niul Schmidt do not mention 
tho existence of tones Hut they plainly occur in the pronunciation 
of native Tih(4nnh lemdcnt in Peking 

'IV Ah in the case of the corapwfeon with Mongol, it is neees- 
aury in exaniining tho connection of Tibetan with CMncac to adopt 
the old fum of tho Chinese, with Ste more numerous final conso- 
nantei and ite full syatein of soft and aspirated initios, The 
Tibotan numerals exemplify this with suifioient clearness* 

Wliile tho Mongol is near the Chinese in the extensive 




wokIm w)iiiiiu)ii to the two Iho Tilutim is 
iic.iicr ill plionnl Htiuctmo »s liiiiij' tuiiu' iiwl inuiiosjllnltu', Tlii} 
1)0111},^ ha, H ii^ uut so loiiiuikiiblo tliiit tlicu* luo niAiij wouli; uiiiiinoii 
ti) tlic OliniCiie and the TilH>tun (for thej iH o to ho cxpiYtcd) iliit 
tliat there ahoiild be, pcihA|ai, a<i nuuiy m the Mongol nith itfi long 
uiit(}neil ))ol}iiylIa])les, i<i a chuour cHcnni^tiUife’ 

An UssiiY l»y Mi Edkinn on the ^iiiio wihject, ‘On the Cnininon 
Oiiitin of the Chinese mid Mongol LitngiwgeV has jnst heeii 
pulilislii’d in the Mm Omntulft 5 b, p* 75 Furls, 18 li,l 
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LICOTUllI'J IX. 


Tin: TIIKOHKTU'AL STAtJK, AND TrrK OIUtUN OP 

LAN(<DA(fIii. 


*TN oxfiDuniiijc tli<‘ Instory oi‘ miiiildiid, aa well as 
^ ill tlia jilu'uomoua of tlio niiiteiial 

world, wlu'ii wo eaiinot tiiice the process Ijy which 
nil evout liUH btvn produced, it ia often of iniportauco 
to ho ahlo to i-how how it vihi/ kane been jtioduced 
hy nuturiil (*uu8ea. ThuH, althoiij^h it is impoasible 
to dotonniuc with oertaiiity what tho steps wore 
In wliioh any particular hiii^mige was formed, yot, 
if we can f>huw, rnnn the known principlcB of human 
natiue, how all its various paits miylit gradually 
have arm*n, tho mind is not only to a cortaiu degree 
satisfied, hut a ehoi'k is given to that indolent phi- 
losophy which refem to a miracle whatever appeai'- 
nneos, both in tho natural and moral worlds, it is 
unahle to exi)lain’.' 

This cpuitatiou from an einineut Scotch philosopher 
contains the hest advice that could ho given to the 
atudont of the science of laugnage, when he approaches 
the prohlem which we have to examine to-day, namely, 
the origin of language. Though wfe liave stripped 
th.‘tt problem of the perplexing and mysterious aspect 
which it presented to tho pbiloaophoni of old, yot, even 
in its simplest form, it seems to be almost beyond the 
teach of the hmnan understanding. 

r L , ^ , -- , f. 

Bugald Stewart, W(^, vo!. iiL p. S5. 



or' r.woruor: 



If \v<' asked tin* ruldlo Iwm' iintij'eH ol tliu 
eye and all the SfiiKatuiiih of onr .sonseH conld In* 
repiosonti'd by sounds, nay, eonld be so einliodied in 
Mounda as to expiosH tboujjfht and exeite tlniUj|;lit, 
we should pruluddy give it up as tbe question of a 
ni.vdinan, who, mixing up the nnwt boten tgeneoiis 
subjeoty, atteinpteil to change eolonr into sound and 
sound int<» thonohi " Yi‘t this is the riddle whiclr we 
Iiavi' now to solve. 

It 18 (piito cloar that we have no moaiiH of solving 
the problom of tlio origin of langiiago hintorivtflh/, oi’ 
of evphuning it as a matter of fact whlfh hap- 
jiciied onco in a ecrtaiii locality and at a eertain time 
History doe.s not begin till lung after niaukind h.wl 
acquired the power of language, and even the must 
ancient traditions are silont as to the inanneT in whitb 
man came in possession of his oai ]io.st tlioughts mid 
words Nothing, no doubt, u'ould be more inter- 
esting than to know from historiciil documents the 
exact process by which the first man began to lisji his 
first words, and thus to bo rid for ever of all tlie 
tbeeriea on the origin of spoecli. But this knowledge 
is denied us , and, if it had been otherwise, we sliould 
probably be quite unable to understand those jiriniitivo 
evonts ill the history of the human mind®. We mu 

^ Herder, as (^aoteil by Steiutlml, Unjiruny def ftjmehe, i*. 30. 

’ 'In all theec patlis of rcwaicb, when wo traiel far baehwarjEi, 
tlio aspect of tlie earlier portions becomes very dift'ei'eut from that 
of the advanced jmrt on wUudi wo now stand, but in all cases 
tho path is lost in obsoudity as it is traced backwards towimb its 
starfing-point ' — ^it becomes not only invisible, but unimaginable , 
it is not only an intmTuption, but an abyss, wbidh ioterpobcs ibiclf 
between ns and «ny mtelligible beginning of things.*— ’Wliewdl, 
Indmtiow, p. 166. 
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liH'J 

toM Hiiil. tin* liif't iiiiiii w.is till' son of Cloil, that 
(hul eroati'd lina in llinowii iinaj^o, foJUU'il him ol'ilio 
(Inst of lhi‘ jiUHiml, iiiiil Invatlu'il into Ins uostnls 
tlio hmitli of hlo 'i’lu'si* nio sniipli' thoiij^lits, ami to 
hi' ai fi'pti'il as Mil'll, it uc hi'^in to loasoii on ikon i, 
till' L'llj^i' Ilf the liiiiiiaii niuk'istauilmg glaiici's otK 
Oiii iiiiml is so ('(Histitnti'il that il {Miiiiot ajipic- 
lii'iid till' .ihsoliiti' hi'iiimiino oi tlio ahsoluto oml 
of .m^ljilno. Il AVI' tiiijil to conucivo tliii iirsfc man 
(‘U’.itnl as a chilil, anil oiailii.illy niiloltling his phy- 
siral iiiiil mental jhaM'IS we eonlil not nnderstand 
liai livino for a//!' da} \Mlhont siijieunatund aid [f, 
on the eontviii'v, we tiied to vonooive the fiist iniin 
iiealed iiill-^ron u m body .md mind, tlie conception 
oi an etii'ct without u e.inso would eipially transcend 
oni Ji'iisoninij; [louers It is the saineAvitli the lirst 
lll■l>i]nallJ;N of laiioiiaoe. Thoulogiaiis who claim for 
language a diAiiie origin drift into the most dan- 
geioiiH authropomoiphiHin, when they enter into any 
details as to the manner in Avhich they suppose the 
Deity to have compiled a dictionary and grammar in 
order to teach them to the first man as a Bclioolmnster 
teaches the deaf and dumb. And t-hey do not see 
that., t'Aen if all their premisCvS Avere granted, they 
would have exjiluined no more than how the first 
man might laiA^e learnt a language, if there Avas a 
Jungnage ready-made for him. How that language 
wMs made Avould roinaiu as great a mystery as over. 
Dliilosopliers, on the cunlimy who imagine tliat the 
first iiiiui, thoiigli hd’t to .Tfii)p«lf, Avould gradually 
htiAu emerged from a .state of mutism and have 
invented words for every now cciiicepliuu tliat arose 
in his mind, forget that man could not by his own 
power liave acquired tha JuvifUif of speech which is 
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till* (listiiK th cliav.Kti'i t)t' iiJiiiikimP, iinuKtihu-tl .ni<l 
im.iit.iinuble by tin* mutt* fifiiboii It. sltnws ,t want 
ot'iijniioi'iation tjslt)t]u‘iei»l licariiijirtut'oiii ]nul)li‘iii, ll' 
])lnU»so|)lu'is ii]»pu!il to tliu fait tlial fliiKlu'ii an' lioiii 
\vi the lilt kiigiUi^u, aiul |>r.‘ulujilly (rdiii imitiMii 

tii»thu full eomiiiiind of articiilato h|H‘iv1i Wt* w.iut 
lid e\])]au.itioii liowlauk loam to ily. (voatnl as liiov 
aiv Avitli organs ailajiiotl to t.li.it [)Ui'|iitM‘ Noi do 
M tsli to oiKjum' liow childH ii Icaiii to usi> llic \aiioiis 
faoultios witli wliidi tin* lumum llo(l^ and .soul aiv 

ft 

ondowwl We want to utiiii, if jKihsililo, aii iiisidJii 
into tile orioinal faiiilty of spivtli, and ibi that 
piu'jioso I foal it IS as iiM'li'f.s to wati-li tlio 
fitnmineinigs of uliildu'ii, as it wnild bo to ujual tlio 
oxpeiiiuent of tlic Kp^vptiau khiif wlio mtiustod tno 
uew-hoiii mfants to a sliophord, Milli tliu ni]0ii<tiou 
to let tlioin suck a goat’s milk, to spoak no void in 
tlieii’ jn’cseuuo, and to observe wliut V'oid they would 
iirst utter \ Tlie saino experiuioui is said to liaM* 


* ‘IX'i Mi'iKchwbmu JIciiM liihu ill S|M mill*, «iiiuliiv(1it'Hi)ii«lii‘ 
zu cifindcii, miisdto ei bihmi Atonsi'li hun’ — W iiin HniiiliiiKlt, 
b'lun/ailwhe Wola, l> iii i> iHi Thi* muuo .ut{iuni>ul; is iiiliku tu 
(li'atli by Sft^.'iinilcli, Vcisneh num Itimitei) thmtho uste tS/ndihe 
ikmi Uupniny uklit I'om Jl/ea %/«’«, soinhin uUnn torn HtJio/i/n' 

etha/Un hoiif) Ueiliu, 1766. 

" Fari’fli*! On(jiH qf jj 10, Qiiiuin, U'iq»un<j tht 

Spxiche, 6 32 Tlic woiil fiptdt, which thcw uhihhi'u iiit* iipintcd 
to hii\« uttiwl, will which, in the Fhiyyian laii|»uiigc, nionnt bicml — 
thus pioving, it wiw huppnsed'Hlwt the PhTyginu was the piiiiiitm* 
lauguago (if Tiuinhiuil — y ilirived fioin the siimciaut which 
e\i8ts 111 the Eugli^ii, Huw thcao iiafintun.ite ihihircii 

came the idea of baked 1)U'4d, iuvobmg the ideas of eiini, imll, 
ovoii, fiiv, &C., seems ne>oi to Iwvo stiwk tlio imeieut sages of Egj’pt 
Qumtiliau distinguishes vety inuperly hofcweon the power of utleimg 
a few words and the faculty of speaking ' Propter qued infantes a 
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not 

bmi ropi^uit'il by tlio Swalutin einpuror, Fi’eileiic II., 
})y Juint'H IV. (tf Rj'othmd, and by one oi' the Mogul 
I'liiporors oi' Iialiu** But, wliether for tbc puri)o.se 
of finding nuC which wan the piiuiitive language (jf 
inuiiltiud, or of tlisoovii’ing how far language was 
iiutnial to man, the (*x])erinieuls failed to throAV any 
light i«i the prtibluin before uh. Children, in learning 
to Hp(‘ak, do not invent language. Language is there 
U'.i(ly-made for thoin It has heeii there for thousands 
of years 'i'hey actpinv the use of a language, and, 
as they glow up, they nuiy acquire the use of a 
second and a third. It is useless to inquire whether 
infants, lett to themselves, would invent a language, 
It wtndd he impossilile, unuatuiaP, and illegal to try 
the experiment, ami, Avithout repeated experiments, 
the ansorlioiis of t hose Avho holieve and those Avho 
dihhelieA'e the possibility of childron inventing a lan- 
guage <d* their »)\vn are equally Araluelesa. All we 
IsnoAv fiir certain is, that an English child, if left to 
itself, Avouhl never begin to speak English, and that 
hihtoiy supplies no instance of any language haAriug 
thus been iim*uted. 

Tf we Avant to gain an insight into the faculty of 
flying, which is a characteristic feature of birds, all 
we can do is, first, to compare the structure of birds 
with tliat of other animals Avliich are devoid of that 
faculty, and secondly, to examine the conditions under 


luntis mitricitinu i c^aini in suktwfiuQ educati, ctianisi verba 
({tuedam onusisei' tradniitur, tamen loqomdi faeultate onruerunt.’— 
ItattU Ontt V 1, 10 

* Henraa, Oni/ine thgV idimi (1785), pp, 147 8oq. 

‘ Clot a dire, si vuleva puilo nella condiziime pift contraida alia 
natura, per saperc cib che oaturalnientc avrebbe fbtta' — ^VHlari, II 
P<MfecaicOt voL i p 22. 
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wliieli tlio act di* tiyhi^ lu-roiiu'S pohMlik*. Jt is tin* 
sumo AS hli spoooh. Spcci h is ,i spochic llu i lit \ i if man 
It <listinguiH]io.s mail from all otlior oit'utnres ; uml if 
wo ss’ihli to •loquire mnie ilotiinlu uloas as tcj tlio loal 
iiiitnro tif huiiian spo,och, all wo ran do is to coiiijiiiio 
ituiii with thoso animals tliut sssom tsi ci»mo noavost to 
lihii, aial tlins to try to discover svhat lie slmiea in 
common with tlicnu ammids, and what is jieuuhur 1;o 
him, and to liini alone, Aflci we liavc discovered 
this, wo may proceed to nirpiin’ into the conditions 
miller which spceeh heeoiues pos^iliie, and Ave shall 
thou liaA'o done all that avo can do, considoiiim' that 
our inairuiiionts of knowledge, wuiideiful uh they 
are, are yet far too Aveak to cairy us thioiigh all 
tho regions to which wo may «oar on the Avlngs uf 
our imaaiuatioii i 

o 

In comparing man Avith the other animals, wo 
need not enter here into the physiological cpiesiion 
whetliei’ the difterence hotweeii the body of an ape 
ttud the body of a man is one of degree or of kind. 
However that Cj[uestiun is settled hy physiologists, we 
need not ho iilraid. If the stmetnre of a mere worm 
is such as to fill the huuiuii mind witli awe, if a 


single glimpse which we catch of the infinite Avisdom 
displayed in the organs of the lowest cieature gives 


ns lui intimation of the wisdom of its DiATne Creator 


far transcending the poAvers of our conception, lioAv 
aro Ave to criticise or disparage tho ino&t liighly 
organised creatures, creatures as wonderfully made 
as AVG ourselves ^ Are there not many animals in 
many points more perfect oven than man 1 Do avo 
not envy the lion’s strength, the eagle’s eye, the uings 
of every bird 1 If there existed animak altogether as 
perfect as man in their physical structure, nay, even 


cc 
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mme perfect, no 1 lionylittul man would ever be uneasy. 
Tlie true Mijauioi ity of num lests on ilifterant groiiiids. 
*T eonfcws,' Hytluoy Smith wiitcs ‘I feel myself so 
much ,jt Cf'iwi .‘ilxoit the siiponozity of mankiiul — I 
have such a nuirlcoil .‘Uiil dfcidwl contempt for the 
understaiidiiif* of ev<*iy l)!ihf)ou I have over seen — 1 
feel so sure tluit the blucj »])e ^vithout a tail will iiovor 
rival iiH in poetry, jjahiting, and musio, that I see no 
reason whatever that justice may not be done to the 
f(‘W fra«iiioiits of Kf*ul and tsittem of uiideratanding 
wbii'b tluy may really possess.’ The playfulness of 

i in haiullin 

Ims of lutti lieen tiniiid tault with by many , hut 
hiiuiour is <d*ten a safer sign of stioiig coiivictioiiB 
and pertcct satety tliau guarded fiolemnity. 

With vegaid to our own problem, no one can doubt 
that eiTtaiii aniniids possess all the physical reipiire- 
ineuts for urtieuUto .speecli. There is no letter of the 
idphalict uhiih a pairot udll not loam to pronounce'*. 
Tlie fact, therefore, that the parrot is without a lan- 
guage of Ins own, must be explained 1^ a difference 

^ * Tj ih liV iiiiuii, lu iiiuiTlio ^ deux pieds, la rcbseuiblauec, 
(|Uoiipie tfniMHiSio, de la face, bms aotea qiij peuvint reaulter de 
eotte e^nifmuuti^ aut fuit domier an singe lo nuni 

iVhoiiimG saHiwjr par cl<'a hoiuiiies k lu vAite qiii r^taieiit demi* 
ut ijiii fla\aient emnparer quo hn lappoits oxtdiieiim Quo 
liermt-iTf par um* oumbiimisoii de nature aussi possible quo 
huito aiUto, lu Htuge efit eu U voix d(t peiroquot, ot, comine lui, la 
fac'ulte lu jmnilt* I Lo binge parlaul; out lendu muetto d’fitonue- 
luent Teqi&ce Iminaino oiiti&ro, ot Vaurait si^duite an point que Ic 
plulo^opho ntmiit eu giurndpoitic ft diimontrer qu'avoc toua cea 
beaux attrilmts kuinaiiis lo singe n’en 6tait paa mouia une bfitc 11 
cat done liourcux, pour iiotro mtelligence, quo la Natm*e alt agpard 
ot placS| doiis deux ospScos tt^SHUfi&entos^ rimitatlon de la parole et 
oollo de nos gootes.* — Bulfon, as quoted by Plom'ens, p, 77* 
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hftM<'i*n the nuutitf^ hetvv'eeii the [ifijisifidy theul- 
tiert ot* till' uiiiju.*i! mim , ami it is h;\ a 
ul‘ the mental theultios iiloue, siieh tis We tiiwl tlwm iu 
man ami hnites, that Me may hope to (lisoovei what 
eoiihliitites the mdi^juaisnhle rjiialitioatiou tor ian- 
j4Uae(>, ,4 ([iialiluMtioii to he founrl in man alone, ami 


in no oth('i eieatiiie on e<ii'th 

I wiy int'iitid J(t( ifltn% and [ mean to eLiiin a huge 
shiU'e of nhat M’e call oui mental laeitltieH lor the 
higlier uniinalb Those animals have .>t j/sv/^/oa, 
lejitmu fUi'/not'ff, will, and tufelleif, only we must 
restru't intolleet to the eompaiino <n‘ interlunng of 
single jieieejd.ioiis All tliese iiomts enii lu‘ ^n<l^ed 
by ivveficigiihle evidence, and that evidence has neve), 
[ believe, been sinnined u]i Mith greater lucidity and 
power than m one of the last publie.itions of M 1\ 


Flourous, fh‘ lit Jiiu.tnh, iht (Uttie, v! dc ht Foliv, 
Palis, tSnt, There are no douht many people mIio 
aie as luuoli frightened at the idea that briitoM have 
souls and are able to ihink, as by ‘ the ]>luo ajw 
without a tail* But tbeii tiight is entirely of their 
own iiiaking. If people %vill use such woids as soul 
or thouffht without inakinii it clear to themselves 
and others wlait they moan by them, iliebu ivords 
will slip away under their feet, and the result must 
be painful. If we once ask the question, Havo brutes 
a soul ? we sliall never arrive at any conclusion ; 
for soul luis been bo many times dciiued by pbilo> 
sophers, &om Aristotle down to Hegel, that it means 
everything and nothing. Sudli lias been the confu- 
sion caused by the proiniscnoiis employment of the 
ill-de&ied t^ms of mental philosophy tliat we find 
Descartes representing brutes aa living macliiues, 
whereas Leibnis dainm for them not only souls, but 

oc 2 
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inunortal so\i1h. ‘Noxl to the error of those who 
deny tlw* exist eueo uf (hul,* says Descartoa, ‘there is 
none so iijit to lead weak uiiiidH from the right patli 
of virtue, iw ti> think that tlie soul of brutes is of the 
saiue iKilure as our owii, and, coiihCfiuojitiy, that wo 
have nothing to fear or to liopo after this life, any 
more thuu llh's or ants , wlieroas, if wo know how 
iiiueh tliey dilfer, w«} understand nmeh bettor that 
Otf/’ fconl is (^mte iudepi'iideut of tlie hody, and coiiso- 
(|uently not snlijoit to die with the body/ 

The spirit of these nsiiaiks is excellent, but the 
ui’gnnient is extieinely weak. It doi's not follow that 
brutes hiivi' no sonls hiHMiise they have no human 
Kouls It does not follow that this soula of men are 
not immortal, heeause the souls of brutes are not 
iniinoital . noi has tho itmjor pr&iiuss over been 
prov'ed by any pbiloisopher, namely, that tho souls of 
brutes niusl. nei essavily he destroyed and annihilated 
by death. Leibniz, who has defended the immor- 
tality of the human soul with stronger arguments 
than even Descartes, writes, — ‘ 1 found at last how 
tlie souls of hiiites and their sonsatioiiB 'do not at 
all interfere with the immortality of human souls ; 
on tho laiiitiaiy, nothing serves hotter to establisJi 
om* natural immortality than to believe that all souls 
are imjierishahle.’ 

Instead of entering into these perplexities, wliich 
are chielfy duo to the loose employment of ill-defined 
terms, let us simply look at the facts. Every unpre- 
judiced oliserviT will admit that — 

1. Brutes see, hear, taste, smeU, and feel; that 
is to say, they have five senses, just like ourselves, 
neither more nor less. They have both sensarion 
and perception-- a point wliich haa been illustrated 
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l»y i\f. Plduioiis l>y tlu' most niloirhtiii^ <'\pL'unu' 2 jts 
It* tlio roots ot‘ the optic nui'vc iiic K'luovcil, the 
ill the eye of a liird (case's to be fxritiible, 
th(' ins is no longer niovalili', tlio aninnil is hliinl, 
iKsauso it 1ms best tlio organ of se'nM(t/»n, If, on 
dll' ceintnuy, tlie ooielnal lobes arc le'inovod, tlio 
(‘Vo romanis piii'i* and {^ound, tho retina (‘Xf'ilabli*, 
tlio iris inovabK' Tho lyo is pK'sciV'od yot the 
.nntjuil cannot see, becaiiso it has lost tho nigim*? of 
}H*i ee})tion 

2. Biiit(‘s have si'iisations eif‘ |ileasui(' .nid pain. 
A dog that is boaton belmvos uxactlv lihu a child 
that is chastiHod, and a Joi' that is fed .iml fondled 

Iw 

exhibits tiie .siiine signs of hatisf.ictum as a boj’- uiuU'i' 
the SiUue ciicuinstanceH. We can judge from signs 
only, and if they iiie to he tiiisteil lu tho ease of 
children, they must he trusted likoivise in the case 
of hnites. 

3. Biutes du not foiget, or, as philosopheis would 
say, brutes have meinoiy. They know tlieir masters, 
they know thoii home , tliey evince joy on rccogiiis- 
iiig tlioso who have been kind to tliein, and tluy bear 
malice for years to those hy wlioin they luive been 
insulted or ill-treati'd Wlxo does not recollect the 
dog Argos in th(‘ Oihjssi% who, atW so many years’ 
aliseni e, wua the fii*st to recognise ITlysscs'* i 

4. Brutes «ne able to compare and to distinguish. 
A ])arrot will take up a nut, and throw it down agxun 
■witlioiit attempting to crack it Ho has found tliat it 
i« light ; — this he could discover only hy comparing 
the weight of the good nuts with that of the had j 
and he has found that it has no kernel; — tliis ho 
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rinilil ilii<ci>viT only )>j \\lisii jJiibhopliGih would 
(lij'iiify with tin- ju;i’.md litlt* of naiiioly, 

‘All U^ht unt^> »v«* hollow . Huh is ti Hj>lit iinl, thoic- 
tiii’i' this uiil. IS ItolloW'.’ 

T) Jlriitcs lifivo M will of thth own I iippnil to 
iiuy oiio who has ovor ruhlrn a lostivo horsu. 

it iJuUi's show hijiiis of Hh.um* and ju'ido Moio 
aoaiu any ono who has t<t d(*ni with dogs, "who has 
w'atrht'd a rotrjovto with spiukliiig t*yoa jdaciiig a 
paitridgo at his luahtor's ft 'ft, or a hound shnkiiig 
aw'av "with his tail hoiwoi'ii his logs from the 
liuntHiuau’s tall, will agia* that thosu signs adinit of 
Init one intiTprot.ilioii. Tlu> ditliculty hoghis when 
'uc use j)hiloM)]hu‘id l.iiiouage, wdien wo elaiiii for 
limtes a luoiai sense, a conseieuco, u power of dis- 
tinguishing good and evil , auJ, as wu gain nothing 
by those solialistie teiias, it is hotter to avoid ihoni 
altogetluT 

7 . Ihntos sliow signs of love and luitrud. There 
all* u ell-aulhonticated stoiiesofdogs tbllowiug their 
niaslins to the grave, and n'tWiig food from any one. 
Nor is there any doubt that hiatus wU watch their 
ojipoi tuuit.y tdl they revenge tlieinselves on those 
whom they dislike. 

If, wdth all these tacts before us, wu deny that 
brutes have sensatiipu, perception, inemoiy, will, mid 
intellect, wo ought to bring forward powerful argu- 
nienta tttr interpreting the signs which w'e observe 
in hrutes so differently fioiu tlioae which, we observe 
in men’'*. 

Some philosopluns imagine they have explained 

See the whole of these ^ucatiune adinirohly indued by Porphyiy, 
1 q bu four boohs on ‘ Abatiuence from jlniuuil Food,' book 3. 
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1!>1 

i-VfMilniii' it tlK‘\ .iM'iiln* to fuutos instiuit histciul 

%/ if 

of llltclU’ot I'llt, U ■««* lltlvO tllc’f^o l \\0 WohI'i ill 

Iboir iihii.tl iK'tojitiiioiis thoy ‘4in<'h tlo nut (‘Xtliulo 
iMili otlioi ’riioic itro inHtmrls in ni.tn ns wvjl 
;is III Irtiitos A chilli l.ikcs liiH inotlici's hiv-ist- liy 

ij 

instinct , tho s|'nli.r w'cjtvc.s Ins not hy instinct; tlic 
hoc liuilds lici cell by instiiu 1 No oiu* wouklascTihc 
to tlio chilli a Icnmvli'ilj'O of j‘h}sioloi'\ lici.iuse it. 
oni|»loys tliu oxaefc iniiHclch wliicli aio loqnhvil t<»r 
sucking ; norfili.ill \vo ihuin foi I ho rt|)i(lor a kumolo<l/*c 
of inoolianicf!, or for tiu' boo an ju*<[iuniii.mio Avith 
nooniotryi bicuiiso nv ooiiltl not iln \\luit they do 
witbont a stud\ of those soienoi's But what if ^\c 
tour a sjiidor's ^U!ll, and soc the spidoi I'xannnin^ the 
inischiof that ifi done, and oithor giving up Ins work 
in despair, or eiideavnui iiig to laond it as ^vol] as may 
he'* ^ Snioly hole "wo have tho instinct of wiMving 
ooiitrulled by obsoi’valion, I)} coinpaiison, b)" roflco- 
tiuii, by jiidgninnt. Tnstiuot, wbothiT nu’chauioal or 
moral, is more proimiient in biiitos than in iiitm; 
but it exists in both, as much us intelleet is shared 
by botli 

Where, then, is the diftcroiia* hetwoen brute and 
man**? What is it tliat man can do, and of wliich 

** ‘Tho e^iilrnt maik^ ot I’eu'SHihig in tho otljLi anminlH — of 
rcn<<oriing wliioli 1 cannot hut think ns iniquc^tinunhle asi tho 
iiistincttf that iiihiglc nith it'~— Bioivu, TroiAif, lol i. p 41G 

Flonrens, De ht p 61 

Tu allow that *hrutcs Imve ccitdn mental endomnenta in 
rominnn nuth men,' .... ‘deshes, afil'ctions, nimiory, eimplo 
uot^iiattoD, OK the power of reprodnein]' tho M-antlile past in 
incutul pictures, and even judgment of the simple or intnitne 
kind,' — that ‘they compare and judge' {Mem Amer, Aca/i. 8, 
p 118), is to concede that the intellect of hrutos ically acts, so 
far as we know, like homan lutellcct, as far as it goes ; for tlie 
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w«' liull no ni» riwhim'iitM, in the avIioIo In'iitu 
worlds 1 uiwwei witlioui hosilutiou tlic oiu* gmit 
harnor ht'twci'ii th(‘ hiuto aiul iiiiiii in Lcmjmiji>. 
Msin hjicfdcH, and no buitt* has over utfceit'd a, woi’d 
Lini},jiiiij;o IS our Euhicoiu <»nd no Innti* will dare 
to 1‘ioss it Tills in tiur luuttor-ol-fuct aiwwlt to 
tluiscj who hppidf of dt‘H'lo|«ti<'nt, who think they 
(lisrovt'i the ludiuients lit least ol‘ all human I'acnl- 
ties in a|ii's', iiud who w'onld tain keep open the 
poshibility that man is only a inovo tiivonreci beast, 
the trinniphant <*oiM{n<‘roi in the jnimeval struggle 
li« life. Limgiuige is Homething more palpable than 
a t(ild of the lii’.iin or im aiiffle of tlio skull. It 
admits of no lavilling, and no process of natural 
heleetiun will ever distil significant words out of the 
notes of birds oi the eries of beasts. 

Language, howe\ or, is only the oiitwivd sign. We 
may ptiiiit to it in onr aigninents, wo may challenge 
our opjioncnt to profhice aiiythiiig approaching to it 
from the whole brute woild. But if tliis wera all, 
if the uit of employing articulate somids for the 
purpose of wimmiimeatiiig onr impressions were the 
only thing liy which %vo could assert our superiority 
over the bnite creation, wo might not unreasonably 
feel soiiiewlmt uneasy at iiaving the gorilla so close 
on our heels. 

It cannot be denied that brutes, though they do 
not use inticnlate sounds for tliat purpose, liave 
nevertheless means of their own for communicatinff 

o 


pIiiluBopliiral lofaciutia tdl us that all TMuiouing w icdncible to a 
sorios lit ftiinplo judgments And Ari'.totle declares that even remi* 
nUoenee*~-which is, no su]^nse, ‘reproducing the sensiblo paat in 
mental pietnree' — is a sort of reasoning ^r» ivan^uniinavSai iuri ofur 
oiAXojfur^trfj rw) —Asa Grey, Kttiurai Seketm dr , p S8, note. 
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wHli otlu'i When u wh.ile is utiiuk, the v\ln>h* 
sheiil, thou^ali widely disjtt'iscd, ,in' iusl.intly lunde 
.tw.ne <1!* tlie iiveseiiee of <in eiieiiij ; {iiid mIkii the 
oi.ive-dij^ger bivtle liiidw the t,aeas(‘ of u mole, he 
hftstciis to comiimiiieAle llie diseovciy to his fellows, 
.lud soon rotimis witli lus /hee ronfodeiates", ft ih 
evident, too, thui. do^s, tlioueli thty do not sjieak. 
]iofisc«-H the jiowi'i* of understandhif? milch tluit is 
Siiul to them, their n,iiiies mal the <,il]s of their 
mosler, oiul other ai)iinal.s, Mich 0*5 ilio jaaiot, can 
pi ( iiioiinee every ui ti( iiliitc h< niiid. Hence, allhon^h, 
lor the puipu'^c of philo«ophicid w.nfme, aitieuhite 
langiiagi* would still torni an impiegnahle jiosition, 
yi't it is Init natuial that for onr own hatisfactiou 
W'e should liy to find out in what the stiength of onr 
position really coiiblst s ; or, in other words, that wt 
should try to dibcover that iiiwaul power of which 
language is tho outward sign and manifestation. 

For this pnipose it will ho best to examine the 
opinions f>f thest,' wlm approached our problem from 
uuothei point ; rvho, instead of looking lor outward 
and palpable signs of difterence lietween brute and 
man, iunniied into tho inwuicl nioiital faculties, and 
tried to determine tho point wheie man transcends 
the harrifcis of tho hruto iiilellect That point, 
if truly determined, ouglit to coincide ■with the 
fttarthig-poinfc of language ; and, if so, that coinci- 
dence ought to explain "1116 2>roblem which occupies 
us at present. 

I shall read an extract from Locke’s Emy con- 
cerning Human UnderstcmdUig. 

Conscience, SotSt r/er ifa^iier, vi, quoted by Murali, p 32 
>Sec also Bomo curious instances oollectcd by Porphyry, in tbo third 
book on ‘Ahatinence fmin Animal Pood* 



After linvin{^ exjilaiiiod how univort-al idc’Jis are 
jti’oflucod, how the uniul, Imviiin (diservcil the same 
I'oloiir ill I'hiilk, luul miow, ami niilk, coinprolienclH 
these siii|;le perceptions iiimW tlie j^oneml concep- 
tion of ^ihiteness, lau'ke continneH’® ‘ If it inay lie 
ilonhted, whetliei he.ists coinpoiUMl and enlarge* Llieii 
ideas that iviiy to any ilegiee . this, T tliink, I iniiy 
he junitive in, that the jiower of ahstraetiiig is not at 
all in them ; and that the having of general ideas is 
that wliich puts ii pel firt. (list inction hctwixtnmn and 
hrirt(*s, and is an exeolleney which tiie faculties of 
hiutes (hi hy no nu'tms attain to/ 

If lioeke is light in eonsideiing the having of 
genei.il ideas as tli<‘ distinguishing ll'ature between 
niun nud brutes, and if vo ourselves aio right in 
pointing to language as the one palpable distinction 
hetwm’ii the two, it would seem to follow that kii- 
gunge in the outlaid sign .ind realisation of tliat 
1)1^1 ard tiiculiy iihicli is culled the faculty of ul«trac- 
thai, hut which is hotter known to us hy tlio homely 
nuniu of Kc.tsoii. 

Let us now look hu(k to the iGSult of our former 


lectures. It was tlik After we had explained 
eveiything in tho gro^vth of language that can bo 
explained, there icmaincd in tlie end, os the only 
iiiexplicahlc K-siduiini, what we called roots. These 
loots formed the constituent olomcnta of all lan- 
guages. This discoveiy has simplified the problem 
of the ongiu of Janguage immensely. It has taken 
away all exciiso for tliose rapturous descriptions of 
language which invariably precede the argument 
that language must have a divine origin. We shall 


Book ii, chapter xi $ 10, 
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S'l.i 

]t«'.u no nioici of tliftt vvoiulorriil iimlimiuiit whiili 
Clin .ill f'l'f, siiul lie.ti, arjil jiid 

hnioli, iiml situ'Il , wliicK is tlu* l)itMtlinn.‘ iinii*'i' (»f 
llll* wliolo WOlM , wluill oiMs i’oini to tin* iliu 

i 

ii'oliniis of our nouls, nad boilv to tin’ loftu'st ilri'iinib 
of oiii iukiioiniitioii , wind) <;ni mittnoi' in iuoiUiiti* 
pi'upivlivo tlu* p.)st, till* jrto.ii'ut, {Uiil tlif futur<*, 
.iiul throw' ovci tlu* \,iiyiiio liut's of u‘i 

t.iiiit\, of (loiiht, of i ontinooiii j All this is poifhotly 

Hiu', hut it is no lonooi woiuh I’ful, at ItMal not in 
tlu* Arahi.O! Nij»hts sonso of that word. “'fliL' sjirtu- 
Ititivi* mind,’ as l)i* l^uousoii says, “in (onijmnn;;: tlu* 
thsi and lad stcjis «if tlu* jiiooru'-s of l{nij'U.ij*o, fools 
llu* saiiiu Hoit. of unwzonu'iiti with u tiavt'llor, wlio, 
attor lislng m'^ensihly on tlu* sloju.* of ji liill, comes 
to look fioni )i ])K‘i!ipu*e of an iilmost unfathoiiuihh* 
(U*])lh, to the summit of wlimli he sc.nicidy lu'lieves 
himselt to have Jiseeiided without sujiciiuitnial sail.’ 
To witidn minds it is si disaj>]iomtiiient to he led 
ihswu again hy the hand of history from that high 
siunuiit I'hey prefer the uniiitelligihk* w’hich they 
can admire, to tlio intelhgihle which they eaii only 
undeistaud. But to ii mature luiud reality is more 
attiaotivo than fiction, and siniplitity more wonderful 
than eisnplication. Hoots may seem dry thiuon a.s 
compared with the poetiy of Goethe ; yet there i'S 
s< imethinff more truly >voiiclerful in a root than in all 
till* IvricH of the world. 

i- 

Wliat, tlien, are these roots! In our modem 
languages roots can only be discovered by scieiitifie 
unalysis, and, even ns far back as Sanskrit, we may 
say that no I’oot was ever used as a noun or as a verb. 
But originally roots were thus used, and in Chin©?a 
we have fortunately preserved to us a representative 
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fif tliat priinitivo riKlical Ktiigo whipli, like the granite, 
imduiUi's ull (itli(‘r ntiatu of liunian fipcoch Tlie 

A 

A.i’yan rnnt f)^l, ti» give, sippeurs in Sanskiii 
LfitJii girt, ns a auiWantivc ; ni Lfitiit ilo^ 


Hiuiskrit iht-ihUm 'h tlreek (Ji-dfHni, f give, as n veil) 

/I 

l»ut the root I)A ran nev(*v lie iwcd l>y itself. In 


(’liineH', tin the eontiar), the root TA, as such, is 
Uhwl in tlie KuiiM* of a noiiu, gr(*atiiesH , of ti veil), 
to lie gU’.it. ; of an ndveih, greatly or iiiucli Hoots 
tlieiefore aie not, as is e<ninnonly maintained, meiely 
seientilie allHlractioiis, but they were used ongnially as 
real words. What we want to Hud out is this, Wliat 


iimaiil inontal phiiso is it that corresponds to these 
loots, ns the geinis ofliiiintin speech 

'fwo lhe(iiit>.s have been staited to solve this 


piohlein, M'hieh, for phoitiie.ss sake, 1 shall call the 
ihae.iivnc tlieoiy <ind the Pooh‘/iwh theory*”. 

Accoidhig to the lii’ht, lOuts aie imitations of 
soiinils ; {iccoiiliiig to the second, they ara invohm- 
tary iutorjeetions. The fiist theory ivaa very popular 
among tlio philosopheis of the eiglitccntli century, 
and, as it is still held by many dist-iiiguislied scholars 
and philosopliei.s, wo uniat examine it more carefully. 
It is siijiposcil, then, that man, being as yet ranto, 
heard the voices of hhda and dogs and cows, the 
thunder of the clouds, the imring of the sea, the 
mstling of the forest, the murmurs of the brook, and 


1 lef^ct to iiu<l thiit the expros^ioiiis kcie used Iiaie gi^on 
offeiico fei HC\M'al of my redowcH Tlicy wcie used Iwcausc tbo 
UAuies Onomatojioeiie anil luteijoctional are awkward ami not 
vety elcai. They weie not intended to lie dinespcetfiil to tliobo 
who hold the one or the othei theory— some of them scholars for 
whose achievements in comparative phiiology I enteitain the most 
sincere reqieet. 
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IIk* \\hiwiior ot'tlio luoiw Il(* tiiuil lo iiintiii* tin* <• 
j«omiiK Ihidmg Ins ciiin iiselul jis 

sit;iis ()t‘ tin* tiniii wliifli tlioy ])io(vc<loil, lii* 

tollnwi'd up tlu' iMc.i iiiiil (‘LiIhHatoil I.in!»ua|^o 'I'Jiis 
view \\i\s most ably cleft ndeil liy ilenler** ‘HIiui,’ 
h(‘ HU3'a, ‘shown l'oiisi*U)Us lelleetitm wht'U his .'•uiil 
acts so fieui}' tli.il it iii.iy sepaiale, in the tiet^aii of 
seiisiitioiis whieh rush into ih tliituieli !]«» seiif-t's, one 
single wave, unvst it, leyaul it, heiii^ eoiistioiis till 
the time <>1‘ lea.iuliii^ tins tme siiiole 't\nve. jMtiii 
proves his eoustions lelleLtion when, tint of the tlietnu 
of iiiMjfes that lloat past his senses, he eaii i;<ithei 
himself up ami waUe tor a moment, ilwelliiin intently 
on one iimigc, lixiii^ it with a luig^ht aiitl tiampiil 
glanee, ami iliscoveiiiio’ fu* himself those signs l«y 
which lie knows that thm is tliift iiiiugi* ,aal no other 
Man proves his eoiiseioiis reilectioii when he not only 
perceives vividly and distinctly all the fiMtiires of an 
object, blit is able to separate and recognise one or 
more of them as its disthignisbiiig features.’ For 
instance, ‘Man sees a lamb He does not see it 
like tbo ravenous wolf. He is not disturbed by any 
uiicontrolUble instinct. He uauts to know it. but he 
Is neither drawn tuwanls it nor repelled from it by his 
senses. The lamb staiida Wore him, as lejireseuteil 
by Ilia senses, white, soft, woollj’’. The conscious 
and reflecting soul of man looks for a distinguishing 
mark; — ^the lamb bleats! — the mark is found. The 
bloating, which made the strongest impression, winch 
stood apart from all otlier impressions of sight or 

A hillei avconnt of tho views of Heider Ami other itliiimupliers 
uu the origin of langnege mo; he found in Htcinthid's usuful littlo 
work, Dtr Urspt^mg tfer SpreuAe, Berlin, 1858 . 
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toiM'li, rciiviiii'i in lln* hoiiI. Thi’ kinl) votuiiis — 

Wljltc, hott. woolly 'ri«* soul fCOS, toUL*lu‘S, K'Hoots, 

looks till' u mark Tlu* laiiili Meats, aiwl now tho 
Hoiil has roi'cjoiiisiMl it. “ Ali, thou ait the bleatin*» 
aiiiiiml,” this atsul within heiself; anti the 

.sound of hlo.itin'-*, I'orei'iied sis tlio disting mshin^' 
iiifuli (jf this Iiiniis, lieeoniiN thi' iianm of the lainlj 
It was the I oiii|iie]u'iul«'d iiMik, the word. And 
what is the whole of om* laugiiaoe hut a utsllection 
of null woidh'f’ 

(hiv umwev is, thut though tlu‘vo live names in 
every language foiiiied hy nieie iinitiitiou of sound, 
V‘t' these eoiisHtiite a very small la’opii bion of our 
dlatioiiaiy hVlioluns may differ as to the exact 
nnmher of such wmds in (liffereiit languages, but 
whatevei their numlser, tliey ofter no difliculty, and 
* renuive no ex\ilmi.iti«n. They arc the play thiugR, not 
the tools, of laiigiiiige, and any attempt to reduce the 
most eomnion and neceRwry words to imitative roots 
ends in complete faihuu Herder himself, after 
hsuing most stmiuoimly detendod this theory of 
Oiioiiiatopnieia, as it is called, and having gained a 
prize which tho Berlin Academy had oftered for the 
liest essay on the origin of language, renounced it 
openly towards the latter years of his life, and throw 
himself ni despair into the arms of those who looked 
upon langnagns as niirtionlously revealed. We cannot 
deny tho poasihility that o language might have boon 
fonned oii tlie principle of hnitatiou : all we say is, 
that us yet no language has been discovered that 
was so formed. An Englishman in China*®, seeing a 
dish placed before him aliout which he felt suspicious, 


“ Famr, JBmy on, Cfte Qfi^n of p 74 
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.111(1 wislihig to know whether it a duck, 
with an uitoiuig.itiM* {an'iit, 

QiUi\*h /i / 


lie Kioivt'il till' I’li'iir mid htraiiilittorwaid iiiisww. 




'J'liis, no donlit, w.h as ^dotl ,is tliu inost cloquont 
(•(•uvi'i.tiitioii oil lliL* siiine suhicft l)t*twc(*n an Knf;,lisli- 
iiian and a kVimcli waitci Ihit I doulit wdiftlioi* it 
dcst'ivos tin* iiaiiio ot’l.nii'iiiK^o Wo do not sj>(*ak ot* 
u /joH'-n’Offf, liut of a dog Wi* spcalc of a nav, not id* 
ii/aoo; of a land 1, not of a Inui, It is llio saiiK in 


laoic ancient lanonages, siu-li as (lii-i'k, liiitiii, and 
Sanskrit. If tins piinuqile of Onoiniitopoii'i.i is ap|di- 
calilo anyw’heio, it would lie in the fovniution (d the 
naines of .uiiinuls Yei wo listen in vain foi an) 
siinihirity Iwtweeii goose and enelcling, hen and 
clueking, diiek and qinicking, sparrow^ and ehirpiiig, 
duvp and cooing, hog and gruuting, eat and mew- 
ing, hetw^con dog and liarking, yelping, Huarling, or 
growling. 

There aie of course sonii' names, such as cat'/'oo. 


or the American ivlup-pnor-u'iU, which are clearly 
formed hy an imitation of soimd. But woicls of this 
kind are, like artitieiul flowers, without a root. They 
arts sterile, and unfit to express anything beyond the 
one object which they imitate. If you remember the 
vsuicty of deiivatives that could he formed from the 
root span, to see, you will at once perceive the differ- 
ence between the falffieation of such a wortl as cuvkoa, 


and the true natural growdh of predicative words. 

Let us compare two words such as cuckoo and 
raven. Cuckoo in English is dearly a mere iraxto- 
tion of the cry of that bird, even more so than the 
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<‘oiTL‘Hjjou(lin^ terms in Gn*ek, Hniiskrit, and Latin, 
In these lanji:nauos tin* imitative eleuieiit has received 

ry ” 

tlio supjKjib (d‘ n derivative wiilix, W(* have koliht 
ill fcJiiiNkrit, and hol'liij,!' in (Ireek, riivulna in Latin 
Cifchni IS, in liul, n mndein woid, wlilch Ims taken 


the plac(‘ of ilie Anjilo-Saxou f/odc, tho Genuan 
(fuwh, and hi*iii<:' piuely tniumalopoctic, it is of 
eoui'Mi not lialdu to the changes of Griinin’a Law. 
As the woid vtuKoo pivdiuites nothing but the soniul 
of a particiiliii liiid, it (‘(nild novel be ii|)2>lied for 
exproNsiiig any geuend ipiuhty in which other animats 
might shaie , and tlie only derivatives to which it 
might give rise aie words expiessivc of a motaplioiical 
likeness to the bird. The same ajijilics to coclt^ tho 
Siiiiskiit hfllvta. Here, too, (rriimifs Law does not 


ajply. for both woidsweio intended to convey merely 
the cackling somnl of tho bird ; and, as tliis inten- 
tion conlimied to lie felt, iihonetic change was less 
likely to sot in. The Sanskrit hikhita is not derived 
from any rout ; it siinjdy rejients the cry of the bird, 
and tlie only derivatives to which it gives rise are 
mota 2 )horical expressions, such as tlie French voqiiet^ 
originally strutting about like a cock ; coquettarle , 
tvcurl, conceited; covardc, a cockade; coquelicot, 


originally a cock’s comb, then tho wild red poppy, 
likewise so called from its Bimilarity to a cook's 


comb. 


Let us now examine the wortl mivn. It might 
seem at first as if this also Wtos merely onomato- 
poetic. Some jieople imagine they perceive a kind 
of similarity between the word mvm and the eiy of 
that bird. This seems still more so if we compare 


^ ViM, M^nuioffisolie jPor$ehttnffm, I H S7, £eiu^rijlfi\\ s 43, 
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till' Anti,lo Saviii Lw/n, tlu* C<i‘iiiiau Old 
Geniuiii hivhint. Tli<- S iiiiskut L{)nn\i .ilsit, Liiliii 
ro/’f'ffjf, tht* iiiid tli»‘{hi*t‘k /«/■<!>«(", all aii* 

sn]>|iiisod la aliow saino similiiutjf tn tho luiuiolodions 
w*imd ot‘ Moitri’ C(u hean. But it' v i* look limit* c'laM’ly 
we liud tliut tlu'se ’ivouH w) hiiuiiar iti wamd, 

fi|)un^' from ditlereiit MHU’ees 'L’lie l^aij^lish tyaa* eaii 
(lana uo relation shi}« wli.itevei with corms, lor tin* 
t^un])lo reahon that, aceoidut}* to Onium’s «u 
'Eiiolish r enmiot cmivspoiid to a Batin t\ h\(rt‘ii, 
on Iho contrary, wdilcli in outwMid a^ijioauniee dilleis 
froiu ronutH luueli more tlian « roif\ olVeis nnieh le-)^ 
real dlfiieu% in heni^^ traced batk t<i the Mine stairco 
liom whieli Hin.mg the Liitiu comis Foi Ih 

the Anglo-Saxon Imvfi'i) oi lnupfn^ and ita lir,st 
sjllaLle A/vcw'iiuld he u leoitinuito huhstituto lor the 
Latin cor Opiuiontj chftor “widely as to the loot- or 
Mots from which the vaiimiN names of the ciow*, the 
raven, and tlio niok in thu Aryan dialeiits lucdeiivod. 
TLo&e who look on Sanskrit as the most primitive 
llinn of Aryan fepeeoli, aio disposed to admit the 
Sanskrit hh'uva as the oi ioinal type , and as l./i/'u tv 
is l»y native etymologists deiivod fivini Zd + mm, 
making a harsh noise*'’, ru, to make a noise, the root 
of rai^F, n»>ise, “was readily fixed npon as the utyniou 
lor the coireRpondiug words in Latin, Greek, autl 
Gerraau. I cannot enter here into the tpiestion 
w’hether such compounds us iir? + in which the 
initial interrogative or oxclamatoiy element M or ku 
is supposed to fill the office of the Greek fhfs or the 
English iiu\ are so nimicrouB as they are nupjmscd 
to be in Sanskrit. The question lias been diaoussed 


ffee BochtUu^ and Roth, ifantMt PictioHorff, & t. 

j> a 
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ujifiliii tiiwl Jind tlionftli it- im iinpiifsiiiblo to 

deny tlio oxiateiK’n of such ooinjxnuKls iu Sanskrit, 
purtioularly iu tlio liilor iSaiiMkrit, I know of no well- 
I'stabliHhed iustanoo where sueli foniiatioiiH have found 


tlieiv way into (-{reek, Latin, or Cioiinaii. Tf, therefoi'u, 
cm'nis, koronc, and h) wft-ii uro cognate words, 
it would be luoio advisablo to look upon thei* as part 
of t lie uidieal, and thus to derivo all tUeso woida from 
(I loot kt'u^ a acconilary form, it may be, of the root ru. 
This root^/'M, 01, in its more primitive form, m {vauti 
and mrlti), ia not a mci\* imitation of tlio cry of the 
raven ; it embraces many cries, from the harshest to 
the «oft(*st, and it might luive been applied to tlio 
note lit' the niglitiiigalo as well as to the cry of the 
Km*n. Ill Sanskrit the root ru is applied in its 
verM and nuininid denvatives to the nmrmnring 


Bound of birds, Imium, and trees, to the bru'kiiig of dogs, 
the lowing jif cows, and the wliispering of meirh 
Tu Latin we have from it both mucus, hoarse, and 


rtuncr, a whisper ; iu German nhien, to speak low, 
and ntna, mystery. The Latin lanwitiun stands fur 
a inoie origiiud lavmentum or mvimentmn, for tliero 
is no necoBRity for deriving this noun from the 
secondary root h'u, kmc, krdv, and for admitting the 
loss of till} initial guttural iu cmvinientum, particu- 
larly SH in chimin’ the same guttural ia preserved. 
It is true, however, that this root ru appears 
under many secondary forms. By the addition of 
an initial h it is raised to km and klu, well known 
by its numerous ofishoots, such as the Greek hlyo, 
Uytos, tho Latin duo, inclitus, cUens, the Knglish loud, 


Ot Sitopaieivi, i 76, vliore raxAi la used both of tho humming 
of the gnat end the flatteries whiaiMsred into the ear by an enemy. 
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tliu Sltivauic shwiu glory“. By the .icUlitiun ut“ tiw.il 
]ott('i’s f'U appears as the Hanskilt rml, to cry. mal as 
tlio Latin m/ in iwjii'e, to howl. By the tuhhlioii 
lioth of initial and liiuil letteis wo get the iSnuskiit 
hn(K to shout, the Greek ery, luul the Gothic 

hrukjnii, to crow-\ Tn the Sanskrit fiyit and tlu‘ 
Greek M^o the same loot has lieen used to ('Onvey 
the souse of liearing, natuially, hocuuse, when a 
noise wars to he heai'd fioin a far distance, the man 
who first perceived it might well have said 'I ring,’ 
for his cal’s weio bounding or ringing ; and the same 
verh, if oiico used as a transitive, voiild well eoine in 
in such forms as tho Tloineiio klfithi nwj^ hear me, or 
the Saiiski'it mulhl^ hearJ 
But although, as far us tliu inwming of 
corvuSi JiorMbt and hmfen is coneeined, Ihuie would 
scorn to be no dirtioidtviii deriving them from a root 

u O 

to sound, I have nowhere found a satisfaotorj 
explanation of the exact etjunological process hy 
ivhieh tlio Sanskrit Mrava could ho tormed from km. 
Kvu, no doubt, might yield kmvf*, hut to admit a. 
iliuloctic corruption of Imm into kanut, anil of km'mi 
into lidmixiy is tantamount to giving up any etnuo- 
logical derivation at all. Ai’e we therefore tureed 
to be satisfied with the asseition that kamm is no 
grammatical derivative at all, but a more imitation of 

The cmiBative of /r?/, to hear, wilii be I ihmjje to 

hear. Is this tho Old High’^Geiiuiui hnofm^ the muiUrii tiermau 
mfml See Grinintj DeuUeU QmmmUil, ^ol. i secimtl edition, 
s. 1023 VifS^B^IlandwHerhmh Difui&chtn. s t rufeii 

Heyse compaies the Latin which m to lihune, 

has the somo meaning as tho old Icehuidio hropa 
^ See Curtinsj Mtpiologie^ zweito 

Ausgabe, & 468. 


D d 2 
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tlie wmiicl eoi'f uttered by the luven ? 1 beliovo 
licit ; but, «H I liinted at liefbre, wo iiuiy treat lihwft 
iw a ii'^ular deiivative (if the iS.iiwkrlt Hih'ft. Thin 
kih'U is u Vodio word, and ifleuiiH oiio wlio niugs 
t<» the gods, literally one that shouts. It 
eouu's fiojii a root hii', to shout, to praise, to record; 
from which the YedLo word kin, a jioot, and the 
well-lnuivu lirfi, glory, ktrhitjati, he piaises^*. A'd/v/ 
from U(i' meant originally a shouter (like the Gieek 
lo‘ip\ a heiald*’’), and its derivative hlnivu was 
iluTcfure applied to the r.ivon in the general sense 
of the shouter. All the other names of the ravon can 
ejisily Ihj traced kick to the same root Jcur : — voy-vus 
from hu\ like toy-vus from far”®; hoy-one from kay, 
like rheluno from kot'-ux from kiy, like i^hjhx 
&c. The Aiiglo-Siixou Jmp/ctif as well as the Old 
High-Geiman hyahant might ho represented in Siin- 
hkrit hy suoli foms as lay-wn or Avr-i’ati-ct; while 
the Eiiglihli fool', the Anglo-Saxon h'dCy the Old 
Ifigli-Geniinn Jiyitoh, would seem to derive their 
origin fn>m a different root altogether, viz fi’om tho 
Sanskrit kyuL 

Tho Kiiglish emn, tho Anglo-Saxon cviiWy cannot, 
as was pointed out before, be derived from the same 
root illy, Ilcginuing with a giittural tenuis in Anglo- 
Saxon, its correspondii^ foims in Sanskrit would 
tlioro begin u itli the guttural media. There exists in 
Sanskrit a root ijiiy, meaning to sound, to praise; from 

** f3ee bochtlingk and Koth, Samltrit Dietionafy, s v. Kar, 2 ; 
La^on, Anthol p 203 

* Of. fiopp, YefghUSttnda QminitiatScy § 949, 

“ m, § 943 

Bo}^, ^ 887 j Ouitiu^ Grun^k\ige, i, a. 167; Hago Welwr, 

in EaWa iioi^cArtySl, s a. 257 
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Itl.) 


wliuh tlu' SiUlsklit (///', 'ioici', tlu* (hcik Vfii<v, 
llic [iiitin i/td'i'ithin. Kioiii ii was iwjiui'tl llio ii.imc 
uK till* fiMiits ({('huto'i 111 Cli’Oi'K, vtiui in AiiRln-Sfivuii, 
tnid liko\\ist‘ llu* Latiu name tor look, (/rd/f/s iustfiul 
ot ifiti'i'iin Tho luuiio of tho iiiolitiuj'ale, (dd Tti**!!- 
(osiiitin lias hcon leforicd io llio hiiih‘ 

loot. Imt in vioLitioii «)f (Jiiinin’s From 

this loot </' 0 ’ m //iV, iniji;ht ha\o liodi d(Ti\<Jil, 
hilt not frian the root hn' ivliiih yielded r'oj'io/.s, 
or Mfovn, still less from vot' co/-, the siijijjosejl 
ery of the hiid. 

It will he clear from these lemarks that tiu! jiro- 
eess which led to the formation of tlie word 


is (inite distiiw^t from tlmt whieh jnodueetl omknti 
liovt't} means .i shouter, a callei, a iiier ft mii*ht 
have hi'pn ii|i|)lied to niiiuy hiids, but it hecame tlie 
tr.iditional and reeogiiisi'd name of one, auil ot one 
only. Ouekoo could never mean anything Imt the 
enelioo, and wliilo a word like raveu has ever so 
many lekitions, ciiekou standa by itself like a stick 
in ii living hedge-’. 

It is curious to olwervo how ajit we mo to deceive 


*■* Cmtius, (Umdutye, i h 145, 147 
The followiug remarks on tlio luteijcctimiol theory, fi uui Y^Un’s 
Niriiktii (lii 18 ), » work autciior to I’amiii, and tliuitfoie Ixlonf'iitj' 
at least to the fourth ccuhny a e , may lie of iiitercit 
After laeutioning that woids like lion and tiger, or dog aud 
crow, may lie applied to men to ei^prcss either adiniratiou or 
contempt, Y&ska eontinne'i ciow, is an naitaiion of tVie 

sound aeeoiding to Butga), and this is very commnii 

mth legatd to birds. Aupomanjava, huweicr, mauitnins that 
imitation of sound does neror take place. He thereforo dciives 
crow, fiom Ofxddkiyftauya, i.e. a hiid that is to he driven 
away; Uttiri, partridge, from tor, to jump, or from ti&muUroc&itm, 
with small Bi»ts,&c* 
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lau 

uiU’st'IvoFi will'll wo rtiia* udopi tin’s syfttoiii of Ouo- 
iniitopoioiu. Wlio iloos not iinu^mo that he hoars in 
the w'oui ‘thundci* an imitation of the rolling ami 
riinihling noise whidi the old Gei'inniiH ascribed to 
thoir god Thor playing at nine-pins ^ Yet 
Anglo-^iavou thmor, has clearly the same origin as 
the Lutiri ioiutm. Tlio root is km, to stretch From 
this mot ion wo have in Grech tones, our tone, iono 
being iiroducod liy the stretching and vibrating of 
eoids ; Latin tonare. In Sduskrit the Bound tliundur 
ifl expressed by the same root Urn, but in the dmiva- 
tivoK tanyu, Umyatii, and tonayitrm, thundering, we 
perceive no tmeo of the rnnihlhig noise which uv 
iiiiagiucd wc perceived in the Latin toniiru and tho 
Englisli /Awrtdcr™, The very sauio root, km, to 
Htrotch, yiohlfl Homo derivatives wliich are anything 
hut rough and noisy, Tho English tender, the French 
tendrv, the Latin tmer, are derived from it. Like 
tenms, the Sanskrit tmu, the Englisli thin, tene^r 
iiie.uit orighially wlmt was extended over a lai’gor 
surface, then thin, then (Micdte, Tho relationship 
hct'wixt tender, thin, and thunder would he hard to 
estahlihli ii‘ the original conception of thunder had 
really been its muibling noise. 

Who (Iocs not imagine that he hoar’s sometliing 
sweet in the French sitcrc, sucr6 ^ Yet sugar came 
fium luclxa, and it is there called ktrUiam, wliich is 


A Bccondory root is Mon, to sowid, from which skniitani, the 
mUltng of thunder; itanaffitnu, timnder, lightning, cloud (aoo 
Wilsou’ii Diet ) , Greek ariva, I gioun, ftnd its numerous derivatives. 
Professor Bopp ( Vefgleichewte GramiatontiA, f 3) and Rrofessor £qhn 
(Zaiiehr^, iv. s. 7) comdder staa as the primitive form; Professor 
iVitt (JSiifm. JPoivelk,, ii, s, g9S) treats afem aa fonood from 6fu, 
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thill};’ liut s’lM’i't-Sdinuliii}^. I'liih ,sin’Unfnf is tho 
wiiur 'ftdul iis it wtis i'.iIUhI in Litiii SiHvhu- 

iinu, niul wo still sjkmK of ttOtrhtn'Un juico, which in 
sudjii juicL 

Jn .Sf/i'/ /’»’<’?, Jgain, M mo ponplo nnagino ilio) lioar 
soiuothiu}* ot* till* riistliiiff iuhI of tlio little 

.iiiiiimI. ])Ut wo hnvo only fn liuu* the ii.iine linek 
to (iieek, .111(1 thoio iijid that uliinh’ns is eoniiiohod 
(if two tlistniet. winds, the (nie nu'.miiio' hhado, tJu‘ 
othei tail, the fuiiiiial Ininif (‘.died shade-tail hv 

i. 

the Greeks 

Thus tliowoid cut, th(3 Geinuui lot,,, is supiKised 
to 1 h‘ ail iniilation of tJie sound made hy a eat sjnt- 
tiiipf. Ilut if the .sjrttiiiio' weie (^xpiessed hy tho 
Mhilaiit, that sibikint does not exist in the Lulm 
cff/us', Tiov in fof or htU'n, nor in the (leiman Infer'', 


The Sanskrit huh'jihv, oat,im}*hl seem to nnitato tho 
liuiriiig of tlio eat: hnt it is derived from tho root 
nirijt to ele.in, mthjdnt moauiiig the aiiiiiial that 
always cleans itself. 

more instaueivs miglit }«) given to himw Jww 
easily we are deceived hy the constant connection of 
I'crtain sounds and certain meanings iu tho words 
of onr own language, and how readily we iniagino 
that there is soniothiug iu the sound to toll us tho 
moaning of the w’ords. ‘ Tho soiiud must seem an 
echo to the sense.’ 


®‘ * Lo uoiae d* Amoie & si dolco a udirc, cbo iinpoBBibile an 
pare, chc la sua opeia^ione sia nolle piil cose attro che doleo, 
eonuioasiacQsaebd i nomi fiegnitino le nominate Cose, aicoomo t 
HcilUo . Ifomina mint consequentia rerutn.’ — ^Donto, Tita JS'mva, 
0pm Minoti ' Fimuie, 1837, tom. lu p. 289. 

See Rctct, Arpat p, 381. 
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Most of those UnonuttopoioiiiH viiiiisli soon as 
wo trace our own names haclt, Aiiglo-*Saxon and 
(totlno, or (’oinpare llioni with tlioir cogiialcH in 
(rro('k, Tj.itin, or Sanskrit The lunnbor of niiiues 
whi(!h uro roiilly formed hy an imitation of sound 
dwiiul](' down to a voiy small quotum, if cross- 
oxtunincd liy the comparative philologist ; aTid wo 
are left in the end with iUo conviction that though u 
language might have heen made out of the roaring, 
fizzing, hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, bang- 
ing, sbmmiug, and rtitthng sounds of iiatiive, the 
toiigiu'h with which uu* arc acquainted 2JOint to a 


diftbrent origin” 

iViid HO we find many philosopliom, and among 
iliom Condillac, protesting against a theory which 
would jdace man even Iwluw the animal. Why 
f-liould man he sup^io-sed, they say, to liave taken a 
lesson Iroui hinlH and hoasts ? Does he not niter 
oi'ios, and Hobn, and Hhont,s liiraself, according as ho 
is aftected hy fear, pain, or joy'* Those ones or 
interjections were rejiresonted as the natural and 
real hegiunings of human ai^eoch. Everything else 


^ III (Imir^e tlw* numlier of iinibitivc bouikIr ih very coiiBider- 
ttlilo Tluy ure mostly wiittcu phonotically, and followed by tlie 
deteiminative sign ‘mouth* Wo give a fow, together with the 
roriesi>oiidiiig buiiiuIs in JIandshu, The difibience between the two 
show how diifcieutly the same sounds strike dilfercnt oars, and 
how differently they are rondeied into articnlaio language 


ITio cock ctovtA Itao Uoq m Ohuicse 

The wild goafio cries hto lao 

The wind and rain sound 

Wagom fiouud Iin hn 

Dogs coupled together 

Clmino 

BoUs Uimg4simg 


XhnuDS; 


ilchor dt^cr in IManddm 
kor 

Mor chor 
loungcvii' 
htlmg ialanff 
Ming Ming 
tm^g tang 
img iuing 


hmlm 
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Klil 

w.is suppiisi'il ti) liavo bcoik claboiMltHl uftcv t!u*ir 
tniMb‘1 Tliis is what I c.ill tlio *Tiiti>rjwh(inal, ni 

IVicili-pofili, Thcniy 

Om aii'^wer to tins tlu’ujv is (In* same as tn llio 
ibniici TIkiv art' iin tlniilil m t'M iv laiU'iiat'O iiili'i- 

fcr ft 

|ti( tunH, iiiitl siwiR' (it‘ thfiii may Ik'nniit' triiiliUtnial, 
autl tMittT mio ll«’ t'oinptisUnHi »»t' \vtotls Uni tin it' 

inlorjectioiis ait' only tin* oiilskirls nl' n>al 
Lini'^ua<‘t* lic'gins wlu'ic iiilfijeitiniis i-iwl. 'I’ln'ii' is 
as iiiui'h (Kfli'iviu’c Ijt't.tvi'on .t ic.il ward, sinli as 
‘to lauyli,’ and tlii» iuforjti (ion iia. Iia' l»t*(wt‘t*ii ‘ F 

<»1il as is betwtvii Iha invohiiitarv 
aat anti iioisu »)f* snot'xino, and tin* m'i’Ii ‘to snu‘/t‘/ 
Wo anctw, and fonoL, and slk'iuii, and Ian**]! in tlio 
same inuiint'r as {iniiiiids, Inii if Epirnins tidls ns tliai 
wo spoak in tlio wiino manner ns do^slmli, moved by 
iiatiiio''*, oiu’ own expeiioius* will toll ns that this 
is not tlio laso. 

An excolloiit answt'i* to the intoijeetional theory 
has lioon ^iveit hj'^ Horne Tooke, 

‘The dominion of spoedu’ lie Ktiys”, *is orectod 
upon tlie downftd of iiitorjections. AVithont tho 
artful eontrivances of hui^uago, in.uikiud would have 
had nothing hut interjoctioiis with which to conimu- 
nioato, tmilly, any of their feelingH. The neighing 
of a horsp, the lowing of ii cow, the barking of a dog, 
the purring of a eat, sneezing, coughing, groaning, 

*0 yiip 'EtrUavpos cXeyo', ov)(c tnutvifwyttf ojirot tfitno rA im- 
/utra, d^Xa ^(ruc&t kivovamiw, o{ koI irnifpovra ml /tvm&fwrot 

col vXmratimr ml imi>nfoi'r(r>'~^I<crtioli, Sjnv^hjjhHosoithw dtr Mtcn, 

1 40. Cf, Laei x. § 75. The statement is taken from Prcclus, 
and I {{(ml)t wkether he represented Bpicorus fiurly. 

^ J)im'dam of Pur^, p. 82, 
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slivickiiig, and uvoiy other involunliity convulsion 
with oral sound,' luive almost' as f><M)d ii title to l)c 
PiilU'd parts of sju'cch, as iiitcijoctions have. Voluii- 
taiy inierj petit wis arc* only employed where the stid- 
(loiiuoss and veheiiienco of some afioction or passion 
returuB men to their natural state, and makes them 
f(jr ti mitment forget llie use of ajjpeeh ; or wlieu, 
tVom Koine eu’cwoHtuuce, tho shortness of time will 
not porniit iJiem to exciciso it.’ 

Ah in tho case of Oiiomatopoicia, it Oiinnot he 
denied that with intellections, too, some hind of lan- 
guuj^u might have heen foimcd; but not a hmgiiago 
like that which we hnd in nuinorous varieties among 
all the raccB of men. One short intoijection may be 
mom powerful, inoi’e to tho point, more eloquent 
than a long speech. In fact, interjections, together 
with gestures, tho movements of the muscles of the 
iiimith, and tho eye, would bo quite sufficient for all 
laiTjMwes which language answers with the majority 
of maokind. 

8fl>|)C taci'iiB \acoui veviHiquc vultus tabet ; 

Me fpt'cta, nutnmjur* inco^i, vultnnHiuo lorjuacem, 
fartivaa ot icfei q)ao uotas. 

VL’iba siiiiPiciliis uiiio vaco loi|iirntia dicam 
Verba lo^iiin digitis, >ciba notata mcro. 

Ovul 

Lucian, in his treatise on dancing, mentions a king 
whoso dominions bordered on the Eiixiue. He 
happened to he at Bomo in the mign of Nero, and, 
having seen a pantomime perform, bogged him of the 
emprcBr as a present, in order that ho might employ 
him as on interpreter among tlie nations in his neigh- 
bourhood with whom he codd hold no intercourse on 
account of the diversity of language. A pantomime 
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tlioic is iMully <iiiytliinu caiuml lui t)ms ex- 

]iii'ss(>(l \\V, haviiio’ l,inoiiau(‘ jii oiir tMnimaml, 

li!i\o tin* ail lit' siiuakiiij; witlioul wovd^ ; 

liut m tho HOiitli uf Knrojii* that ait is atill 
11* it 1)0 tine thi)l oiu* luoK iji.iy ,sjM*ak vitlimios, it 
is olciir that wo inighl p.ivo oinsohis iituoli of tho 
1 1 oiihlo out tfilofl liy tilt) Uw* (if (Imaiislv o hjiuor li V('t 
wo must Hot forgot that ///rz/if injlti fiif' j>mh ' aro 
SIS Uttlo ti) ho osillod wouls as tliu ) -S]»io‘'sivo. gostuu's 
wdiioh usually .vvo)iij»ai»\ tlio^j* oxolaiuatioiis. 

Ah to tho att(.*iu]>tMit clciKiiig homf of our ivouls 
otjmohigieally fioiij uu*H‘ iiitoijootiouh, lh<‘y avo ajit 
to fill fioiii tho saiuo kiinl of uiihonncoptiou w'liioh 
leads us to muig’uio that thoro is boi nothing ox|nohsi\o 
in the souiuls of W'ords. Thus it is s.iid ‘th.it tho 
ido.i ol* disgust takes its rise in the seiisi's of sinell anil 
taste, ill the tirst instauce piohahly in wiioll alone ; 
t.h.it in defending ourselvi's fiom a had smell we .are 
instinctively inipollod to seiow* up the nose, and to 
expire stioiigly tliioiigh the compressed and pru- 
liuded lips, giving rise to u sound TOpre^sented by tho 
iiiteijections faugh i foh I fie ! JWn this inteqectiou 
it is proposed to denve not only such wonls as Jml 
and filthy hut, liy ti’ausfernng 'it from luitiiiid to 
moral aversion, the English /exd, the (•Jeiman FeimV 
If tlus were true, we should suppose tluit the expres- 
sion of contempt was chiefly conveyed by the aspirate 
f, hy the strong emission of tlie breathing with lialf- 
opened lips. But Jie7td is a paiticiplc from a root 
Jiutij to hate j in Gothic fijm ; and as a Gothic aspi- 
rate always corresponds to a tenuis in Sanskrit, tho 
saino root in Sanskrit would at once lose its expres- 
sive power. It exists in fact in Sanskrit as ptijt to 
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liato, to (l<‘str(>y ; just us friend is devivcd from ip, 
root w'liicli in Rmskrit is i)rit to doliglit'*”. 

'I’lioro is 0110 more reinarlc wlnoh I have to iuak(‘ 
nlpout tlio Intel) ocfcionid and tlio Oiiomatopoelip 
tlicorirs, luiuioly, tliis: If tlio constituent elements 
of liunmn speeiili were citlier mere cries, or the 
mimicking of the sounds of luituro, it would ho dif- 
iieult to muhrstiiiiil why brutes should bo without 
Isiuguago, Thoro is not only the parrot, but the 
moeking-bird and others, which can imitate most 
sucerssfnlly both avticuliite and inarticulate sounds ; 
and there is liardly an animal 'without the faculty of 
uttering interjections, such ns huft’, liif-s, baa, &c. "What 
then is the diftbronro bot'iveen these interjections, 
which never led to a langnago among animals, and 
the roots, which are the living germs of liimmii 
speech Surely, if whnt puts a perfect distinction 
betivixt man and bnites is the having of genorid 
ideas, a language wliicli arises from interjections and 
from the imitation of the cries of animals could 


TJic following liVt of Chinese intei jcctions may ho of inteiest 

Jill, tu ('\]nChH burprisc 
fii, tlw* i-anu'. 

tgai, to expicH ailniiiation anil approbation, 

i, to o’^:pu''»^ (IiHtrc8<i 

tsie, vorathc iiaitidc. 

fm hie, exhortative im'tfcle. 

a*i, to expresfl contempt. 

to express pain. 

<(/<»«-/, «h I indeed! 

ein, alas < 

WJ 0 , stop 1 

In many oases interjections woie ori^nally words, just as the Ih'enoh 
Ml<u is derived from haam, tired, miserable,— Dies, lemon Stymnh 
lojficum, 8,v, lasso. 
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nut cliim to l>i* tl»C‘ outward Hij^n of tliai disiiuctivu 
fa'‘nlty of lusm. I may (^ludu fiom l’ioft“.‘,ui* Ilu>c‘U- 
kraui!. ‘If .speiikiiij,^' lu* ^ayK, ‘iw n »iisklt'U'<l meiely as 
ii sensuous iiiutation of olijects iceoivwl tlirougli tho 
senses, if in its dulinituiu ihe logical artieulation, 
whicli ftloue (being inherent) inalvcs tin' sonmls into 
heialds of tlnmght, is foigotteii, thou speech wouhl be 
the most striking uiul complete exiiiin>le for the siippo- 
siliun that knuwlcilgi? is the lesnlt of the mechaiiiiiil 

o 

eo-oporation of sensation and retlectioii ‘V 

The theory which is suggested to us hj an analysis 
of Icingiiage earned out uceordnig to the jn’ineijik's of 
comparative jihihplogy is the veiy opposite. We oi i ive 
ill the end at roots, uiul eveiy one of these expiV'-ses 
a geiit'ial, nut an individutd, idea. Every name, if 
wc analyse it, contains a predicate hy which tin' oliject 
to which the name is applied was known. 

There is uii old controversy among jphilpsopheis, 
whether language originated in geueial aiipi'llatives, 
or in proper iiumea*'*. It is the question of the 
jii'Vmuin cognituni, and its eonsideratioii will help us 
perhaps in dibcoveriiig the true natiu’e of the root, 
or tho pi' i mum HppdhiUnn 
Some philosopliei's, among whom 1 may mention 
Locke, Condillac, Adam Smith, Dr. Brow'ii, and w ith 
some qualification DugalJ Stewart, niaiutaiu that all 
terms, as at first employed, ure expressive of indi- 
vidual objects. I quote from Adam Smith • ‘ The 
assignation,’ he says, ‘ of particular mmies to denote 
particular objects, that is, the institution of nouns 
substantive, would probably bo one of the first stops 
towards the formataon of language. Two savages who 


« Kant’s WerTee, vol xJi. p. 20 
* Sii \y. Hamilton’s Zeetum, ii. p. 819. 
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hud novel' Iweii to 8|iouK, liub hudljocn bred up 

remote from the Kocii'tios of nu’ii, ivould natiu.tlly 
begin io f(H*m that httigiiugc by vdiich they would 
oiideavoni* to iniike tlieir imitiuil w.intH intelligible to 
eiieh oilier by uttoi'iiig ci'rtiiiu sounds ’wlieiievcr they 
ineaiit to denote eeitiiiii objects. Those objects only 
whi<*]i wevo most Ihniibai to them, and which they 
had most frequent oeeasioii to mention, would have 
juaticnhii* names assigned to tlioni. The particular 
eavo ivlmse coveiing shcdtined them from the weather, 
the particular tree vvlioso fuiit lelieved their hunger, 
the particular hunitain whose water allayed their 
lidrst, would liist he denominated by the words et<w*, 
tn-CffounUnUfOv by whatever other appellations they 
might tliink proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark 
them. Aften\'ards, when the more enlarged expe- 
rience of these savages had led them to observe, 
and their nemsaary oecuMons obl^ed thorn to make 
mention oti other cuves, and other trees, and other 


fountains, they would naturally bestow upon each of 
iho.su new objects the same name by which they had 
been acoiUitomed to express the similar object they 
were first acquainted mtb, The new objects had 
none of them any name of their own, but each of them 
exactly rcsouibled another objtHit which had such an 
apjiollation. It was impossible that those savages 
could behold the now objects witliout recollecting 
the old ones, and the name of the old ones, to which 


the new boro so close a resemblance. When they 
luul occasion, therefore, to mention, or to point out to 
each other many of the new objects, they would natu- 
rally utter tho name of the correspondent old one, of 
which tbe idea could not fail, at that instimt, to present 
itself to their memory in the strongest and Hvelieat 
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jiuimifi' And tliUH tho^o words, wliioli wen* orluiiiidlv 
tin* jn'ojiiT iiaines of individuals, bwaini' the ctmimoii 
name of a nmltitudo, A ehild that is just learnhig 
to apeak Cidls every pei.scm who comes to the homo 
its papa or ita muininii, and thus ht'stows upon tho 
wlioh* species tlioso names whhh it had heeii taiiolit 
to apply to two iiirhvidnids. f liiive known n clown 
who did not kmAvtliojiropernaiiio of therivei whieli 
ran 1)V kis (»wn dofu. It vas thi> river, he saul, and 
ho never lioawl any other name for it, Ills (‘xpoii- 
once, it seoins, liad not led him to ohservo iiny other 
river. The general word rivrr, theroi'oie, was, it is 
o^ddent, in his neceptaiiee of it, a projker iiamej signi- 
fying an individual ohject. If this person 1 i.mI heeii 
carried to another river, wwvild ho not leadily have 
called it a river Could we suppose any pt'i.son 
living on tlu' hanks of tho Thames so imior.iiit as not 

o o 


to know the general word I’uvi’.hut to be aapiamted 
only with the jmrtienlar word Tluniiv,% if he iveiv 
brought to any other river, would lie not readily call 
it a Thamca ? This, in reality, is no move than wluit 
they who are well acipiainteil with the geneml woi'd 
arc very apt to do. An Englishman, deseiibing any 
great river which he may have seen In some foreign 
eoimtry, naturally says that it is another Thames. 

. . .* . It is this application of the name of an 
individiiid to a great imdtitude of objects, whose 
resemhlance naturally reeals the idea of tliat indivi- 
dual, and of the name which expresses it, that seems 
originally to liave given occasion to the fonnation of 
those classes and assortments whicli, in the schools, 
are called genem and species* 

This extract from Adam Smith wUl give a clear 
idea of one view of the formation of thought and 
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liinyiiaf^o. I shall iicnv routl another extr.'ict, ropru- 
Huiitiujf th(‘ iliiuiiotrk.illy ojtpohitc view. It is taken 
fioiii Leihuix'''', who inaiutaiiiw that geneial tenua are 
necessary tor the c.sseiitial constituti*}!! of luiij^naj^es, 
He likinvisi* appeals to cliilrlieii. ‘ (Jhilditn,* lic says, 
‘ aiul those who know Imt little of the laugiuip,e wliirli 
they attempt tii speak, or little of the subject on 
which they would employ it, make use of geneial 
teuns, as thmjjphntj munid, instead of using proper 
iiauics, of Avliich they tiro destitute. Anti it is certain 
that all prtiper or individual nainas have heen ori- 
giiuilly Jippellative tu’ general/ And again • ^ Thus, 
I wouhl make htjhl to aflirin that almost all words 
htivo been originally gtinorjil terms, heenuso it would 
happen very rarely that man would invent a name, 
expressly and without a reason, to denote this or that 
individual. We may, therefore, assert that the names 
of individual things wertj names of species, wliicli were 
given puli' fwdU’iu'V, or otherwise, to some individual; 
,ts tlie name Omit Head to him of the whole town 
who had the largest, f>r who was the man of the most 
cuusidonition of the great heads known.’ 

It might seem presumptuous to attempt to arhi- 
trato hetweon such men as Leibniz and Adam Smith, 
partii iilarly when hath speak so positively as they do 
on this subject. But there are two ways of judging 
of former philosopliers. One is to put aside their 
opinions as simply eiTonoous whore they differ from 
our own. This is the least satisfactory way of studying 
ancient philosophy. Another way is to try to enter 
fully into the opinions of those from whom we differ, 

* Nouxmtx Emm, lib. Hi cup. I p. 297 (ErOmann); Sir 
W. Hamilton, Lt^we», ii. p 321 . 
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to iimke lor ii time ut least, our imii, till ,tl 
last A\e clisiMVur tho jtoiut of view from vvlinli LMeh 
pUib (Kojiher looked at the fu'.ts liefoie him, uud eiiUh 
tlie lij-ht inw liieli tliey htniek his imsitul ylhioii. We 
shall then Imtl that tlieiv is much ie->s of ilowiirig;]it 
error in tlio history of phihihopliy than ik coiinnnnly 
HUpposed; nay, we shall liud iiothin|j: so coiidiieive to 
ii ri^jlit iijiprenatiou of Irntli asii ii*;ht .ipprecmtioii of 
the errois h> which it is suirouiuled 
Now, in the case hefme us, Adam Smith is un 
douht light, when ho fi.iys that thi' first individual 
oiivo wlu(h LS eulk'd luve j^ave the luuue to uU other 
caves. Tu tlio sanu’ uiaiiner the first town, thoiigli 
a laero encloHUVO, gave the luimo to all other Ionmih, 
tlie first imperial lewdeiVe on the J’alatine hill gave 
the name to nil pidaues Slight diileronm's hetweiMi 
caves, towns, or palaces art* rmdily passed by, and 
the first name heconies more and inoie general with 
every now milividiial to wliich it is applied, fcio fur 
Adam Smith is right, and the liistoiy of almost every 
substantive niiglit be cited in support of his view. 
But Leibniz is ecpially right when, in looking heyond 
the first emergence of such names as cave or town or 
palace, he asks liow such names could have ai iseii. Let 
ns take the Lathi names of cave A cave in Latin is 
called unUmiit caveo, sx^vhnm. Now aninnii means 
mally tlie same as intenam Antar in Smiskrit means 
between and nnthin Aittrum, therefore, meant ori- 
ginally what is within or inside the earth or anything 
else. It is clear, therefore, that such a name could 
not have been given to any individual cave, unless 
the general idea of bdng withhi, or mwaidness, had 
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^ Pott, JStffmciogiaehf l^orsihmgt^, a 324 Bcq. 
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1)i*eu prPSQiit ill tlif iniiul TJiis gonoi'iil iilesi once 
fonneil, uiul once expvcKsecl liy tlio iii’onominal rttni 
On or ontot\ tlie iimocsH of naming is clear ami 
intelligilile. Tlie place wlu'ri' the .‘savag’e coulrl In'O 
sail) from lain and from tlio Kuilileu attacks of wild 
ijcasts, a natniiil iioUow in tin* rook, ho W'ould call liis 
o'lthin. Ills ; and afterwards similar jilaecs, 

whether dug in the eiiitli or cut m a tiec, would lie 
di’sig'naled }»y the saiiio name The saino gonoral 
idea* however, would likewise supply other names, 
and thus wo lind that the vntruils {mtiania in lex 
Saliea) were called ontro (neuter) in Sanskiit, c/i/cro/i 
ill (Ireok, originally things williin. 

Lot us take another w'ord for cave, which is (’('imt 
or Oliver no. Hero again Adam Smith would bo per- 
fectly light in maintaining that this name, when first 
given, 3vas apjdi^id to uuo particular cave, and was 
uftenvawls extended to other caves. But Leibniz 
woiiM he oipudly right in nminttuning that in order to 
<iall even the first hollow cav(% it was necessary that 
the goucral idea of Jwllow should iiave been formed 
in the mind, and slioiild liuve received its vocal 
expresaiou eav. Nay, we may go a step beyond, 
for txfvud, or hollow, is a secondary, not a primary, 
idea. Before a cave was called eavea, a hollow tiling, 
iiiany things hollow had passed before the eyes of 
men. Why then was a hollow thing, or a hole, called 
by the root mv ? Because what had been hollowed 
out was intended at first as a place of safety and pro- 
tection, as a cover ; and it was called therefore by the 
root hu or skv, wdiich conveyed the idea of to cover". 

® Benfe^, Grieoh, WitneUL^. s. 611. !E^in or kit, viakos, 
skin) oltfts, hide 





i‘j 

ITence flu* goiiOKil icleu t»f cuwring fxisU'il in Il»* imrul 
before Jt was applied to liiding-pliu'os in ioi*k> ui 
tree's, and it w.is not til] an expiessiou bad tlnih been 
flamed for things ludlowin* f^afe in goiteinl, that ia\t‘s 
in particular could be dphigiiated by the iKinit* of 
rttmf or hollows. 

Another form for aivns was huiloti, latlKm Tlio 
j'onception was oiigiiially tlu' same*, a liole was calieel 
koilott because it served as a t'o\ ei . lUit, iHiee si » uHcd 
koihn ranio to mean u cave, a vaulted oum', a vault, 
and thus the heaven was ealled ( ohm^ the luodi'iii 
viol, bcCfiuso it was kudvcd uiion as ,i vault or cover 
tor the earth. 

It is the .same with all nouns. They all (‘Xjuvss 
originally one out of the many attiilnites of a thing, 
and that attrihuto, wliethei it be a rpiality or an action, 
IS necessarily a general idea. 'The word thus formed 
was in the first mstanee intended for one object only, 
though of eoimso it was nhno.st immeiliatcly extended 
to the whole class to which this object seemed to 
belong. When a wmrd such as rivus, river, \vab first 
formed, no doubt it was iiitondotl fiir a certain river, 
and that river was called rious, from a root rw oi 
srUf to inn, because of its miming watei In many 
instances a word meaning river or uunier romaineil 
the projior name of one river, without ever rising 
to the dignity of an appellative. Tlius the 

Bliine, means river or runner, hut it clung tci one 
liver, and could not well be used as an apiiellath’e for 
others Tlie Ganges is the Sanskrit Oa ngit literally 

^ In Bomorsetshire the Imge drains nhich carry off the alinnilant 
vratcF from the Sefigwnoor dhatriet are locally tanned r/iiw«, tl« 
Qerman Sinne 
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the Cro-go ” ; a nnmo applied to tlie sacred river, and 
to several minor rn oth in India. The Indus again is 
the Sanskrit SimUui, and iiieuns the inigator, from 
atfand^ lo spiinkle. In this ease, however, the proper 
iiJiiuc was jiot eheck(‘d in its growth, but was used 
likewise as an ajipellative for any groat stream. 

Wi> have thus seen how the controversy about 
the i^'uiiinn coffuituui. assmiiea a new and perfectly 
elotir ii.sj)ect. i’lio iirst tiling really known is the 
gciKiid. It is thnmgli it that we know and name 
{tffcoi’wanls individual ohjwts (»f which any general 
idea e.in ho ijredieutod, and it is only in the third 
htago that these iiwliviihial ohjects, thus known and 
nunied, become again the rcprcsenlatives of whole 
classes, and their names or proper names are raised 
into appellatives** 

There is a petrified philosophy in language, anti 
if wo exainiue the most ancient word for ««i«e we 
find it is ititmon in Sanskrit, iiomi'H in Latin, nmno 
in Gothic. Tliis nSuan stands for gudman, which is 
preseived in the Latin co-gnonien. The g is dixipped 

^ The following notice wtta sent me from Seotl&nd * ‘ At the 
\iIlago of Large, on the Ayieliire coast, there is a small river oi bum 
which iH called Clogo, The local tradition is that the name oiiginatcd 
in the e;K|ncssion of the Rcots when diiving the soldicis of Huco 
into the i>en at tlie battle of Laigs ’ 

'* Sii William Hamilton {Ledum on Mela^ifaka, ii, p. 327) 
holdn a view intei mediate betweeu those of Adam himith and 
Lcibnii! 'As our knowledge,’ he says, ^proceeds fiom the cou' 
fnsrd tu the distinct, ftom the vague to the detorminoto, so, in the 
mouths of cliildren, language at first expresses neither the pre- 
cisely geneial nor the dotenninatcly individual, but tlie vogue 
and confiiaetl, and out of this the uidversal is elaboiated by 
generilication, the partioular and singular by apecifloadon and 
individualisatieii ' JSome fiirthor xvmarka on this point in the 
LUsrary dMte, 1801, p 173. 
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siH HI fttjii, tor (fuutuh. Ktiiihtii, tlu'U*tbit‘, iiiul 

urnuo iiK* tlfint'd tioiu tliL‘ loot t/itt}. to knoAV, .md 
ijioaiit orioin.dlj^ lli.it liy ivliicti wo litio>v a Ihiiijv 
And ]uiw do wo know tliiiios'' Wo ^^lonoivo tliiiijj^s 
hy our hi'iisos, Imt oni rousoh (’on\t‘y to us iiilbiuiii- 
tion {dumt sin^k* only. Hut to Liov' i'4 nioio 

tluni to fool, tluni to poiroi\«*, mon* thiin to ivitK'ni- 
lier, more timn to comparo. No d(ni)it woids are 
nnioli ulniHod, Wo spouk of a doo luou'in}/ his 
iiiiistoi, of ill! intaiit, liuui'haf Ihh inotlitT tn siioli 
exprcRsioiLs, to ramw moans to i'0( itomso. Jlufc to 
know a thiiiji^ mciins nmic than to loui^niso it. Wo 
know a thing if wo art* uhlo to hrino it, and any 
part of it, under nnne gouoial ideas Wo then sav 
nut that we have a perception, hut a conooiition, 
or that we luivt* a gt'iiei.tl idea of u thing Tlio 
facts of natiue are poiceived hy our sonsoa; the 
thoughts of nature, to hnwiw an expression of 
Oersted’s, can bo conceived hy uiir ivason only*'. 
Now the first step towards this iv.d Iniowledgo, a 
step wliich, however wnah in appccmnce, separates 
man fin* ever from aU other animals, is thf* tumiug afa 
thiiig, or the maldng a thing knou'uhlo. All naming 

’We ipceivc the imprc''hU»tt of the hilhn*' of a laige inas*) of 
water, dcHcendin^ always from the Mune hilght and ivith the aumo 
difficulty. The hcattcilng uf the ihops of water, the formation of 
froth, the Fiouud of tlie fall by tho roailng and b} the fnith, oio 
coQitaiitly produced hy tho some oaUi<t% and, conseijumtly, nro 
always the aamc Tlie inipiesbioii which nil thi^ pioducis on U'l 
is no ilonH at hist felt as mnltiform, hut it soon fonm a whole, 
or, in other terms, we feel all the diversity of the isolated iupreit- 
fflons as tlie work of a great xihysieal activity whieli re<nilta from the 
partionlar nature of the spot, Wo may, perhaps, till we aro tietter 
informed, call all that is fixed in the phenomenon, the thoughts qf 
nafurs,‘'-’Omted, Esprit dam la J^aiure, p 162 . 
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is cslaHsitu'atuin, lu'iijjpiiig tlio mtUvidnal under the 
fjeiieral , and whatever wo know, whether empirieally 
or Hcieutifieally, we know jt only l^y nieana of oiu 
j!;oueral idean. Ofcliur aninadw liiive aeiifititioii, peieeji- 
tioii, iiieiuory, and, in a ceituiu neiibe, intellect; hut 
all these, in the uuuunl, aie coin'orsant with singlo 
<)1 )}ects only. Man has sensation, percoptum, meinoi y, 
intelleel, and n'ason, and it is his lOason only that is 
ci>in<'rriunt with {general ideas 


Thronoh reaison we in>t only stand a sti'p above 
the brute creation ; wtj belong to a* different world. 
We look down on uur merely animal ex2Jorionoo, 
on our s<‘iis[itionH, perceptions, onr memory, and oiu* 
iutolleet, as something heloiigiiig to us, liut not us 
constituting our most inward and eternal self. Our 
Houses, oui niemoiy, uur intollect, aro like the lonsos 
of a telescojic. Jhit theio is an eye that hioks through 
tlii'in at the realities of the outer world, our own 
lational and self-fion6oions soul, a jiowor as distinct 
fiom onr perceptive faenltios as the sun is from the 
oartli which it tills with light, and warmth, and life 
At the veiy jioint wliei’o man parts coinjiany with 
the brute world, at the first flash of reason as the 
m.)nif(>ijtution of the light within us, there wo seo 
the true gcuobis of language. Analyse any word 
you like, and you will find that it expresses a 
general idea peculiar to the individual to which the 
Jiome belongs. Wliat is the meaning of moon? — 
tlie measuror What is the meaning of smi ?— the 


** ‘Co (jni tiompo I'lioiutnc, eVat qu’il voit fiiiro au\ biltCH 
plasiGUi's (Ics cheses <ju’il iaiij, et (pi’i! n® voit pns quo, dans ccg 
cboseB'lk mtiiic, Ics lidto^ no tnottent qu*une intolli^nco gvossitio, 
bonido, fit qii il mot, Ini, une Intolligcuco doubiie (2’f^prit’*~~FlourQnt;, 
J)6 la liaison, p, 73. 
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if 


is t1u‘ (if iMitli'- -tin' 

[jlougliisl 'riio <tM juiiiio ^ivi'ii to mjliiitiLs such 
;is cows and s 1 r*(‘|), w.ih iinsu, tlio Luiiii jn'> i/\ 
wldicli nwsuis Anumf! ih o latov n,\i»o, 

Sind doilvcd iroui tnanuf, Sdul. Tins tnu'iix* fiyaiji 
mount ouginully liluwmn’ or brcidlnii^’, liko ^puit 
tioin itjilnur, und was doUM'd trom u mot uh, to 
l)lo\\, wluL'lt givoh 11H wind, In Saii'-kHt, uikI 
t( nemos, wind, iu (iieok OVoKt, tlw (Juiinan to'jV, ik 
based on the uuiiu* toiKoptioii. Il, is (oinioctod with 
(just, with with r/o.s and twcn with the hisi*ni^ 
und lioding cjej/i^ers of loflitnd Soiil is tlio (jotliM* 
iiinivht, mid tbtR is cloail) avl.itod to anotliov tfothii* 
word, s»{jV.s’‘^ W'liicli uioaiiu the stM. 'Hut w'a was ealb'd 
from u loot lit or mV, tlio Gioek sriu, to sliuko , 
it meant the tossed-ubont water, iu eoiitiadistiiivtiou 
to wtugimnt or innniiig water, 'fho soul liemg ealleil 
titunalft, w'o see that it W’ua originally ooiu’uivid liy 
tlio 'IVntcmic nations as a &oa w'itliin, heaving up and 
dow'n With cveiy liriMth, and rellcoting heaven and 
mitb on tho mm’or of the deep. 

The Sanskrit name for love is maiv ; it is derived 
from snutr, to ivcolh'ct; and tin* .same rout may have 
supplied the Geiinuu sehuiei^, pain, and the English 
hinart 

If the serpent is wiled in >Sanfekrit suqnt, it is 
becdUBG it was coiicelvetl under tho general idea at 
creeping, an idea oxpi osuod by the woi d s/'ij?. But tho 
seirpout was also called u/ii in Siuiskrit, iu Greek cell's 
or echidna, in Latin mgms. This name is derived 
&om quite a different root and idea Tlio root is ah 
ill Baiiskrit^ or ctihh, which meana to press together, 


See Ileyso, Hystm der Sprwdamwemlud^, n. 97. 
" Cf. Pott, Stifmiogueke Fmchwng&n, ii a. 290. 
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to choke, tn throttle. Hero the ilistniguishhig mark 
from which thu Pt'rpeiit was niinicJ was his thiottliiij^^ 
and vhi meant sorpeut, as expn'Hsiiig the general 
idea of throttlor. Tt is a cuiiuns root this (ohh, and 
it still lives m several modern words. In Latin it 
appe.«ri as (nKjo, fntX}\ <(ii< tHiih to stianglo ; in luufuw, 
rpunsy in itmjor, suffo(*ritioii. But amjor ineiuit not 
only q^ninsy or compression of the neck : it assumed 
a moral import and signifioH anguisli or anxiety. 
'Jlie two adjectives uutjmtus, narrow, and anxivft^ 
uneasy, both come fiom the name source. In (Ircclc 
the root rotaiued its natural and mateiial meaning; 
in e(/</_(//.s‘, near, mid echis, seipi'nt, throttler. But in 
Sanskrit it ivas ehoseu with great truth as tlio proper 
naiue of sin. Evil no doubt presented itself under 
various aspeuts to the human mind, and its uainas aie 
many; hut none so expressive as those derived from 
our root ainh, to throttle Amhas in Sanskrit means 
sin, hut it <loes so only heetime it meant originally 
throttling— the conaoiousneas of siu being like the 
grasp of the as.sassin on the throat of his victim. All 
wlio have seen and contemplated the statue of Laokoou 
and his sons, witli the serjicnt coiled round them from 
head to foot, may reidiae what those ancients felt and 
mw when they called .sin amhas, or the throttler. This 
Hihhas is the same word as the Greek agos, sin. In 
Gothic the same root has produced agis, in the sense of 
fear, and from the some source we have moe, in awful, 
i.c. fearful, and ug, in uglg. The English a7igmsh 

Ipic vroid quinai/, os wah {HiiutcH out to me, oifers a atriking 
lUnatration of the ravages piodiired by {ihoncUo decay. The loot 
aM has hero completely vaiiiehcd But it \m there originally, 
for ia the Greek nwdyxflt dog-throttli»g See Biebardaon’a 
DitUonarg, a v. Quiiuinoy, 
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is fioul t]»fj Fn’itcli inii/oiifsr, tlif Italum a 

i‘o]i iijitidii of tlio Latin a 

And Iiow (lid those early tliiiikers and iiruiii‘i.-> 
ol' langnaoo distinguish liotveen man and llu* otliei 
animals ? Wliat geneial idi‘a did they canneot m ith 
the hist eoucejition of tliomselveh '' The Latin woul 
homo, the Fiench Vhommo, whiclj has ht'en roduwl 
lo on ill On tht, is derived hum the same loot ivhieli 
wo have m hunufi, the soil, hnnults, hinnlde Homo, 
tlu'iefoie, would express the idea *>f .i heiiig made of 
t]a» dust of the earth'’*' 

Another iineient woid foi man i\as tlu' Hiinskrit, 
«n(/'f(/’',thc Greek hrahis, the Latin aiortol/s (a second- 
ary (leiivativo), our own miuiol Mndit means ‘ ho who 
dies/ ami it is lemarkable that, where cvi*r\ thing ohe 
was changing, fading, and dying, this should hai e he<>u 
chosen as the dUtinguialiing name for man. Those early 
poets would haidly liaro called themselves mortals un- 
less they had believed in other lioings a.s immortal. 

There is a third naiao for moii which means simply 
the thinker, and this, the true title of our iact>, still 
lives in the iimne of warn jl/d in Sanskrit means to 
mea8iue,fi’om which,yonrpmenibor,wo liad the name of 
moon. Mart, a derivative wot, means to think. From 
this w<3 have the Saiwlorit manrt, originally thinker, 
then man In the later Sanskrit we lind derivatives, 
such as mdmva, mauunhya, ah exprossiug 

man or son of man. In Gothic we liiiJ both man and 
munM^hs, the modem German and memvh. 

There were many more names for man, as there 


« Kuhn, £ea«ehr0, i, s 1 52, 355, 

Greek Zend zem, hithuAnian sem and dmem, homines. 
See Bopp, Gltusaiinm Sanaenitum, s. t. 

“ See Windischittaan, ForieckiU der Spmhenkuwle, a 23. 
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Avolo iiiiiny immes for all in imciuut laiigitugch 
Any foatuia tliai strurk tla^ olth(*r\iiig iiiiiirl aw jk’cu- 
liarly cliai'iictoi iHlic cunld 1)0 niuda to fuiniah a now 
luiuK*. In ctaaiiiun fiaiMkrit- dirlionarics wo find 5 
words for Imiid, 11 for light, If* for cloud, 20 for 
luooii, 21) for snake, Oil for slauglitor, 35 for fiio, 
37 for wild’*, 'rile sun might ho culled the hiiglit, 
the warm, the golden, the lucwiver, the destroyci, the 
Avolf, th(‘ lion, the heavenly eye, the lutlier of light 
,uid life, lioiu-e that .snpei abundance of synoiiynies 
in aneiwit duileeks, and hence tliat atYWjijle far life 


eairiod on among thesis words, which led to tho 
dehtinictiou of the less htiong, tho loss happy, tlio less 
f'ertilo words, and ended in the triumph of om\ as 
tl«* recognised and proper nainu for every object in 
<‘very language. On a veiy Miiall scale this process 
of nnluffd .scA or, as it would lietter bo culled, 
('lotuimfion^ may still be watched oven in modern laii- 
giuiges, that is to say, even in languages so old and 
stiicken in years as Enghsli and Fi'eiich. What it 
was at tlio first burst of dialects we can only gather 
from such isolated cases as when Von Hummer counts 
5,74:4 wolds all iclating to tho cameP*. 


W « n I !■ HIM II I Mill I I IMI^ k _ I ■■ I ■ ■■ 

(Jf, YatPSj Sn/tsliU (riummar^ p wiii 
Vuriar, Unyin o/ J 4 aiigifag€, p 85 ‘Das Kamel/ des 
Menu <h VAvad tk VtvunefClasiiP th ghil e& tVIiist^ toin vii lu Aialjiu 
a walk is iiH^ntioiiLil mi thu 500 iiame» of the lion; auothor oii the 
200 immos of the mu pent F ii ii/ahadi, tho author uf the JCamnSj aaya 
he wiotfi w uoilt tm the* miiiit^b of honey, ami that he counted 80 
witluHit cxhmihtiiig tho aiiliject The same author mamtama that in 
Arabic tluue are at leafit 1,000 wotds for Hword; otheis luaiiitaiu 
that tUero are 400 to ei^nify misfortune, Hervas {ffeU* ongme 
ddle 233) atatcK that the S'landshu Tatars have more than 

100 words to CKptess the dificienfe ages and fiiKilitics of the horse. 
See supra, p 297, There is, Iiowever^ much exaggeration in these 
fitatemente Bee Eeuan, IlUimfo (fe Za/igim jSfonftjfiteff, p, 377. 
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The fact tluit evoiy vord i-, nii^iu.illy ,i piedic.ttf “ ■ 

that iiaine?<, hi^iis iif iiKh\idn>d t dui I' ptlont*. 

ai u all.witlieut t'xccijtion, derived fioiii j^eueiid ideas- - 

is (ino of the iiitpoitaiit disco\eiiesiri tlu' s( ieius* 

<if luugiiiige It was known hekne that l.mgD.kgy in 

thedistingiushiiigcliaiantenstioof jiiuii, it was known 

also that- the having of gt'iieial Idi^as is th.tt 'wliich 

]tiits a poifect distinetion lielwixt man aiul hiiites 

hut that tliese two wore only dijfeient expicj-sions of 

the same fact was not known tdl the t]iei>r\ of roots 

1 

had hceu estaldished as pnd’erahle to the theoiu's hf>th 
of Onoinatojjoieia and of fnt(‘rje«‘tnins lint, thonoli 
our modern philoso) l?y did not know it, thti .ninent 
poets and tranieis of hingnagf! must have kiaAin it. 
For in Greek, langiiuge is hiffo't, hut hyym means also 
jeuaoii, and aloyou was chosen as the name, and the 
most proper lunm, for brute. No animal thinks, ami 
nc I diiiuial speaks, excejjt iiuiii. Liinguage and tin mglit 
aie insopiirable. Woids witlumt thought aie dead 
sounds, lliouffhts without words are iiothinif. To 

' r* C5 

think w tA> yyyeak low , to tipeak k to think aloud. 
The w'ord is the thought ineainate. 


And now I am afraid E have hut a tew minutes 
left to oxplaiu tho hist tpu*stion of all in our science, 
namely — How eiui bonud exprt>s.s thought ? How 
did roots hecome the signs of general ideas? IToiv 
ivas the iibstract idea of measuring expressed by miK 
the idea of tliiuking by man ^ How did t/d come tc» 
mean going; st/>d, standing; stid, sitting; dd, giving; 
m«r, (lying, r/inr, walking; Anr, doing! 

I shall try to answ'er as briefly us possible by 
showing, at least, what roots are not, which may 
help us to form some conception of what roots really 
may be. The 400 or 600 roots which remain as the 
coiastituent elements in different families of language 
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ai-u not laero inteijcctioiw, nor are tlioy mere imita- 
tioiiH, Tlu*y may called yhouetw and Avliat- 
cver oxpiaiuitioii tlio jjsychologist or the iiietapliy- 
sician may proi)o.s(j, to tlio student of kngiwigo thofio 
roots art' simiily ultunate facts. Wc niiglit say 
with Plato, tliat they exist by nninro , though witli 
1‘luto we should have to add that, when we siiy 
by natiire, wc mean by tho hand ol God®®. If we 
nuist look for analogies, however imiici’fcct, they have 
boon pointed out by otheis. T-here is a Itiw, it lias 
been kiwI, which luns through nearly the whole 
of iMitiire, that everything which is struck rings. 
Kach substance has its peculiar ring. We can tell 
the more or lees perfect stnieturc of metals by tbeir 
viliratlons, by the answer which they give. Gold 
rings difforcntly from tin, wood rings differently fi om 
stone; and dillercnt sounds aio pindriced according 
to the nature of each percussion. It is the same, we 
arc told, with man, tlie most highly organised of 
iiatuie’s wtu’ks®®. Man lesponde. Man rings. Man, 
in his primitive and perfect state, was not only 
endowed, like the brute, with the power of expressing 

“ 0i}irM tA fihi ^nmNi Xfydjujwi voitmOm tff/oi rl}^, 

*• This Yjow fliis ])to))Ouiidc(l many years ago by Piofessor 
Heyso ia tho lectures which be gavo at Uorliu, and which have 
been vciy careMy published siuco Ixia death by one of bis pupilo, 
Di. Steintlinl The hurt that wood, metals, cords, &e, if stmek, 
vibrato and ring, can, of conrse, be used as an illustiation only, 
and not us an explanation The faculty peculiar to man, iii his 
primitive state, by which ovory impression from witliout iccelved 
its vocal expression from within, must be accepted os an ultimate 
fret, while the formation of loot^ os the exponents of general 
(xmeeptioiis, mil always be viewed differently by different schools 
of philosophy, 171100 an agreement shall have been effected 
between Pinto and Aristotle, between Kant and Hume, on the ori^u 
of genetd oonaeptione^ wo may hope for a similar result with I'e^d 
to fhe orighi of roots, tlio first embodimenta of general idoaa 
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Ills ^(‘iisations by iiitoijectioiis, {iiirl liin jivioi'iitinUs by 
i)Uoinulo]>uioia, Ho pussossoil likowiso tb<* f.ienltv nt‘ 
giving nioiv avticnl.ito oxihvshuiti to tlic gonoiul con- 
L'oiitioiis ot‘ his miiiil. Tliat faculty iv'us imt ot‘ his 
own making Jt was iiu iiistinot, an uistiiiiit of tho 
mind m hresistiblo as any othoi niHlinct. jMaii loses 
Ills instincts as ho coasos to Wviut tUoiu His foiiH-s 
become fuintoi* when, as in tlio case of soont, they 
become useless, Tliiw tho croativc* faculty wliieli ga\t* 
to each general conceiition, ns it thiilled for the first 
time through the himu, a phonetic oxjavhMon, hecame 


extinct when its object w.is fiilfillod. 

There may ho some vahu‘ iu spooulatious of this 
kind, but I sbonld not like to endorse tbeni, for 
we have no nght to say that a vagae unulogy 
is an explanation of the prohlem of the oiiuln of 
roots. If there is any truth in the results at 
wliicli we have arrived after a curoful and iinpicjn- 
dieed analysis of all the facts before ns, all that w« 
have a right to assert is that language begins with 
roots, and tliat these roots are neither more nor less 
than phonetic typos, or typical sounds. What lies 
beyond them is no longer, or, if we speak histuri- 
cally, is not yet language, however interesting it 
may be for paychologicnl researches. But wliatevcr 
exists in real language is the upshot of these roots. 
Words are various impresiaons taken from those 
plionetiG moulds, or, if you like, varieties and modi- 
fications, perfectly intelligible in their fitnicturo, t‘f 
those typical sounds which, by means of unerring 
tests, have been discovered as tiie residuum of all 
hunmi speech. 

The number of these phonetic t^jyd! must have 
been almost infinite in the beginning and it was only 
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tlir(iup;li the wane' proi'css of ntiffuvl ^'hmhmfum 
which ivi* nl)s(“T\c(l ill till! call) liif^toiy of words, 
that cluHlcrs of roots, more m* less syiionyinoiis, \\ci‘e 
^mdually rcdiici*d to oiu* (lofiiiilo typo Insto.ul of 
doriviiijf laii^iisioi* fiuni wiiio loots, likoDi ]\[uiray**^ 
01 fi oiji unf rout, a feat Hctmilly acconiplisliod by a 
Dr. Holiinidt”, we must snpiiose that tlio first settle- 
ment of tlip Kidioiil elomoiits of ].‘ing;ufig'e was pro- 
ceded by ii jierioil of umestiiiined growth — ^the spring 
of speech— to be followwl by nittuy an mitmnu. 

With the jiroccsH of elimination, or natural selecs- 
tiou, the histuriud oleinenl enters into the science of 
luiigiiage, ilowever primitive the Chinese may bo 
as compaied with temiinational and inflectional lan- 
gi luges, its roots or woixls have clearly passed through 
a long process of mutual attrition. There are many 
things of a merely traditional cliaractor even in 
( Ihinesn. The lule that in a simple aentence the first 
word is the subject, the second the verb, the third 
tlio object, is a. traditional rule. It is liy tradition 
only that mjd ijitu in Chinese, moans a bad man, 
wJiemas (jtu nffS Rignifics man is bad. The Chinese 
themselves distinguish hotweeii/«?Z and empty roots*’’®, 
the former being predicative, the latter corresponding 
to our jiarticles which modify the meaning of full 
roots and determine tlioir mlation to each other. 
It is only by tradition that roots become empty. 
-lUI roots were originally full, whether predicative or 

Dr. Murray’s pnuiitho roots were ag, hg, dmg, emg, lag, 
mag, mg, lag, emg 

“ (Juitiufi, GrMische JEtgmdogie, s. 13. Dr Sohmidt derives all 
Greek v<ads fiom tlie root e, and all Latia wods fiom the aroh- 
redloal K 

ChimidaeAe Grammatille, a 163. 
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<Ununtwtiative, aiul tiu* fact that oai})^y nmis in 
Ohincso cauuot uhvayrt ho Iniwtl hack t(» Ihriv ftijl 

l)rottjl 5 ^)Ls fihows that ovt-u the muKt anoioat ('5!«ut.-.o 

liail passod tlu’cmgli snoco^sivc poiioilrt of gifwth 
ChuioHG coinmeutatorfe admit Uuit till omj^ty avoids 
were oiigmally full words, just as Saushnt ^y.ww 
imiriaiis manitaiu tluit all that is luvmal iii (ri{«tna<« 
was originally siiltetautml Ihit. wo must ho sai isiiod 
with but partial pwofn of this goiioial jiviuoiple, and 
must bo prepared to find as many tiiuoiful derivations 
in Chincae as in Saiiskut The tact umtiu that ind 
all u»ota in Cliineso aie oapiihlo of being im]»loyetl 
at pleasure, either as snlwtautives, or voihs, dv 
adjectives, is aiiotluT proof tlait, oven iu thk most 
piimitive stage, language points hack to a pu-vious 
growth, Fn is father, mu is metlier, f» «i« 
parents ; but noitlior fit nor j/n/ is iisi'd as a lOot 
in its original predicative sense The .miplest piuof 
however, of the various stages thioiigh wliu-li oven so 
simple a language us Cliineso must have |«i.ssefh is to 
be found in the comparatively small immbcr of roots, 
and in the definite meaniiigh attached to e.icli — a result 
which could only have been obtained by that constant 
struggle which has been so \vell described iu natural 
history as tlio struggle for life. 

But although this sifting of roots, and still more 
the Hubseq[uent combination of luots, cannot be 
ascribed to the mere working of nature or natural 
instincts, it is still less, as wo saw in a former lecture, 
the effect of deliberate or premeditated art, in the 
sense in which, for instance, a picture of Baphael 
or a symphony of Beethoven is. Given a root to 
express flying, or bird, and another to express heap, 
then the joining together of the two to express many 
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birilH, or InvdH lu tlio plural, the natinal eftecit 
of the Hyiitlii'litj iwwor nf tli(* human Jiiind, nr, to 
1180 more homely laiijjjiuifte, of tlio power of piittinn 
two aiul two topfetlior. Some pluloHopluu a inaiiitaiii 
indeed tliat tliw explaiiiH nothing, ami that thy real 
luystt'iy to lie .solved i.s how the uiiiid can foini 
II s)ntlu*ais, or coneeive many thiiiga as one. Into 
tlioso dopths we ouiuujt lldlow. Other philosophoia 
itnagiuo that the isaiihniation of ioot.s to form agglu- 
tiu{itiv(‘ and iutloctional l.inguanc is, like the fiibt 
formation of roots, the result of a natmal iiistiiiot 
Thus Professor Hoyse*'” inamtained that ‘the various 
tonus of duvolopmeut in language must lie explained 
hy the pliilostiphcrs as nm'mu'if evolutions, founded 
in tho very essence of huniaii speech’ This is not 
th(‘ case. We can irateh the growth of language, 
and we can understand and explain all that is the 
result of that growth. Put we cnmiot undertake to 
piMvc that all that is in language is so by necessity, 
and cutild not have been otherwise. When we have, 
as in Oliiueae, two sncli words as hiai and tUy both 
expressing a heap, an assembly, a quantity, then wo 
may pertcctly understand why either tho one or the 
other alioukl have been used to form the plural. 
But if one of tho two becomes fixed and taradi- 
tional while the other becomes obsolete, then we can 
register the fact as histoiieal, hut no philosophy on 
eartli will explain its absolute necessity. We oan 
perfectly underataiiil how, with two such roots as 
empire, and Junff, inwMe, the Chinese should 
have formed wlmt we call a locative, MS 6ung, m 
the empire. But to say that tliis was the only way 
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<1 


IrJ 


t<i cxjiirss tliiH t’Oiin'ptinu is tJua'-siatKrtHouUiKlu.'tftl 
liotli tact iniil i»‘jts4iii \V<‘ mw tin* v.ii'idiN ways 
111 tile lutim* ciiii lie I'm ail'd. Tin v au* all 


(iijiially mtclhgjljle and C4jaal!j }>a‘-MMc. Iml not <*ia' 
of'tlieiu la iu(‘vital)Io In (’iimiNc f/tio niraiis to will, 
kffd is J ; hcnco /ir/t) T AVill. Tin* siuu* 
lulilcd to Kut, to go, gives ^is ni/i) j)iif> khl, f -will go, 
the first gouii of om* futures. To say th.tt /u/o ffttn 


Jhtf was tlic iipc'cssiny loiin of the fill me in (!liiniw 
would intvoduee a, fatali-'in niti) langnagr ■nlneh 
rests on no authority whatever. The Imilihng up of 
langiiuge is not liko the huilding of the I'ells in a 


hoehive, nor is it likt* the Imihiuig of Bl IN-tcTs 
hy Miclmel Angelo. It is the lesiilt of innmnerahle 
agencies, woiking each ai'cunling to certain laws, and 
leaving, in the end, the result of their comhmed t'ftin ts 
freed lioiii all that proved MipeiJluous oi Uhtdisss. 
Ifiom the iirsfc comhiiiatiou of two such wonls asyiVi, 
man, kiai^ many, to form the iduial §hi k '«Ut to tho 
perfect graninuir of Sanskrit and (Ireek, eveiything 
is intelligible as the losiilt of the two 2iiinci|ilcs of 
groudh which we coiifcidercd in oui second lecture. 
What is antecedent to the i)ruductiou of roots is 
the work of nature ; what follows afti, r is the woi k 
of man, not in his iiidividutd and fiee, hut in hia 
collective and moderating, cajiaciiy. 


I do not say tliat every form in Greek or Sanskrit 
has as yet been analysed and explainerk There are 
formations in Greek and Latin and English which 
liave hitherto baffled all tests ; and there are certain 
contrivanoea, such aa the augment in Greek, the 
change of vowels in Hebrew, the Umlaut and Ablaut 
in the Teutonic dialectB, where we might feel indined 

F f 
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to HUp|^)Oso Uiut hiiiguuj^e iwliniltcil (listinotioiiM purely 
murticiJ or plionctie, c(»rrespuiuUu|if tu very palpa- 
l)le and nudeml disUurtiona oF Siieh a 

Huppusitiou, how«vt*i, U unt Foniulecl on any MiiFe 
induuimn. It may Heein iuexplieaMo to na why 
ftrinfei inClernuin hlmnld toitii its plmal aa hruthi'; 
or hi'othtf, hpcfluyn. Hut wluit is luoxplicaldo 
and .ipparontly ailitieial in our modem laiignages 
beeiflues iutellijjfildn in tlieir more ancient phases. 
'I'Jio ell jin^^e of >{ into as in hrmhir, hriUler, was not 
iiileiitioijid ; least tiFall was it introduced to expre.ss 
plinality. The ch«mt;e is phonetic, and dii© to tho 
in/hieuw) of .lu / or j*'\ udiich exisled originally in 
the last sylliihle, a ml which rcactiHl regularly on tho 
vowel of the prueeding ayllahle — ^nay, which leaves 
its efteut h(‘lniid, iwcn after it has itself disappeared, 
lly a f.\Ke imiihigy such a change, jjciiectly jiisti- 
fi.d>lo in a (^'itain class of ivovda, may ho applied to 
idher wonls where no such change was called for; 
inul it liuy then appear if an arbitrmy change of 
vimels was intended to convey a ehange of thought. 
Hut even into those recesses tho comparative philo- 
logist follow Innguuge, thus discoviu'ing a lenmii 
oven for wliat in reality was imitional and wrong. 
It seians diftieult to, IkjHovc that the augment in 
(Ireek should oiiginally have had an independent 
hulwlantial existence, yet all analogy ia in favour 
of such a view. fSupposo English had never been 
writtcu down ijotiire Wyeliffes time, wo shoidd then 
£nd that in Home instances the portect was fbznied 
by the mere addition of a short u. Wyeliffe spoke 
and WiDle*®, J IcHowleuk, to g, fihd and soid 


* See ScUelelor, JOtniaolut s. 144 . 

** Monh, Leoiam, p, 38S 
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i. (‘ I !H'li:ii<i\\](><ls^'r <o Imi'e tolt inul Haul tliiK lii 

a hiiiiilai way avc* iwal tt i^huvUl a Jl/llfii, uistiMil 
of *ii hliould liavi* fall'ii.’ .mil in houu! ]i,uIs of 
Enoliiiid finniiion }ii*ojili) still say v'oiy iniii'li ilio 
SiUiit* f o If, jSow in wnuo old Miiolisli 

lioolcs iliis a actually coalosnoH with tlu'\oili--}it Ictist 
they ai’o pinitod tno'othoi’---‘-o that a j^ntuuu.ii* fouiidod 
on tlK'iii would j;i\i* us ‘in tall' ,is tin* intinii i\ o of 
tlu* picsciit, to tiJ'oJhu 04 the iiitliiitivi of the past, 
L do not, wish for fi nwmiont to In* undoi.tttiod .14 if 
theio was any councition liotwoeu this o, a coiituu'- 
tioii of Ixme ill English, and the (lict'k aiionu nt whii h 
i.4 placed heforo jnist lenses All T moan i«. that, if tlu* 
oiitfin of the uu£»nu*nt h.is not vol hoon satisfactorilv' 
explained, wo an* not thoroforo to despair, or to 
admit an arhitraiy addition of a oonsonant or vowel, 
iisod as it were al»ol)raically or hy mutual aj*! cement, 
to distinguish a past from a, jiicsont tense 

If iuduotno leasoiiiug is worth uiiythinjj, we aro 
justified in bi'lioving that what has heen pioved to 
ho true on so large a S(*ale, anrl in eases wlieio it Avas 
least expected, is iruo with regard to language in 
general. W« ref|uiro no Hupeinatiu\il iiitoi'fereiice, 
nor any conclave of ancient sages, to explain the 
realities of human speech. All that is formal in 
language is the ro.sult of lational cuinhinatioii ; all 
that is niatoiial, the rc.sult of a mental instinct, call 
it inteijeotional, ononiatojioctic, or minietic. TJio 
first natural and instinctive ntteranccH, if sifted 
differently by diffeient dune, would fuUy accoiuit 
both for the first origin and for the first divergence 
of human speech. We can understand not only 
the origin of language, btit likewiso the necessaiy 
breaking up of one language into many ; and wo 

? f 2 
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j>eivL'ivt' tliat Jiu siDuniiil ul* vaiioty iu th<* matcriiil 
<n* tlie loniiul clcineuts ofspcroU ia iiu;oniputil)lc with 
tlie adiiii'i^iiun of oiw* Roui’ce. 

Thti of Ijtuiouuuo I'huH h'adH uh up tu that 

n c) ^ 

highest hiimunt fioiii whence w'c hce into tlio very 
dawn tif loauH life on earth, and where the words 
which we have heard M) oileii from tlie days of 
onr cliildluiiid- ‘And the whole earth was of <ine 
lanjjUiu^e and (d‘ one speech’ — assume a meaning 
inoie natuiul, niori' inti01igihlo,iaore convincing’, than 
they over had ladoro. 

And now, in cimcliuling this coiivso of Lcctnios, 
I have only to o.\pie^'< niy regret that the sketch of 
the Science of Language which I ondeavoiucd to 
place hefore you was uccessfuily no very slight and 
iiupei’ft'ct. Therw aio many points which I could 
not touch ut all, many which I could only ahiido 
to . there is hardly one I .0 wluoh I could do lull 
justice Still I feel grateful to tho President and tho 
(Joimeil of this Jnstitulion lor liaving given me an 
opportunity of claiming some share of public sym- 
pathy for a science which I believe has a great future 
in store ; and I shall be pleiWiod if, among those who 
have done me the honour of attending tbofje Lectures, 
I liavi* excited, though I could not have satisfied, some 
Limosity as to tho strata which imderlie the language 
on winch we stand and walk, and as to the elements 
which entev into the composition of the very granite 
of onr thoughts. 
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tlk'Pir^im trtTi'iUtKm oi tiii^Uiu 
iiihIiaU iiiU» Fumli, 

— -liH tnWitinti 111 till' wijiks oi 

n7i 

Apollo, ti nipli' nf, wt Uiiiiu , Itfi 

AK,tlkiMiif,\itirLiiU'irtimni 

Arabii , intliu tu ini' t!ii» 1\ rninn unil iiiflu- 
iiKiiUiyit^ bf) 

^ mxfvlii t)( > of, i» TaIi jitinij iiud byriHi 
314 

— ongiiml of jirubli , -IlS 

auacint UmnyantiL 31,7 

Dftrhoni; literary iltti uiui titii m Arabic, 

m 

— rrlatum nf Irabf** to Ifi , 31, 

Aratnaio dut^ioTt fif Hi untie laiii^iiuges^ 

m 

^ two 4]iajid»< lit, {tl»|i 
Antueaijs tiKtr langiuge, 8*J 
AH*tiK ifi5. 

Are, ftUTiluiry Mrb m Engluh, 72 

tfio llaik name fortlie moon, 

tl uofr 

Anatui, the, of UmA, gt^ugrAphei'i, 2tSh 
AnartitUhe^^, father of Danas, ongiti of 
the naaio, 271 

Arj«iti>tlc*, cm griiinmatieal oategorlesp fltf, 
ArjacHift, origin of tlio imme, 271 
Amenitmt 2 'IS. 

Armorican, 21h 
Ar6m, 2di 

Arpumiit, pmiiK ml l^tiii of, 63 
ArUck, thOf cirigmal mrannig of the 
word, 37, 

the Gcoeh, restored hy IScnodotUa, 98 
^rya, A'ftf Aryan 
Arya^ftiAttA, India so called, 266, 

Atyau, or Indo-Surojiean^ family of kn* 
pages, 35. 77, 195, 

M** UkOde of tracuig bock tho gramma^ 

' lioaL IVapvmtB of the Aryan Ian- 
ongituil todopondent 


lUS 

Ai>,ni uriinnnar, 2fi3 

— uoitlimi uTul «oiitliPUi thvHiuns of 

tho. 237 

--tho niigiiial Aiyan elnii of (Viiticil 
238 

— peiiiiil t^heii thm cLm hioko up, 238 

— toriiiiition of tliti Ineativo in nil the 

Arynw liingungos, 216 

— tivilisntioii plow'll by tho OMdnice 

ofliiigungo, 285 

— in mm mill giiuUuil spi Lading of tho 

^\ord 26 D 

— flttguinl scat of the Aiyaitb, 288 

the Aiyaii ami Heinitu the only 
Utfdiihh ot sprcih dc enmg that 
title, 317 

— gi Hiaiogieal table, 1S7 
A,S, file rootf 237 

Asia Minoi, ongin ot tlio Tiukf) oi. 3t0 
A^jntir Hoejc'l.}, fouiidntion of t]ii>, nt 
('ahuttOj I7I 

A^ola, King, his loeK nisGriptioim, 151 
vauems forma of the name. 

277. 

Astrology, eairics of the OHtmotioii of the 
Micnco, 10 

Astronomy, the PtoloTnicaii system, aU 
though wrung, impuitnnt to science. 
17, 

Aupxeiit, IHli 
Augustus, <»peaks Greok, 107 
Auranii/tfa, of the cutuiibriii iiHirip 
tioui, 232 ib'ffi Oiimi/d 
All writ ms on UlAlns, 200, 205 note, 
A\iccuua, 100 
Awailh, 279 
Arcc, 424. 

AyodhyO, 279 


ISaBER, foundation of his Indian 
empire, 384, 

Babylonia, htcraturo of, SIl 
^ prohubihty of tho recovery of, from 
the cuneiform inscnptionB, 312 
Bacon, on astrology, 10, 

Sdeonyf 38 

Bambas tribe, in the steppes botirecii 
the Irtish and the Ob. 338 
Barbarians, the, of the Greeks, 89. 
seem to have possessed greater facility 
for ocqniniig languages than either 
Greeks or Bomana, 98 
--- tlio term Barbarian as used by tho 
Greeks and RomaiiSi 132 
^ unfortunato intiuoiioe of the term* 
133, 

Basiikirs, race ot the, in tiho Altolo 
mountains, i88. 
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St , hidilniiut that Cicxl hail negated 
tlio iiinncs of all tiling's, Si! jiafc 
Bamuo tubOi in tliu Ciiuni‘9u», SI38 
]ka\ci| tho, sa||[a(itv of, 15 
liohui, rXh nnio tlu' |i(i|julai dmlcct nf^ 
I5i 

Jklo^t SU3 tiQle 

iJconalt, tlo' aiicioni English cpK. of, 
VKi 

iloiliii, dialects of Noithaii AfiK«(j oxi-^ 
(Tin of the, old 
Jhiffit*, 311) 

Ikiueid, Juliana, on the e\pit i^^ions pio- 
pir for (PI tarn things, dS 
IkrosiH, lii*^ study and oultuutioiiof the 
(iitik Inii^uiige, 113 

— his liistiuy ut Bihylou, 33 

-*-h]s kncn^Lil^^t of tlio (luuifoiin tn-* 
sciiptionsj 1)3 

Bible, number ot ohsokte avoids ami 
senses in the Ihiglish tiinislatum of 

ion, 37. 

— coiiiplote Ilchiow (h nnmar and 
Dictioiier) ot the, 80 nofi 

BihhiiiulGL, his work oii laiiguiigo, 1J7 
note 

Binlui, Ahu Uthait M, 159 
his 'TaiikhibMImd/ 159 
Bishop and bccptie deuved finm tiu? 
bnnie root, 289 

Boethius, bong of, age of the, 210 
Bohemian, oldest speeiinrns of, 22U 
Boimpaitc, Filiko L, Inii lulkctiuii of 
English dialect^, 05 

Booker’s 'bcnptmo and Ihaycr^^book 
Glossary* leferied to, 37 
Books, general destruction ot, m Clnna 
111 213 a c , 255 

Bopp, Francis, lits great vroik, 18 i 
*-<rcsuli« of Ills 'fomparatne Ciram- 
mar/ 2o3 

Sotanif, origin of the void, 5 

the liniiioeaii system, although lmpe^ 
feet, impmtant to science, 17 
Brahman, the highest being, knovn 
through speech, 8d 

Brahmans, their deihoaiion of language, 
85. 

tlicir early achioemcnta m gramma^ 
tical analysis, 86 

difUciiUies of Alexander m coiwersmg 
vith them, 02* 

Brfthmanas, the, on language, 85 
Brennna, the word, 218. 

Brown, Rev N , on tlie dialects of the 
Burmeso, 59 
Brutea, fliciilties of, 388 
instmot add kt^oot^ 89X. 

^ language, the dUkrenee bstwoan man 
and 892* 


rn V 

Biutes tin* old nnm givm to, 122 
Buildhnm, dnh‘ fit it^ nitiodmtioii into 
Chnn, 155 

liukiuimi Kiiimhnii on tho lJauuliP,3j4 

— Iauuiii?c and IitUiduri , 

Intlj^aiic biaiiih of tlic rtmni uf 

'I'll 

— Bul„rinjtm tiiht *. and di ili t 3.14 
Biujutc^, ditilLif-t of till', new phi^c of 

naininatu .d ht< of flu, fiO 
lfoi‘UUi.?' .nnl htcratoic, ,19 
— " (h dut", 5^* 

Bmnimi, Jltiituc, his *<riifhti <d 25nu!, 
180, 231 

— and ot tiiut ifmin in i upfiuiie, IbO 


O^VSVU, JnliU'*, piihlit du»n of hw 
work ‘ Ih Aiiah.Tht,’ 111 
— imtntcd the ttim 111 

CalinfUc, lo File, lfd> 

CariuailLji fmljidilni h\ t\ito to hit arc 
at llmnc, 110 

Caitlngnnaii Lin^itni^T, cIortK allied to 
IJobrovv, 314 

i'itHj history of t!ui wnid, 112 
Cases, founiition of, in the Ari.-iu lath 
guaE;cs, j45 

Cassius Di«iiiyHw>», of Uttci, his traii'*- 
litam of the agrti ultititil nmk of 
Mago, 93 noti 

Cfl'deKetro, hissjcn mi'iirhnl kniuna* 
tioii'. 48 noti, 218 aoU 
Castor and Pollux, uorahip of, m Italy, 
lul 

Castrdn, on tlio Mongolian dialects* 59 
Cat, origin of the non!, 4^7 
Catheruie the Gnat of Elu<<Mn, her 
‘ CempiTfttne Bittumarv,* 153 
Cato, his hi:ati)r> of Rome in Ijatin, 108 
his acqiu<itti<m of tht Git ek language 
in hiB old age, 105 

•—reasons for Ids opposition to everV'* 
thing Greek, 105 

Caueasuii Isthmus, caltid 'The Mtmu'* 
tain of Ijanguage?,’ 91 
p-*tribc»ofthc, 837* 

Ca»f, 418 

Celtic language, subahmtiie exiatcnco of, 

70 

a branch of the Indo-Buropenn family 
of languages, 218 

Celta, their former political autoikomyi 
218 

Chaldee, m nliat it consisted, 810, 

^ {bgmenta tn 'Em, 810* 
language of the Torgums, 810 
^ literature of Babylon and Nineveh^ 
81L 
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Uti 


vnx 

Cliilili i\ till' x\\ Mt ml at^ i in ^il a 

\i 

C’intiiifts In ‘‘torn il, ntn'liii’' was > i- 

llit^ irt , lif 

-^raijnt tlinii.t iii ifa laiKu.ri^ ut 

•►uaUf iritu 'In 

(ir Mii-'i'i iil« tliU' in rnu:\i’’li 
<^triti« If)] ), !lj 

— ‘'Ill ilKi I Ii in I j 

— i^rnunittn il tli iii',^ , 

“ liftT nj, iTi hn [f I t, 6'* 

Chuitt^ I nil iif % 

(liililifit, iniilnMi luJTitiiUi ot tilt' hu* 

{'in t lit, nil tlh' T,L nlint tlr i|i|n a« 
lam (li liuinitai iuiijii^ itinjH liiid 

lit I It n i [ 
t hill, J^n II «jt» it ^7 i**f* 

( Inn I f1 It" III till lutiifiliuliun r«t IhifU 
tlln lit into, Tin 

riiiiit < iliuldln t piLuim hi linlmi 
munmudM tlio ;t 

i'hti rf iini, ^nfilioninui, >t,s 

('ii)iit ( litii in^t, mutiitti ini tiui« at 
f'rtiitDi a m, 1^(t 

— Kriti H li\ M V ini 111 - lulu 11 on Clu- 

ui'i* Mib tuutiu'. *'uid mljctti\o=), 
1^1 f 

foitniTini) at tlio loi ihVf' nik 

fit flo lll■''fru1Jil utal, IwJ iio(tf 
till 

iMimbii <il la »f 111 I lam o, tills 
itiiinKv lit VLixIs in tbo Clnuo-c du'* 
tuiiMVi^'b il u\ uu, tiuil m UH', 
•>l*s 

lilt in|itirtil ta tlHuvr its 

ninii'iituiit purts SiUO 
' ijLinio tkf iMnj; u |irt:(ln«itiio iti^ 
ail 

“■ uioK m ( bmc '.L*, 3JJ 
- tbo I'iUts at -'juiib ib tiYunucil in 
( Innt t la tbo piwlum of th^’' mml 
in ^ hi ntt nu , J J2 

— fiiilmiciitut) tirins of nation 

111 t illlM' (, ^'ot 

» imitritui ^onitfh in, 4f^S )iute 

— list lit CIiiiU'-o inlf'TjHfums, 

— iwtiiinKjntiou nt laiit-tiii, WiL 
C'hingi >-kIuitn fuunilij tbo ^{oii^oliait 

♦'nipiio, ‘>11 

riu'iHtJnnit\| tiuiniiiihitn; iiiniu'iu'o of, 
VM 

Cliudio ktiiicb ot tboViuiiif 

a5i 

tiw natioiiul quo of tlio Finns 
(Voiti,. hiH pro^mnal Latin, 
speftb Gfi^olc, 107. 
qjiuted iM an autlioritf on gramma 
tical qn^stioiis, !10 


mv 


C'litio, Cicsir) ' Du Alulogift’ ibduatn 

tf, in 

1 'll!" 4 (liilinfi, 01 

Clti ''Jtal, ui \ittu*\y InugUtr^i'S <>ij{'ii 
(if, flu 

i((ii;iitition and iiii'Mtable (tun} nf 
tli 

r Insiijintioii, III tlip plnsual '•lioucl"* 
l(j 


- nbju t of < Ifthiitfit ihon, IS 
f'Mii, IfU 
< fililit ti, on C'difc, lift 

iil> 

lo Fill', too, I7f 

(‘oblns, ilnb'its ot, tuiordiiig to Pliiii 
ind stinbo, 5(i 

(Joujuj^'iif Lini, incht of the teimiiinttons of, 
doiiiiithli ifivo rotiN, 1104 
t'oiisf intniojdo, taknifc oi, JiO 
iuiiUitiphU, Its 

rtiptihiCir,i,vn'''( -3 ishuU kd to thrdis 
( 111 ( 1 } ot ]iia {.y^hnu, tiO 
( 'tn ji^h, List, pti'jOn i\!u) *.fioke, 76 
■— a hmndi of tho Celtio, 21S 
{'i}**jnnji(ilitan Club, lu7 
Ciaf!''ns,PuhhiH,ln4 knouludgc ot Gufk 
(luleds KJb 

Cratts lit lVigi(iiiiii9, Ilia \jstl: to AoiiiOi 
100 


— Ins puhlip It( tiura lliere ouginnimnii 


llfi 


(^iiptue, 103 note 
thiMvoifl, 103 
Vitdotit the ^01(3, 300 
Cuui^ihnm msuiptiuns, the, ikdplu^rvd 
hy Buinonf, 186 

' — iKiportana' of the distincpy of tlip 
iiiSLiintioiid of Daruis and Xerxes^ 

m 

— pioart'«s ui dcPiphoHiiff, 312 

— htter frnm hir II Ih»\iiii(<Dn| (|11 oUhI| 

312 

Cyavaris, foims 3iitci|irtt€ri3, 01* 


D| origin of the Iritcr, in forming 
Sttghib prehiitos, 260* 

Dacian langiiagc, the ancient^ 131 notiii 
215 tide 

I}/m€t ongm of the word, 255* 
JhtuauV^ 

Danihli Jimgiiago, growth of the, 66, 210. 
Dnnm, clmmotl Cor kmaoilC an Aryan 
deal cut, 270. 

266 

Dative I'ase in Gmkj SlO* 

— in Chinese, 181 note 
Itaughtee^ ongm oftho wd, 60 
Decay, phonetic, one of the pmesaea 
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ItLC 

(’ompn*'p tljo gio\iitU of liii- 

ifnosfi, 11 

])uti'nMio)i, iiioxt oi i\w toimiimtiony tif, 
(hiniiitstliativp umt-, 3(il 
IhllOf (htf ol t1u‘ It ilinis, 71 
J)* iiK ti lu^ PiialiM u**, 05 
IiH tiflVL'ls, 03 

llidUrt, ^>1 j \t mi itit h}f 51 
Diatci t«. ItnUaiij (i5 

— li\uiih, 52 
Aloileiii 1-1 r* ck, 52 

— Fitc^iitiit 53 

— 5 1 

-—(ImkifH tlip kukri lathc-'i tlnn tho 

^CrumiiL mi tlm augui ot dialtits lu 
^pncial, 51 

— tUtiuttUv m tuaciH^ tlm liatiiify of 

ilmloLtSf 5o 

— Amuii'im cltakrt'i, 57 

— lJHlnlC^t^^ 50 

oi the Ostkikps, 53* 

Monijolimi, 53. 

— Snuthciii Afii( i, <i0 

— ilirtkct«j, G1 

— tiiiljuumlud ic^uuuci of dmleit, 57 

— (Iiiikitic i^rio^sth t)u)oml thu tuiitiol 

ot iiHlniilnals, U3, 

Diitiofimy, rompmcitivc, of (^ntkeuiip 
tlm Hu i\i of 153 
Did, onqln of) ag a piPtiritO) 2i)M4 
Die/, Piofp«'ior, his ‘ Tcjinpmcitno Giora 
mm of the bi\ Koniimeo Dialei^ts/ 
210 

Dm, fuithp SO, 

Diony^ms Tbia\, the author of tim fir-^t 
practical Greek |riAmmai» OD 
--- of liiilieariiQ^sud) on the Fclasgi, 130 

ilOfP 

etymology of, 10. 

Dm put Ouilcct of DatliouMn, 353. 

Doml, to dovetail, 51 

J)u^ mignt of the Fieiichi 70. 

Dttuk the* first rccogiuscil bv ZenodotuS) 

DuniaieM^p Rtv. Daniel, big KJompara- 
tt\D yocabulary of Eiibterii Lan- 
guage?/ 151. 

Duret, Claude, his \iork on language, 
133 

Dutch language, nork of Goropius 
svritten to pro\o that it was the 
language spoken in ParadisCt 142 

— ago of) 196 

jEiB. to, 287. 

Earl (the Korae «farl), ongm of tho title, 

m. 


ISL' 

Faith, guc"’' »»f FliihiluiH ai to it^i ino- 
iiiiii lumiil the sun, iHo 
JMdiiN the tvo, *‘ll 
» the 11 ime Tlihlii, 213 n^'/f 
Fdl i«i, on the u litiDii^hip «f t'hiup’i, 
Ttliituij Hill MoiiloIi in, 1/7 
tiumhis rd vmik m t)ie siuhmt 
\iKaljuUiv 

F[,vpti,m I lui , hmuly to v hich it i-i 
iitiruhlLS 31 0 

/ lift I , mijifi lit tlu uiuil, 2*15 
Kleiiujit**, iiui'itituput, nt htigu ige, 
Ltiglhli hiimin^e, ihrmu^ m tlu, -iiLOt* 
the traiv'liUion ot the HiTik ni Kill, 
37 

— puuium istuniH m IVipe ami diihiu 

’•m/s tiiiu ■<, 3S 

IK lull i i>f the \i\i ihut'iu id tilt ihti- 
kit*) td, 

— u,\\ -uiuti I (it the r.iipll h Liiiguage, 

05 

"“Funic L IhnijijnitiN lolhrtioii of 
ihigliLh (liileik, 4 i 5 
tho Kiicfli''U liUigniv't* Tnitoim, 77 

— tuU of \.uiik ihu\id liiim the luu'^t 

distant ‘^uuuea, 31, 

— * juijpartjou i>f hn\iin to Nonntui 

\iiOiils, 81 

purtiiig the Teiitoiiii (nii^iri of 
tlio Lnglish 1 iiigiiaj,,e, H3 

— gi mtnt4 m Imgh'-li, 114, 120 

— iioiumatups ciiul artiisstiMs, 

(ingni of gnimiiutu III tuuns ni the 
Ihigl^h bmgiiaije, 2J1 

— number of words m tlio‘ English hm- 

guRire, 209 uoh 

-^iiumhei ot wonk in IhliUuu, hhuko 
i^pcaic, and kho OklTci^k uiHtit, 30o 
DimiuS) 104 

— his tiamlnlioiis fioin (ireek into La- 

tin, 104 
rflftuth, 418 

£if», OTit'injl iiicriiung of tho name, 12 
Ephiflcm SyreSj 300 Aute 
EpuhaimuSi his phik'jophy tianslatcd 
into Latin by Dnimi^, lo4 
Epinuus, diictnue? of, eiiibra< ( d iii Koine, 
1«7. 

£ptdoh, 109 iiuie 
Jitltnp, 2S5 

Z'fiA, Victct's dematiun of tho nninej 
375 

— Mr WIntley Stoki's’s remarks on the 

word Erin, 275 mfe 
£nand^ 386. 

£sjn^jle, migm of tho word, 292, 

Esths, or EsthomaiiSj tlicir language, 
353* 

— dialects of, 363 

Bstieimc, Henry, Ins gmmmutical labours 
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INDEX. 


y^T 

autlii|ial‘t‘4t by IbabmAiis HOO 
11 r , mb 

niiitSy liH urirk i>ii lan^'uiii^i 
liW mh 

or AbN«)iniiiin, oni^m uf tlu 

ran 

jCtbunliiL), ili-'tUiit ttuiu tbo ^{ 1111(0 of 

ruilf'inou, oil thi' Ai\ in 1 iro, S71 

ot yii ‘•uu\ Ill's ucalcipnu 
^lork into I atm by Kti- 

IIUH, Itil 

I'liliimt Snii, i>f, irt till. I tilii 
Jtimoiiiiib, litl iirffi' 

KiirijitiU'i, t\Tht tran^bti il into Latm liy 
Ibrnuh, lot 

I'w.ilil, mi tbe Tointiiin oi t1u‘ Turaiitaii 
to tlip Aijim lonyu W3 
IJ 7011 V-U 1 I 1 I, tluj lti7 ;iOff 
llJ/rai ( halitco lrti!J(tiipnts 111 tlip ]took of| 

i)Ur 

I'll tor. lin nflloiBom 
(triiV, If'll 

Fftlnnir, the ('hmo^p liilgrmi to ImliAj 
liih tnn^K lfi7 

Fftmilii-H of ti bts for mluniig 

tlip inininiiiil liuik't U ot Lumtio and 
Ami to tcimiii, 10l« 

FaiitiHj in]»mid auamiiig of tlif tmtne, 
Iw 

Tie mill i tiW 

oni;iii of tlin ivoid^ 128. 

Tern uiid tim Hnilim iiu <itt>ry of, 

Teut oriB[mof thp Krfnt.h word, 127. 
Pjuriu diioi of Uu(iiifli(4S, SnO 
^ hrimrJIip^ of Pjiujhv 
tiii> * KalewnW tbo Iliad of thoFmnfl, 

m 

trilio*}, ongiiml st at of tho, 3i>f) 

^ their Janffoairo and liUratuio, ^£2 
^ rintioinl Inkly Ans<n, 352. 
Firdu*^!, language in which he wrote liie 
* Hhalm&im h/ Slid 
I ire worslujipt r- Hee ParsiH, 

Tmu illudi, tiimHlutioii<« from bauakrlt; 

into Pcr-(iuii, made by order of> 160 
Pi\ed fltar^, b 

FiaininiioHi In^ know ledge nf Greckj 
lOd, 101 

Flemi^^li latiguago and litiratnrCj 100 
Fioureim, un bunl^, imiirml aud liitman, 

3fi7 

Porcet 38 

Pfidumt the German frl&h, from it 
fmU and difraytPt 128 mte 
Froncli dinlects, number of, C2, 

of ehango in the French Ian* 
guagi^OO. 


(lOH 

Fnwh dialects iiomuifttivos mid nem. 
tatiin, 123 

oiigiHot grAiiiniatical teimintdions m, 
2fiS 

— origin of the Fiench fiitiiro in iki 

258 

lrii><3iaii, limit ituilo of tlio dinlects of, 

53 

— Iitiipii ig(j aud litciatnre, 196 
Piowofit oiigin of the French woid, 

127 

hutuu*, tlic, in French, 268 

— Ill Lafm, 259 

— in (ifi'ck, 259 

— in Chiiieap, 433 

— m other latigunges, 259 


GaKDUIJLIC, 218. 

am hr, 218 

Gaintm, foundutioii and language of, 
218 

Galla langnngo of Afuca, faimly to which 
It belongs, 310. 

Gaim^, the, or list^ of rcmaikablo wordii 
in sSaiKknt, 119 
Uangdf ilO 

Garo, formation of adjectives in, 115 
rto/c 
il(Uf 423 

(Uthil^, 01 M)iigs of Zoroaster, 234. 

Onutf an inddiij 80, 133. 

Geheliii, Court dc„ his * Aloiule Friimtif/ 
147. 

— coiii|ii»ed with Hervas, 147 
Gee*! language, 315* 

ikH, 423* 

Gcmtno ease, the term used m India, 
112 

— hTimuations of the genitive m moat 

case^ identiciil with the demativo 
suf6\£.s by which Bubstantivcs nre 
ihnnged into adjcctivee, 115. 

— mode of forming the genitive 111 

Chinese, 121 note 

— formation of gcnitivea in Latin, 248 
Omietryt origin of the word, 6. 

German language, lustoiy of dm, 195. 
Oet/ftr^ 423. 

Ohmt, 423. 

Gipsies, language of the, 286 
Glass, painted, before and sinOo the RC'* 
fbrninfioii, 11. 

(7opo,420 

Gordon, Captain, on tho dialecte of Bnr^ 
mese, 59 

Goropius, Ilia work written to provo that 
Butch waa the language spoken In 
Faradiaej 142^ 



Ho i tlf Itt tfl« 

w riiiJjliiH ]ii)ijuiLii I '7 

^ <>i]ii])iiurv 111 h* till <iiirh'( tint }«i*iii, 

1^) 

Ilf t«i ' liuli (lufliit' 

- mnubi I ot iiHi*- ui It, *’*i h 
,'Ut\ i'‘'» 

Giiu , r , ji« I* " i iiiJ I * ii^ ' 

(viaiiunai tht <iitt biiiiw»l n I ifimwliiii m 

jll 1 , r * 

— 'n*niiinii nl 

TcIlTtmil niuus 

— lilt tlaii Ilf {'hUtllJMl 111 lOlllMlt ( )l] 

III "t, M 

'-Lilli} ll^niTi of till lifilllDl.Ul 

111 g«lllllJi u, t^ti 

(lUfl tllL (llLlb* » i II 

inijrumt uiauuu'i i 

'«"* iaii'i(’’3 ijf 1lii‘ t nm fill' ^utli 'll hull • 
(Jiii'k RumiiMi \ a ti'l'Ui 141 pi I 
Uirtiu , 11^^ ’ 

— the lliurtu ^uniii of 'fi miin i]» 111* \ 

— iHid Iiistuii 111 Sin-iuf ui iiti 

Ullllj 11‘* 

— (Uj(i(iii ot jii iiiiiniitii il iirtiii I 

— hbtiiHial t^jiluuVi IJio 

— roKiitpial ult in i , 127 

— g4UUll0i.Ull ih'- lUl Itlrjll, 12*1 

— rowiuuiti't \ lui- if inaimuai iiitli' 

clfi- ilii itiiwi of li'imiijif t f 

' iimi|uiiihio Laiiiiuiiiiu 211* 

— A (ibliUftidlf/ 2 if' 

— of I'l'iiiunatiH'nl foiiiw, 211 

•— moile of tuuiiii; hailv tin* i^i.uiiiiiatical 
fiumeviopli. of too Aij’iiii kii^ti<is?ii 
iw ovsgwvl ttulivnvWvit v iwtWt SlU', 

2<5ii 

— n '^ult of Bopp'^ * Ciiiiipiirati^ti Giftin 
luar/ 2^)3 


Aivaii f^Lannu ir, 2tU 

— Tuihbh gitimnnii*, ZU 

Ui itniimtici, tin, at Kume, IWi 

till, fttwilwil tttUi- I 
^atoil hy t!io biiihuuaib, 11 uij*us, f 
Mcnnurleri aiitl Muu(thi)i ifl) I 

^iiitiral fiUuly oi aneitnt Giiol< at 
Aloxnndna, UtS 

— fmt practiial Chfik tvrauininr, 9b* 

— gonei'aUy' spoken at llonu ,100 
iwntstncss with which Grtck ftnim- 

niai was taken up at Ronic^ H>8 
principles i^hich go^orurf the forma* 
tioii of adjectbcs anil geiiiti\t*’ij 11 S 
nott 

^ spread of the Greek grammar, lid. 

— ^ geiutHcs itt Grflok* 120 
^ tlio priiicijile of classification never 
applied to speech by the Greeks 

m 


liiittxlifi u I 'i Gin* Ltk'l |i ii h iiJ nil, 

IJ'* 

— llitii jfili'iii 1 4 tIji in im fif tlu' 

till ' 1 il I IM t liH 
iiiiliink b h'nu uil 

hit IV* 

--irliim liit.'tiii * 'll * nt ^nnl l.ruk, 
III I ... 

— Itll hliltUHl t t flit {] lilt III I hr 

-* lhi limin Hi If II ’ JtV* 

--Jiniithii nt tniiii i iih bih III UJmX 

Milrl-, If I ih It'S 

\iiH i 4 1< in •'*'> ' ' ‘‘f 

— tijlitiii niMihu 'll thi linb it I't, ii2 
fiiiiK , thill vjiMuUtiini' m\ 

i 

~ fill «i iniijii inib 

— i 4 I > 11 -. v]]\ tiki iiiji II lit ffift-i 1 3uvtr 

lkpw«lii 'f h i\mu I hwb 

Jill Hi h!* 

— Ill 1 1 Ilf iWM Li I Hi lit itiirt u hj tirtiV to 

lllfi If'lltl l“; '*1 

— Ill) lll\ii i'f (htt'k Jllllhl-<> 

phi 1*4 '*2 /nf^ 

-H flu iiiii'' iiH el tilt tiiin IkiihiTfiii), 
12'* 

Un‘Lii)V if! . 1 , 4 liii ih'ftiiii Ot S^t 

Il I j], fl2 iliih 

Griiiiiii. on tin (pii-inot di iktl'^ Jii Rinr* 
nh tpuilvik il 

— (lU the idiDin i>l uniii id , i|UoUik Ci 
lib *Tciitoini Groun u ' 

Uiumii, 101 

( ini'll th ot liin4?iiiit.c, 4f** h2 

txniiiiutioii nl tht iik*i th A in in tan 

t]iii)jvl>* ur Hiiprou* itiii'ju'iii* 1 41 

— t \UsL^ oi tla {JJfOAtll vd hnigtiil^jO, 11 

lf*I 

Gui hrt - t Fiir i- 
(kidifiul, rMiirnit, lib ttork <m Im 
);utLuv Idb Witt 


H VtlllU), Ifl-. Wiiaik-. uu tte 

hetacfc 11 (ifi i k iiiiil ^*ln'9k^it, (juoted, 
170 

— hH ‘Cnilt. ot fitntou I aivs^ 176 
Hamilton, ^ir , on the oriipn of the 
giiuwl and |iaTtuuh« in langnagei 
I2t) ni*h 
Saiulhuolx 
Uanxlfdtn, J,17^ 

HuraUl Haaifi^r, king af Norviay, m 
ridtf and Uh const tlu^uces^ 

Hanm<al'B>islu<l> trautUtunsitRilfifirom 
SsosLiit huAb 1>H eowrt, ^69. 
Hwu ratK, ongrn of tlie namf, 291 
HRdgt W UbooTs in Zondj 23t 

Og 
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IIAU 

laiiKHftRi' AtufM, SmW} to 
whiilnt Inlouiis, Wit 

iiU t ot tint tiitlu i of ttuMlifUib 
fliatit'tMis tini iniiiiiftw ot 

mintkmil, 1“'^ 

-^-tunoimt tit Uiumi;-' mill intjiuuity 
tin this i|\tt 'tioii, I 

^ IWiiii/f till' Itr^t \\\m umU^ iOU<* 

(|UUu(tfi1^ )h4jtUlll (•} UI 

— tir^t lloliuw (Jumuiia uhIIIk tii>ii«ny 

tA fln» lJil)J*\ Sti nu*i 

auiuhi Y of unit , lit, i 
1 — mil uut form oi flu*, U 1 

— \ititii(au imiilititiitimH oh«1t^ 

s\M|it uv.a> 1i) Auilai , t 

-rii) fOil 4>i tlu' 12 

IHuittimlos I- 

' IMjaath' th*', of till' Lmv-tii'TinniiS, 

U'7 

Hi'ltinu brAiiih ot t\w IiMlo-Knropi'mi 
iluOll) Ot 2] / 

lloht'tiiis, 1 1 
Itiut, oiiitm of tti< 
i/n <rJ'(S 11)1 

IfittnwiOt niH 

Jf(mi|i}irh, l«s triinshifioji of tlii» 
of /oriivti 1 iitUi ( Irot^k, bfi 
lInroilotUH, !Li<>i tn>t t*ll 

— ou tlu' lMasj»i, l»tO twii 

Kvrvas, his mint lum of thn niultitiiclo of 
Anit^iC in (Itfilit N toch^iim 
CH 

liH li'^t of works jiulilhln'il {lui'ini; thn 
M'ctuiitli Ci'iitury» on tlio ‘■niiito of 

m ount of him and of Ins laboiiN, 
14ii. 

— ' fampawil with (lehipliii^ 117 

Ills (ImoiiVv of tln> Mfthiv Will Poly- 
n(*''iini hinnlv of spei i^U, 149 

— Iiw njHiiiiJii of lit hr-t'W , 31 tl tatte 
fit)'*! , Iih smwA on tUi' origin ot Ian-* 

giiueo, 12‘< 

Hiiki s on tho pniportum of Saxon to 
Noruinii woitU m tUo llnglisli hn- 
gnwS^’j 

llinis M itic insiTiptmun, 31 5 ^ 

iliniUistinii^ 14 mI iirimu i^t fift 

•— t\iv t^oiiifclvo {iiiil afljft’lui' in, 11 nofe 

— UuUi /aliATi, thn uroiit'r iiamo of Hm- 

Hiomm-thstnig, tho Clhtunsc inlgrinii hix 
traTfls 111 Jjulm, 11>7 
Hiram, llect of, 

History and Inngiiugv, inmiiertiort he- 
tnmi, 7i* 

Hhod, or qiiula, of Norway^ 212, 

•*- Sacmn&il'x eollf^rtjrm of, 313 
Hoei-Batig, tlw Chinese pilgnm to India. 
hi9 travels, 167* 


INI 

Uonitn, (iitn jI study oi, at AIomukIua. 
htS 

^iiilluomo of the Liitiicil stndy of, on 
thi' of giatiojirLtual ti'r- 

intnoloa>f 08, 

//t)i»i> m 

IJmi If, its immy nnniCii, 426 

llvud, 303 note 

noinie, on thtj chattj^es IjAfni hitil inulci. 

gone HI his tnno, 63 
Jhi s, mgin «f tlio iiench woul, 127* 
Uoifii, ^uno iiaitio fin, in hiin^Kiit mul 
otlipi Ai\au liuginis;c>}, 266 
rfiiinniiity, tho woid, not to bo found in 
riato or Auitotio, lJU 
Ifninholdt, Alo\ \oii, on the hniits of 
pvart kiunvlpilgp, quoted, 20 
ITiunlioliU, Willudm sun^ his ])Lili()nnirc 
of Comimrati\o rintohigy , 18^ 
Hiiiiganims, ancc-tois oi the, 365 
J iiigingp »f thp, 365 

— Its nftiinty to the Ugio-riiwnn dm- 

h'ptsj 355 

ffuion Iiulmns, inpul ehnuges in the 
dmlcrts of thu, 57* 

Hjmlos, owgm oi thr noiil, 8 

Thn KS^HA, 8t{ 

Ilm-Wnlishiy^nh, the (Jlmldean, his Am- 
hn' iijinaktion of *The Nahatemi 
AgiieitUnro/ 313 

^ aicnnnt of hiiii niid his works, BIB 

Iceland, foandatiou of mi aristocratic 
repuhhr iti, 311 

— iiitellectiial and htouii) activitj of the 

people of, 211 

— later history of, 212 
Icelandic language, 211 
Icoti!imt| Turkish sntfans of, 311, 

lUhi religion of the Emperor Ahlini , ICl* 
Illummation of mamiseTipts, lost art of, 
11 

lllyTiau langtingc, the amient, 215 note, 
languages, 320 

lllyxinns, Greek and Homan sviiters on 
the race and language of the, IBI 
note 

India, the Mulla Ahdu-l*Kiidir ]\Ialuk’3 
general history of, 162 note 
^ ongiii of the name of, 25G 
Indian idnIosophcN, difficulty of admit- 
ting the infliieiioe of, on Greek phi- 
losophors, 92 note 

/iirfiev, Ahjrf and Westj, histoncaL moan- 
ing of the mvmt 256* 
IiMlo-Enropean family of iangitogea, See 
Aryan. n 

IndeoHonal stage of language^ 369* 
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L\> 

tiinihLtiDii ot tlu, in {Jih 
lu-i', uttfi, lM*! 

Intiijot ticnuil U^'y 

iiikiiuitui, fu'*t 
to, Tiv ti idf , fil 

Iiiiii, nKtildJi iiiimi' ot oiTMit tif 

\)u\ j/’l 

lijiiiti tb'-i o! 1 oiyii \\:i 
hitUB mn\ii biUbKntimil 

Iron, tlio 0^ of thr (ulliiiij; 

tllLlJl'l hi*!, 27 J 
Itnlinu limits niiiiilioi 
iKihual 'jumtli uf, tii 

— ilA “iiuiti 1 i)if oj 

Itnliui)'*, tiu'i nidi bti>rl In t1ii> (lUiks fia 
tho rmhniLUt'* nt iivili'^dion, li>l 
Itiihi' tl.i-s (d lill 

Itiily, (InitotN b|mki)i in, tutort tlii^ iro 
of Ikmi^j 2 hi 

n miiimuiiintunluiliiMi 

of, SU 

JaKL, tll( Noi"! t tififi 
Jouniio, , liH opniiuu tlint lit Inow 
^\as flit' |iijiinti\i‘ **f inau- 

kllltl, liiU 

lituarj iilioni of the, ui the eni- 
tmy piuediiit' mil folhmiiii' tho 
ditMiuu ei i, itlO 

and tiiiiii the Imiithto the tenth ein- 
tuiics, Sll 

— their adoption of Aiahu, Oil 

^ their ictuiii to a kuul ot mi>doTin«*£id 

Jones, hr \\inmm, li^ lomarks ou the 
afliuity hi tnroii tiait'^kut and (iriH»k, 
177 

Jnheii, lit htaniola'^, hh notes on tlie 
riiineso kn^uti^e, 121 mh 
Jiipitrr \ irgauns or 8 iwh 

Justinian, the Ihnprror, ••ciuls an em- 
bassy to the Turks, J30 


iVACHIKAL Imiijwa-e, 25 
Kafir, 133 

^Kulenalfl/ the, tho Iliad of the Imns, 

352, 

KalmhKs, the, 331, 335, 

Kapchnkiati empire, the, 332, 
Kara-Ktiliialc tribes near AraULakc^Stib, 
Itoelma dialect of Finnic, 353 
Knnans, Ureek authors on the, 130 note 
KompOf Andrd, his notion of the luii>- 
guages spoken in FacBdiseil4i nhie 
Kopler, quoMi 20, 135 note, 


IAS 

kill nil, til i him i pih'Urji hittn^tk 
iiiti) Imli I 1 n 
Kiht- mill, till ti |0 
- Iliiali , fill flint, till! 

Kiij.1 K 1 ik, nilit lit tin 

Kuiiiul -| tiibi ot thi , 111 till ( iiti ii 11 
*1 

Kiitliiijji, fill' Niilntt ui, lii^t vifik (III 
Mm \ iliiih lit llltllh / ,11 • 

]>niini in tthuh 111 Iiiid, Ud Ji»»fr 
Kmiujij 21 


1j Vll W, IpiTiliui^i Iff, Ml 

/, {(/Vi till Wind, IJ'i Uf i 
I (iiij'it lui , '■lu 111 « «»f, (»iii 111 the pin -ii il 
-I It \\t i 23 

■“ imJilt’iii i1 iN id till '■III IK I t»f, ,t 
' — itilhii ♦ ni the III til e I'f, t 

— iiiiumiii; id till Hi\ tn I id, 1 

— htth It ofiii'^ tn till utddmuu -pint 

id mil iiui, 11 

-- unnli 111 iinjmrr iiu i id the ' i it iw e uf, 
111 iKihtii il ami «-iii£nl qm tiim-, 13 

— till Ijtuiui luliviiHi umii mid 

U 

iinpoitaiii e ot fh( id, 2i 

— ti iilui id, 2^ 

— mimhir cd, 2i 

— the grimfii td, m (ontiAih-iiiuli<m ta 

the liiitDiv id, )o 

— Ur WIic^mU mi the of, 

30 «tjt( 

ivimnititioii of ohjictioiis iiaain^t tho 
<<uriuo of, u'io physiud mumt, 31 

— aa au vX 

31 

the {•) letu r of, rinhid»*rtd as an liw- 
torir d siKiiu, 3i 

— liiiturital 1 liini^'i » ot, 3tl 

««» alinu-t «it4itiuiiAr} lunoiiif'it highl} t ui- 
liHil natioiH, 37 

— giowth ot, 40 

tho iik<i that man (an chaiiji[e or iui- 
prmo lans'iiHire ( xamnuil, dl 

— cau%s of tlio growth of, 44 

— processes of the grimth of — 

1 phoiuHedicay, U 

2 dialei held TijKi ill ration, M 

— la^s of rhanKo in, 

^ futile uttempts ot Mni^lo f^ranimfuians 
and purists to improve, 71* 
coiinertjon ijitnccn language atid his 
torj, 74 

— independent of historical ev ent^, 76 
^ no possibility of a mixed, 79 

^ tho empirical stage in the historical 
progress of the scionco ofj S7 

&g2 
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Ti4N 

cpmihtiinH of tf^o (fhtfun \m 

m\\ (tii'ol ' nHji S*! 

— till ili'iitJi itnj) IIS 

— cinpiiii il ill toiijiil I uiiinmi of^ 

W 

— I li" ilu iltuuot, 

— H« n 1^1% of \\*nU iiublhhi ll 

rluiottr t!if* 4ixtiu itth iriitUH tin Hil^ 

(ft, Lli fi'tfl 
— ■ Iitilmi/i lU if 

— lUiviH, Mi\ 

— Ailrluiiff, liiii 

— ('iitlomm till’ {{] lilt, 1 Til 

— ' luilniitinn of till lit- i»vn> of Niu- 
Hkiif, t:>l, IS/ 

— Mihi* ol unii}) ii ittvo ('iiiiiniim, I'^s 
-- I'Umo iLt tilt iiiotlim lit ton) lit liiu- 

I'lUj'iS I'^N 

— ill ■'till! turn liotMMi f[io ritliLil mill 

fominl (K'jiu lit*) vl, 

— comtitit-i lit ( ti’ini'iit i ot, 

<-«' miir|ilii)t(ij:,iiMlflit’’''<ilii itioti, 

— till) iLitti 1 turn tl ot, tIJU Cillv 

— tlU) TtlllUll ’’tiOZl lit, itljl, iUm 

— till* firinmitirtiml ‘itiv.i’ »t* 

— (oii-uti ffttioii ol till' i>i III ill 111 ot n 

(oiiiranu nriLUi tit lan^tin|[!i'’if Jol 
el Ht( 

— pnniejr UK’tliOfl ot fl82 

— mail anil Itrutt fiu uUn h ot, 1S7 

— the ditfi h 1114' liotiu'oti Dhin nniHirute, 

— thn mward |ioui''r ofwiiirli I in!;ii))^r/i 

h tiu' (lutiViiitl '>1^11 and nniiiti'ita- 
itipiii iliU, 

— mmiiiiliilpi', {IDi 

— c;i'ni ml nU is and lofttM, ’llto 

— thi} i>irmnw mi} pimma 

oiilullAtnm, 413 

— kn(mmi;aiii1 ii.iumit;, 131 

— r/’a-nm mil 1 42*3, 

— ivord^ oxpn'Ha iili*a^i 13tj 

— iialnml ilnimutbiii, 12^» 

— uord and thou^dit, 137 
iintnral «^Llirtioii nf ront’ij ISit 

— nutlims urliiti.iry in kwiijmiEjf*, 434, 

— onf;m imd i of totn,ni % t3o. 

Lan^uai^C'^, nuinlicii ot knowu, 

— teaching of tinoii^n I»ut,ni(i!'i s t 

rat»cly a mnilcru luveutinn, hU 

— reason uk} fho iimiont Ciru'U noiir 

loaroisl fomi^ti M) 

— *T]io Mountain ot I«ain*ua{(OH,' 01 

— getiaalognal cliiHsiftratiun of, IS 4 

— tests for roilunng tho prim^ipnl ilm- 

leets m Europe ami Asm to eortam 

— genealogical c1as«itflcatiaii not apnli** 

cable to alli 192r 

— mutica) rclatiou&liip of, 104. 


LOt^ 

L'iiLnin<::i S tiniilOf ntiif i ufuaf idi inputs 
id, 211 

— nil finniiil ok mind ^ ut laiiijuigo ou- 

gituU} sukitFintiid, 
ill’ll i>(M fit uUtioi^lnp id, 318 
'-all ]an&;nna‘-i loduiiMi' lUtbcoiul tn 
lout-, *3211 

Liii^uo irojl, aiKiPiit -uin, iti thp, 31 tl 

Liiukium, U1 

Li|i|i-, ill Lipliiiidpis 3rj3 

— till 11 Iiiiljitnt, 3 IS 

— tiuu hii'^iiii^it diilt 
Litin, uliut I'i lilt ant 1i^, d3 

— III, Ui Lduliiiij til I’olybm-', t),l 

— tiu ulil ‘'ilian jiUL'ni’i, Od 
-- piouiu ioInih nt {'iiDD, di3 

— fita’piution lit Iiiitiii \Jicu it botimio 

till' laiiaiiiij^o iif kl 

— Laiiuj/tmtupij, 123 

— mniili utv betupon Gotlui and Litin, 

133 

— gain aloe'll al loktion of Latin tu 

Oitek, 18S 

— the fiitmo m Iintiii, 2130 

Lt’iltin/, till) In li to cuncpici tbo inoju- 
diu' that lirbinv wAfi tlio piiuntivo 
laniriingD of inonkniil, lil 

— mill ttio tiist to apply the piimiplo of 

uuluitnis Tcaafiniiig to tlio snbjopt 
ot hnnumro, 1 13* 

— 111? lottm to iVttr tbo Gu'ut, quoti'cl 

IW, 

— liH IciLorn'i m tiu' scuncoof Iiuiguni^p, 

141 

— liH Mnioim studies, 144 

— Qu tlir timnation of thought ami lau- 

(]iiutt‘d, lie 

— boir Jii’ Jjw mMOt 
Li'sbos dialr'tt-^ of tlip whmd of, fi2, 
Lviiin langungp, tlw, 21!) 

Li'\vis, I8ir (t ( *01 iLpwflll, liH rritii'i^ni’iQn 

tlu' thpory of Kaynonaid, 13!) 

Stifle f dd« 

Linmeui, In? system, although impcrlcrt> 
itnpuitant to ’-irtico, 17i 
Lion, It? many name?, 426 
Literary Iangiiaj;ps ongiii of, 61 

— mtMtabIc ilffwy of, fU 
Inthuaiiicui langungf’, this 219 

— the oldrat dor anient in, 219 
lAwm Amlromotts 103 

— Ilia traiislatiriii of tho Odyssey into 

Latin ^cr?e, 103 
Liv{mimi<i| dialpot of the, 3t>d 
Locative, formatian ot the, in all the 
Aryan longitagob, 245 

— Ill CYiuiGsei 1^2 JMJfe, 244, 

— lu Latin, 246. 

Loebo, John, on language im the barnt>r 
between mm and brutes^ quotedj 15, 
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tor 

Jolnji on umui- 1 \ itln**, q^ottili 
ciMi 

4qiniii>n oil till oiJi^Lu otluii^ii i^i't 

q > 

Oikrf 

Zttf tinuni of tlio \ mill 1 1 \ J ir» 

Loiir^ lumiliii ut Lilian t ( lit 

vtiiili tt t L iiubli-lii it l)v 1 iivm 
mithm*' 111 the iuitiu\, 

LJ /I'/Zr 

Liiiilni'', liH book on tin iifniinot Li- 
tut mthiii>iii})h\t 111 
TiUr inn, n n not ot th< ntuon, IJ 
Lnua, mu Ml vt thi n ntus IJ 
liU- -ti^lwvjru's 
Lulht 1 , on 1** 

LMiiiifU^i 111 -' tiiiwli mjtliii.il, 1*1? 

MArjiinflNIiVMS, imni'nt authm-s on 

till', 1 11 

jMifthtnif (nnuii ol tho \\o\i\, 2a] 

JiiittfH mill JVtf , \2 

tho C'aillnLinmu Ip bm'ik in 
Pmin on iinfiiiiillnus bj ,n,tt 
i)ftnu iniuiit uotili toi, IJ' 

Alan null hiiih'% fuiiUn ot, tlSl 
-•“fliltL'H ni i hi itt u iJ mall ainl m nti 
Afau, I''K* «t, limb 1 1 tit thi , *J1S 
llniuMui tulji nliiifj Inn 

th!l 

— (juminiai ot, ,{f58 

— unit itua smiinU in, llh 

liH iiiiil iutti\ittion(it thk? 

Uuck Iruii'imui 11 1 

— hH^viiikou 

— )ii«! knottlmlm* of *» 

Mnnkn, tlio IniUnii, his ti lU-lahons fiow 

haiiskiit into PmaiiUi, Ifi'l 
Miirihall, knrw Snt^kiit lu lu77y 

^Inulaun, I/?!!-!!*!]!!! Ktiahil Khnni, lus 
tiaiblat{ui)8 ficini into lVi*i 

flintiy IbO 

Mchiir flion, im nstrolou;), l<t 

(ffigm of tliP Fri-iuh woiil, '"*1. 
Mcinnulcr, Ins ninl tiiltnatuni of 
the (jrct'lv Inngnam*, *^11 

— hw svoik on riiemna, lU 
Meiiflnitcs, or Nasowanfa, the 'Book of 

Afhnu* uftitc, 

Mrnt onjjm ot the temnnntion m French 
ndvtrhH, 4{)» 

Meschoraks, tnbo of the, tlicir present 
settlomentSy 

Jlilton, John, niimlMJif of words used liy, 
m lus works, 800 

Miiig-tt^ tho Emperor of China, allows 
tho introduction of Buddhism into 
htfi empire, ISO. 


M n 

the 1jiii[ni«n nl ( huu. -iUiN 
nfiiii U In Jijih \ t > ‘•{iiilv. tin ibt 
twin ^ ijf IbidiDi ), 1 ~a! 

Ml ‘Oil iwi , tiatr inipiiit ail 1 * ni ilm, 

ilitmuthi pii'hli III 111 till di ih 1 ti il 

lili liii.n , ~t*t 

MJuliibb I I lull aiiii tie ' uu v 
\\ illi fid fh Im li 

^Ii til 1 IT, m ’ll^-jiUlditl piijiM,’ ot tli> 

\i di , ti:. 

Moll it, Itt V, on tin' dnk iti Ilf 

Siiilthi iJi Mill 1, III* 

Mill iMiiii]i d hi n Mil t Iii-^ tnU''! iiTmi of 
till lii\l*ii Ml KJ I IIH III bin nrt<i 
Ai ibii, 1 f'* 

MfiiilHiddii, 1 'ad mi 1 >ii ii i i A' th 
biiijtl bitiWML 111 n lud I'liitt , 
qiudvd, 1 1 

— In *\niuiit Mli ipli^ \t ,* (iTK^tid, 

17'' t>*f f 1/" 

Mmi' 111] 111 dim lift iwi nn <' ' 'n o ph \ \ 
111 i.,1 imin f ' d lit' I'l 

— ih id i 111 u t 'I ft!'! 

— iMiiiiiiiiin id, 

ill'll 111 I tilt n uii’ Hi li t 'tf ^ ^1 

tblM ih iH 19! till III, J d 

— MniMiinqm‘<t kll 

— di- fihitidii ift tliL‘ t iiijitw', fliU 

— till 11 \iu 1 lit si iti ^ /U 

— till II Iam;ii’i^i\ 

Mo ,nir'qmt> nt tin \fO*d, <> 

““ IJ' Iv II imt tiip tiu n d "f b 
dl W’ r-’fidb^v iht* 
mi^m lit till X md, 

Mu tiiunihi ot ^ kind ut Jil" 
a* ^ 

Mih h find I ti Vt dptiiw tiun lit tium, il 

Miftuhffofi, b 
Muwftv, mi iirnt', \ Id 
}J}thidmf\] K'al ii'ituri ei, 1 J, 

TfABATl-AN*^ tin, siijijupul M luvt- 
liLf 11 ih’^w:ndunt> nj tin. ILlnlniit up 
and rihiMisih, filJl 
^ the iwirk of Kutlisini on ‘ i’he Niih i- 
tcq^i Ai^tunlture/ 8tlf 
iVfnmr, SlM 

NnfKmal hui'iiajji", arfi^m of, til 
Natuuit wb'i'tum, 4Jb 
Nature, immutability ot, mall her viork'i, 
31 

^ Dr W hciyell, quoted, 3 k 
Nnunu*, 

Nehuiliiidui^ifirar, hw name Htaniprd rm 
all tUo Iriiks im\< dunnii; hn re^ii, 
ZM 

Nc^^T^iCi, the, of ronstanbnaa Borph}* 
rogeneta, 90 nofe 
Neo-Liitiu dialects, 210 

Gg3 





INIU'JX. 


mn 

Ncstou'iiw of 1^3 noj fl»rm‘5 anil pn nit 
i\iii(litto]i tjf tliiir ^0*1 

nuU * 

NoiU I am! H nuti' 

^Ju iipohs ti at} rlli 

jYo iiiid iiny A'} n*i tl li\ i 'Itmiit'V, *ir»t 

!N()l)iU} Utibi'ito ill*, iiiii 

-lui "ituilv ol t'm'liiii', ld7 
K()}!ui tnbi -H, t»f tlu^ ;i.l7 

— iinlbpnKiMi nN|tmt]uunt{ i>f a mi- 

MMil Jill 411 )^ 0 , 

--ut. tUJi ot, a/ 

nitk-*aiifl tlini 

(hill Iimpnnji’ii «h*f1 

Nointn'ilt'-ui imil ItwitMii, unituiuu'iy 
hitaivii, iTi thki iimhUi^ 

TN^orninii i otlIiMi ilui 1111^11*^11 [iiuintuO} 
piiipiuttou af| ta iS 1 « 

Norvs,u, pnitiv at, iJi2 
-- (ha ft/M in 1 J (2 

— tluj tvwi 1 till I'*, t J 1 j 

Kanvt'in'nu in Iit!amV'tii;;Mii< 

ttnik {li (hr, (id 

Tfnuiliir at hnowu Jaiigium ■»! *27 

ii, lU] 

Oah, 2 <> 7 . 

om-tt'i, !iii 

i rtMiJi'ta \\ i ml'' iiiil M H'O** *niii ti tlu* f mils- 
]atu)iL tit the lUtilr 111 lull* tJ7 
Ulats «Y Kitniuk^i, the, IJlJt, 
tJiLtmiafujwpum, thiou ot, 

(tpliir af the ltihh% t*2l. 

( tptji % a phj*-u il '■i M iico, i!3 
Onixeiijn's opiiihm i\uit %nstho 

|in(tiitiU' af fiiiiiihfufh 

OiJj^in at lauLainu;e> eaii^ulirritlDii iif the 
inolili'iii (if tiui (timinari, Uhl d hu]i 
{)rmn/tl* flio RUtl af i\w 
riKMitiojicil I 1 V Tlatfi, *232 

— th'-t.inery of the lueiu' Amanin/flu in 

ttie ('line ihiihi iti-ii,n|iti(>ii^, t 

ikf the mnw Aumuiazila or 

Os, th(s ni O-ffitln, oiiltiiLir thomstbts 
fiau, 272 

Osfflii and httrutiifp, tlio, 21tJ 

0 <)iiUTiI( the, 3 j,% 3 H* 

Ofltinko') (huttn ts of (he, ftO, 

Oudi% 270 nfite 
Oivl-gliMv, atono<3 of> 2(12. 


JL AIMTINO5 an hi^tonral scidhco , 3{1 

Pfili, onco tlio popular dialect of Bohar, 
154 

'"^oiillod JtiitiHimchiuia,or Tanti^ 154 nek 


IW 

rmm^ins (ho pliTlo<>ophei nt Home, 

lou 

Plumi, {^Hiinunni of, Ilf? 

Fantoiitiiiie} (Jte, /atd the Knt^^, stt/i} of) 
ild 

Paoliim dll iSin Bntolomen, Iia, fiitt 
Snusknt; pfiaiinniu ])n1dhhed hj , 1 19, 

17 d 

IViwli-e, Iinmiiaj'i’s 'iU|)|in-inl hv \ation‘j 
luthoH to 1iav( 111 All Kpoken in, 1 12 
Pal'll, prund (sliou it vvai spoheu ui 
Peiiiii, 23fi 

Pin^'i'T. or hu'-^^oisliippoLi, the annriit, 
2 *Ht 

— thni ]uO''|)or 4 nH (oloii} 111 Boniha}, 

2 ,U 

— (hill vaiinns 231 iwtc* 

— thni imiiuit liui’iiiii'L^ 2J0, 23.'! 

Pah itn lace, the , Uaf! 

Pnlut ot (ho Lntiu ^void, 51 
PiUh fo, o( the (voiJj 1 Jd 
Pit us, 121 

Pulko, Padio, tlio iiiismonniv at Caliout, 
1(15 

Pthhvi, nr Hn/^aicsli hrnfiinirc 235 
Pil^^if IJnijiIntu& on the, 13li nof* 

— I)ioiiv«tus of Halu.nn.^bus on thL\ 

130 mlc 

i^iOwssirtH, (tynudo^') of, Id 
Ptuoiij hH\u}]kou 137 /tote 

Pirnnau tnfips auil ]iin^itn|;o, 351 
PiriiiK biAHeit of the hitimo class of 
Iain;ii ({req, 35a 

— the 11 one ol Povm* 351 

— the IVuinc hihi <1, 355 

Vcim, oiJi'in of the Tuikniau or KisiU 
l)H''h of, 337 
IVibjari 71) 

— iiifliirnie of tlio^ o\n tho Turkish 

lau(^iia;ri , ^0* 

the ftiKipnt Peibinii hnignage /^fc 
Zend} 7intl-A\e''t« 

— <iiihie(iUent histoi j of Poisuiti, 235 
PfihtiOi nienning u( the ivoid, 3dD 
Plieuii'inn, Llo^ilv allied to Hc'bien, 311 
PhiiohiU'^, the PjtiingoLcaii} hi*» gucs^ on 

tbo motion of tlm caith round the 
Hun, *31 

Philology, roniparntnCj siieiico of, 23. 
‘—an hiKfOTiifll 21. 

— iitm of the suion< e, 73. 

PhuM , « 

Plato, hw notion of tho origin of the 
(lieek language^ 131. 

— an Zonia^ter, quoted, S33 tide 
l^IantiiH, (ircck worda m the plays of, 

103 

all Ins plays mere adaptations of Oroeic 
oiigiuals, X03. 

Pkiatleii tho origin of the woid| 8, 
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PJ 0 

Plmlu 5^7 
PUum b 

IMhiid iTiViuU<l h\ till' Mnnj>nb, JJ,; J 
Pnh R 

INth-lj, nidi ‘•t nai)iii‘U'- id, - *•) 

oil t1i( ihiiiiui'i ^ 'din hul m~ 

(kli^inU ]1> IjI*^ tllJU, lid 

Pou", Ffillur, liH upnrf vt tin' hfi'iau 
fWiiMiu-s nt tin lljtilm) 111', 17 ] 

Putt, PiidiH I 111 Mltvznt mini'll it Ki- 
III 111,, I'''* 

■«- lii-iinKiH K} ottlu'pcdM^iiufu flltlH), 

*\7l Mh 

PlillvUt liiiiihi'^i tlii'i Inn 
11*1 Iti-' dJutiiNf thf‘, (it till P»i iKui IIP, 
i»t tlu' \ioid, 

Pilau iiiiH, itiilniiiu^ id liH 1 ,^} nmn ttiiiil 
'vnrli (m intti 11 n 
lOi iiuft 

Pii)tiii[uuH, }ih nttunpt to impioxt* tlii' 
ut Umiui, il 

PiUAi'm^iil, tlu‘ ihiiEjlitii ut Litiii, 1 

— lint tlip iiiotliei oi rnmli, Itnlnii, 

^paiu^li, 'lud Puitui5V‘ l'''i 

— till Pdihu'-t PHrti iii^ d pill 111, JliS 
PiU' nu, tlio ^H(t, !aiti'Ui^(' uud htinp 

tuui (it, 2211 

PtolL'ii!ii}iiH Phil tdilplius mid tho Siptu \- 

Pn iiiisft 

Ptolimy, liH hv-tom of fll- 

thoiiylnumi'^, iiApint^iUt to stitiut , 

17 

Pto-'W, iYL(d\uni^ of tl»' '^m^d \\\ the lau- 
triwiii of thi‘ Stim'H, 112 
Pu-litu, tho Lunjfiia;^! <ii Ati'hiini-tiiiii 2t1d 
r)n]iRi ouijdiial ineiuiinj^ oi tliu niiiiu, 
12 

Pinhfii^uuit to India itli Alf^ainlci', 
U2 

Pytliu^jotas, Iw^ traipls 


QuATREMPIRE na the Oplnr of tbo 
Bihlo, 227 nvtc 

oriyni ot the v>m\i P24 
yniutUmii, on tho I^atm hail nn-* 

(IcrjToiio in liH tiin«', il3 
<— on the oim^^iou of the hnalii m Latin, 
t$3 

Quit^, 12s 


RaSOTA, 236 noTf 
lladicfll reltttirinslup of languages, 194* 
Radicala^ See Roots 
BaOj l)r,, on the rapid clmngies In hn^ 
gnagoiu amfdlooiniaumtioa» 57 »of«» 


Jio^ 

II<*1 Piiiiiiishi tudii - Ilf Xind, 1^*, 

n 

JiUhtif till' i.nid, till I 

IPuiKiiiiud, hi- hdinm<^ in 1 i) 1 m|i irntu* 

L,i iinin )r« I 

— I aiui III* lit lii-i thi iTj <'t L 

nt UdUMIu, 1'‘‘* 

UimImii (ind NcnmiMli'‘Uif luntiovuv 
hiti I n, III tin nmhlh U' l , 1 1 
lU ikI nu |iiii]), (Inliitii, uiit Ilf till! ]ifiN 
i wliiili <un]|iiii' thi* j^iiHMh 
Ut 1 111! Ill 1 , t"l 

It j iiiJi;iiM>t tli^ \MIJ i, 2*' I 

th t il ill ill 1 1 lit f ‘■tlimij ill, »» ' 1 
ll'l 

K14 lull, {[iliitid, ^li * 
h I ^ tl‘> 

UintiiMri 1 iiii'iin!,! •>, tlu It LtSn tiiii'in, 
I'-’i 

inudiiiiiitn^iH nf, J1 1 
tlu II uiiiiiiini till' mil lilt It lit 1 ill- 
f,ni I 1 , Jill 

Umiuih , tlu 1 iiii'Ui , l‘''l 

Ihmuni i \ i»t i-lii <Sm t'Ui* 21 " 

- (itUi -1 itiniMif till Itildt iiitit, 21,1 

— li>’\u, ui Ijiii'luichni*, J1 "i j/' ^ 

KoJiifui'-, tin 11 n**! of the tcun il trh in m, 

1 '' ) 
i 1*4; 

lloiiu, tiuili ti'Ui riilh ^|n^h< 11 It, Jttii 

— inlhiune of tluii I im Koiiuvlim 

— ihiiiij'*M til the Jiitinutail 

sphtii' (>}« I 'ittiie il It} (m < h um!i l 
tiun, lull, 

the nlij^ioiKlitl' ot Ifoine nime (fiu.li 
thiiii Uonuit Iff/ 

— (.vpiiNni ot the firLfk maiminriui' 

iiud jiiiihi^o|phn** tfutii liuim, It if* 
coinpiornt'O lu tween rclumm and 
jiInhiNiph), I1W. 

v^vide nit(U t ixeiti’il h} awjimritua! 

(•hiilte-i 111 Ituiiiim liip 

Ilortts if'dii id’*, 2 ''*! 

— ihi'-M'* of looN, pniiiatV] *it't«'liiliiri, 

and firtinrvi J‘U 

— deinon*'tiiiti\e ami |irfduoti>o looN, 

Mint 

— hiiv\ iinm fornix oi ^jiieili may hi' 

phiduciHlIiv thi free tojiihnmttoti ot 
thc“w* imi->fitUiiit th m* nt-, tJnS* 

— all latigijn^es mluiihle ni the ttid to 

— the raihud stage of hingnaKe, ^laL 

— ireuPKil idea** and root**, t>Vl 

— nt {)h/l 
— - the how-wow tbei>rv, 

— tlie jiooli pooh iUD- 

fuU and iinpt}, 4iJ0 

— natural seleitLon of rootfl» 430 . 
Rosonkranzi hia dcUintiou of language^ 

413 . 



INDEX, 



\m 

Roth, Ilf iinnb| 172, 
Russia il It} Oie 


^AJlirs, ft not Itwml in cla'-'^u il 
1 ft2 

S'Kiiiiiuil, Si^lih iui, lii^ (ollutinn of 
*■1111^ j lu iu hi hill f ill ’ 

S kttii till' 4 i^f tUo 

Hut 011 % oi'> 

Sfifit Inj Ri ft 

s,ihm j[niinN, tW, fmiUthi I.itm, M 

Silotiir, tiaiiilatum i>f ]im \\<n} tut voi*- 
rtiiin iittdunH* horn Nm^Kiu lutu 
Lki ini^ IM) 

S nickut, liiunaliim of udjci tiM t m, Hit 
J'Cff , 

*-iiinhuty !ut\u ill Ilia k £inil, il'* 
luij^iianiui lit tlio til id, i »1 

In tmv ok tin* liLiiuu,i<fis K4 
- ili)ubt‘j its to It t fi^i nnd itutlu iitii itv 
( ^ tuiiru (!> 1 * 1 ^ 

— Liuu b) ft i'inimh 

nut uni 'I \\1iii liL L uni4> m L][Uiiiiitf d ^Mtli 
tlu' Iniinum* «mil lit( ri’tiui ui Iinlia, 

1 *., t,-'? 

j*i, ivtt 

- thi^ nm lit (lull ' mill tin n 

trni-htuni'. ui SiiisKut into 
Aral lit mil I'lT-nu 
~ Kuitfpiaii miiiuit 4 lam, tori 
- btuditH mill nt rmliufk 

Siklis;*!, hJ 

- iiiipuiFtnuie lit till* flfani i} of, iu t1ii« 
I'h'-Mfu itiou of himUfiM % 1H7 
{{iiii'jilivuul rLintiiiu to liitik mut 
iMm, U7 
- imtiijinty of, *22ti 
' hnnii iutiffiMjji'i, ritiition Uu 22:1 
• — tiU 111 dum of tho la atuo in, Jit*! 

imiiilj.^ fit niut- III, ilih 
H,irnn, ii7y. 

Sui5*aTirjm Ki-mu iuni^im^ti of 

till*, 'J Vu 

Sa^Hti, ri!ij>|ift, lulf, 171 
MtOillM* lul 

Kivai'O tiibi'tt, niJiil i(mni;o<i wliuli tako 
pi If f» Ul till luui'llarrci of, .*fi, ,*;7, 
iSajion fiopoiiioji of 

til Norjuaii ^\014U lu tin 

IftUjaUlUgfS 81 

Sroliur*!*, I I , bn ' Dintriba iloKuropicfl- 
nim Linings' H13 ur>/f, 

ScamUnmn branch ot tlui Tiutotiic 
rhiis of lana^iagcs, 200 
--the Saab and West Scandmavmn 
races, 210 

Schlegel, Fredonch, bis Sanskrit stadios, 
183 , 


hill 

SHilpgtl, FredfiHv, liw i\ink 'Oil Hk^ 
Lmmiajjo and ^Vl*Jfll)ln of flio lu^ 

ill him,* 182 

— how Im \\oik tiikcii np in Oer* 

nmu}, 18,1 

\U‘\v (li the ougjii of laiigunge, 
I'i /iiifi, 212 

fadihgt*!, W \oii, Im 'ludbilih 

ibiiiuitiii II/ m 

--hu iUtiii-in on tlm tIu’Oi} oi Rnj 
iiimani, I3l> 

Hi hit iili n, 22 

hiliuiiilt, III 3 oiio loot, itlll 
hiiuiu^, umtaiiiiih m tho bistoi} m 
mnd, i 

-- tlio < Ukpniiid ‘ifriEfOj U, 

-- tlu‘ that «iu5nu* «Iiniilil 

luiwi) Mimo lumtu'alpmpo'JC, & 
tlic flibHiiu/itini ^tag^o, 10 
tlunutuMl 01 ]iiLtupliy*-uftl Miurc, h) 
--iin|iuhi’^ hfLind hj tlio iilisMial 
'‘iu‘m*i'*i tiom till) pluloHJiilii*! mul 
poet, 20* 

ilitlf 11 lu 0 Miiw eon pin '•u al hi 

toijii}) Mjinrp, 23 

Hi'ipto, 1* , lim hatni} of Uoiiio, 10,1 
Guinn'S, HilUieiire of tho ‘rn«nuipiilitaii 
(’Iiih/ at thi* hiiii^o of tho, lu7 
Hc} till, in wmU iiw'ntionod hy thuk 

hi'iiiifio fannl) iit hngim^O'?, 'ifi 

— ‘•tiiih oh 137 

— nnmtUuait olunontq ot tho, 3o(> 

— duaions ot tlu* Hoiiiilu fuiuilv ol 

^Pi'iuhj 30b 

— Anmmu ola*'^, 309 
- Ilohuiu nU, 

— Aialm ofa4>4, 21*7 

— iiiliiiiatft lolatuiim of the thioo 

to I full other, 311 
Beilur ihalucN, 310 

•— thft Sonntic and Ar\aTi, flip only 
Jiiuiifui of spcoeli du'^ivviug that 
fitk*, 317 

— gaicnlogioil tuhlo, 438 

tiu* title, 25,1 

l^ptinEfint, tho, iiiid Ptolomn 114 Philadil- 
phtt**, 95 tv,tf 

f^})pLtitf oiigiu of tho noTfl, 423 

— it-j ni my jjaoni% i2i> /toU 
'Midiimmch/ m, 353 
81mkp«|H*aic, Willmnij total ninnhor of 

^ord^i lined h}, in liia plays. 300 
Mip am] Mffjie, 3o3, 

3H, 

bibena, Timauijc tnbes of, 331, 

Tuikio tnims settled id, 338, 
dialects of, SBS, 

Or SiiuUdtt meaning of tho word, 
102 note, 
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r)7 


ot ntiiLli,'} (lu, \Mittf ii 

in (lUt'k, Inj; 

Si"1im(ju Xituniiul 

tlip riii^Hiiu, ikiul till llnlio- 
inuilk I, miniluti ot, il) 

hilr n iiLMuldl tilt Alnni'nl'f, 

Smtl hint), UK iiuitij: 1 

DililU lit t)u \»illtl, J M 
hiirino Uilit)"* tlu 11 Tnliit'it^ {151 

— thin 1 1111,11 ii(i% ii M 

niif.v]n nl, t'n 

* hknMi,' Hus nl hiumi Mitiln'iui, 2rJ 
^h%(iinL thtii ‘•ttltniuit lu 

Ma"Ji| > v^t^t 

— Lin^iuiiro I luoptilj mi < illtd, 219. 

Mmiiimn ttui, 2Jii 

1**3 

Adiitii^ \m (»\iiuiuu on 
ot 1 ingutii't*, 

— nn thci fuiinatifiU of thoiii,dit *inil 

qiuiUil, il II 

Smitlii vn tlio *iuiuiiiiii(\ ui 

inmiKiitil iWii 1‘rnU'!;, qnntdl, IlHi) 
Slioni StiiLlu^-nti, Ill's pnvp Ttliln, 213 

— ]m ‘ lit iii^Tinn^Uj’ *2U 
lih ‘ Slitillii/ 212 

Sdloiinin*) Ikif nt TlhU«)lirdit 22) 
SmiR-^inii flit' tlhiiw’^o pilisriui to Indui, 
h’i liiivcK, 

houiul, 'siiuill innnTjCL of imnios tornidl 
)jy tlio imitation of, lOS 
ott'*H(Uit‘s fit tlu' root, 

(Higiu ot tho L’lfiii, 2y2» 
origin of tlio iitimo, lu7 
hinitrai Itll. 

btoT^ait, iJngaW, Ill's opuinm on the 
origin ot 3!) 

— Ins doubts jd to tlio Ago anil authtn 

tint) ot vianskut, 111 5 
Ins y lew of tho aflinit) of (In^ok and 

— oil t!«J origui of Iimguagt*, quofod, 

m 

Liu ms 1 1<| Ne 
&lthfs^ 100 iifdv 

htoHs, pliUfi&fiphy of flio, m ttomo, 107 
Strain) OP tlio Ihrliamna, 130 nirft* 
Hfrugglo for life, iiO 
StnrluAuii Ji%f Snorri 
SuffuTt ttrtgm of tlio wort), 400 
SulJa, know** (ireek, lOti 
SwciIhIi lan((uage^ grosrtli of the, 66, 210 
Bwor^ its many naniesi i26 ntOe 
Synonymes, 218, 819f 4*26 
Syria, origin of IhoTnrlta of, 340 
Synac language, date of the transhtinn 
of the Bible into the, 309* 
meaning of Feshito, 30D n^ide. 


'll A 

Sjnu hii:;iMi,i’r fk<liiii iinl jiffLiif 

]rri Itliill tit till » m|I ' 


J VldMni lit hni ikm ami iluit nt 

|{ i1i\l<ii, lih c ti^ iiluiiii ipt till ft 1 

111 till , 31 1 
Ti{u\ui^ ,'iup 

Tn UM 1 -, Iiii^in'i' in V Ill'll tins vt'i'i 
Vlltffll till 

— thii r uli til ifi il lit tlH'iii, ulii d" *( 
'iiiriklni 1 Hind, r1i ,iil \Uliiiiiii, ]w0 

Tit u tiilk , fliiJ 

(um>£ I ui id 1)^ Hj( iiimi, 'nil 

— till fidlrlill Uuldt * ititU 
'lilt nil hngiii^i * iS H 

**finn tilin'* u id in tlid ‘iiiiii* hii i ti 
Tui M'UiU, 3 ii 

Taui tun dialiit lit tiiiiiii, Ik" 1 
Tf n uiiil fiiH «, fd 

Tluiiih itiuii , iMiintn il, Homo 

Tiiiil I'h uh)dllk^^ oil, qimt' i1, 
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